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THE MAGIC OF 5 


5 Is a number most remarkable to the man of the Central 
Kingdom. When he looks into the sky at night he sees 5 
planets, which we of the West term Jupiter, Mars, Saturn, 
Venus, Mercury. When he studies the tints of nature he 
distinguishes 5: Green,! Red, Yellow, White, Black. In 
the world there are 5 elements: Wood, Fire, Earth, Metal, 
Water. If in the orchard the stems or the flowers of apple, 
pear, and cherry be admired, 5 reveals itself again. If space 
be analysed, there are 5 directions: East, South, Centre, 
West, and North. So, too, in the little world of the body. 
The human frame has 5 constituents: Muscle, Vein, Flesh, 
Bone, Skin-and-hair. The trunk contains 5 organs: Kid- 
neys, Heart, Liver, Lungs, Stomach. It has 5 offshoots : 
Head, two Arms, two Legs. 

All other things, therefore, should manifestly be sorted 
into 5’s. In music, where the white man talks about an 
octave, but really discriminates popularly 12 sounds within 
that octave, the Son of Han recognizes only 5 notes. 5 tastes 
are distinguished: Salt, Bitter, Sour, Acrid, Sweet. From 
his ancient semi-mythical kings he singles out 5 as worthy 
of remembrance. And for more than 4 millenniums he has 
known 5 degrees of nobility. 

As there were 5 constant or cardinal virtues, so there 
were 5 punishments. The calendar depends upon the Pillars 
of Heaven, or pairs of stems. And many of these matters 
are mentioned in the 5 Classics, and brought up to date by 
the 5 stripes in the Chinese Flag. 

It is, therefore, only to be expected that mountains should 
be mentioned in 5’s. And among the holy mountains, it 

1 This colour, ‘‘ the hue of nature,’’ is extremely elusive. According to 
the context it may be translated green, blue, black, or grey. 
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was inevitable that 5 should be prominent; and natural 
that these should become associated with the 5 elements, 
the 5 directions, the 5 colours. Hence, we find : 


Tai Shan, the East Peak, corresponds to Wood and Green. 
Nan Yo, the South Peak, corresponds to Fire and Red. 
Sung Shan, the Centre Peak, corresponds to Earth and Yellow. 
Hua Shan, the West Peak, corresponds to Metal and White. 
Héng Shan, the North Peak, corresponds to Water and Black. 


These 5 are the sacred Quincunx of Hills ; the devout pilgrim 
will fulfil his duty by visiting these. 

To the 5 Yo were assigned, by the Supreme God, 5 minor 
gods, each commissioned to supervise a certain department 
of the world and of human affairs. On this basis the Taoists 
have reared a wonderful mythology. If the proper sacrifices 
be offered to the 5 Yo and 4 Waters, there will appear the 
Yellow Bird, Spirit of Earth. Shu Yi Chi, The Record of 
Peculiar Things, avers that on the death of ancient Pan, 
while his eyes became the sun and moon, his feet became 
rivers and seas, his hairs became trees and grasses, yet his 
hand became Tai Shan, his left arm became Nan Yo, his 
belly became Sung Shan, his feet became Hsi Yo, and his 
right arm became the Pei Yo. 

In the far later days, when Buddhism entered China, the 
new religion not only sought lodgement on these 5 venerable 
hills, as the cuckoo lays its eggs in the nests of other birds, 
it also hallowed more hills of its own. But the exotic character 
of this religion becomes clear in that it consecrates only 4 
peaks. With the shrines of the intruding faith we have 
nothing to do; our pilgrimage is to the ancient and autoch- 
thonous 5. 

For, with whatever different motive we journey, we follow 
a custom ingrained for centuries, the custom of pilgrimage, 
What lies at the root of this practice ? 

Every religion appears to have some sacred sites. Where 
there is a definite founder, the places associated with him 
are obviously of interest. Therefore, in Sinai, in Palestine, 
in Nepaul, in Arabia, in Persia, as well as in Shantung, are 
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a few of the localities of historical importance. Only second 
to the founder will be the great missionaries, and then come 
local saints ; the scenes of their labours will receive attention. 
Thus the Jew is drawn to the reputed tomb of Nahum at 
Mosul, of Ezekiel near Babylon, of Ezra at Basra. Of later 
leaders two are famous in the East, as doing much to recon- 
struct Judaism after the rebellion suppressed by Hadrian ; 
so the tomb of Rabbi Meir by the lake of Tiberias, and 
that of Rabbi Simeon ben Yokai by lake Merom became 
hallowed spots. Similarly, the places where Muhammad was 
born, preached, ruled, died, Mecca and Medina, have ever 
since been bound up with him. In all such cases, it was 
natural that mere curiosity, or veneration of the departed 
man, should attract many sightseers. And as each century 
enriched the place with new associations, more and more 
objects of interest accumulated, till the city might become 
a thorough museum of history. And in the great majority 
of cases, expectations of healing, entertained by the visitors, 
have led to a general belief in local miracles, with constant 
increments of shrines and relics. 

Take, for example, Canterbury, quite aside from its 
Roman road, its Jutish runes, and all other secular antiquities, 
down to its steam locomotive of 1825. Here is its most 
ancient church dedicated to Martin, the soldier-preacher of 
France, another where the Welsh commemorated the Roman 
soldier, Pancras, many relics of Augustine, the Italian 
missionary. Here are possessions of famous archbishops, 
like Dunstan and that Alphege who was brutally murdered 
by the Danes, and whose body was solemnly buried by the 
Danish King Cnut; with other martyrs such as Thomas 
a Becket, Thomas More, Thomas Cranmer. As there is such 
a galaxy of history in one little Kentish town, who can 
wonder if there is such a stream of visitors, to this day, that 
the town lives by them! But there was a time when visitors 
went, moved by more than mere curiosity, sentiment, 
history. These places were felt to be holy ground, and 
men went not simply as tourists, but as pilgrims. They 
sought to deepen their devotion and to edify themselves ; 
they were taught that the visit was a means of grace, being 
a ‘good work” which counted in their favour when God 
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made up their account. Thus some were led to adopt pil- 
grimage as their vocation, and spent their years accumulating 
merit by wandering from one shrine to another, till Erasmus 
laughed at the whole system, and the old order passed away 
at Canterbury, shattered by an iconoclast tyrant. 

Now this deeply rooted instinct shows itself in the East 
to-day, as when Chaucer told of his Canterbury Pilgrims. 
To 83 hills in Japan the pilgrims toil, reverencing Kwannon ; 
and in some circles such a round of worship is held to mark 
the transition from boyhood, the assumption of manhood. 
Far back in Chinese story can be traced the same desire. 
The travels of Chinese Buddhists to the sacred sites of Nepal 
have been minutely recorded, and might compare with the 
contemporary classic books written by early Christian pilgrims 
in the Holy Land. Only the Chinese custom goes back even 
earlier, and opens out a deeper problem. Before Buddhism 
invaded the Central Kingdom, what did the Chinese pilgrim 
frequent, and why ? 

The Hindu to-day affects water, especially where two 
rivers join. But the yellow race does not worship at its 
Yellow River, or other mighty waterways which so often 
devastate the country. There was a time when sacrifices 
were offered to the rivers and streams. But now not streams, 
but hills, are their chosen resorts. When we ask, What 
made these hills famous ? we find no primeval Muhammad or 
Buddha, and we must look further. There has been no one 
in China quite to match Muhammad, or Gautama the Buddha, 
whose wanderings have made places sacred. But there are 
many places which, without any outstanding name, have 
been regarded as holy time out of mind. It is by no means 
unusual in other lands to find scenes of pilgrimage which 
have evidently had comparatively modern Christian associa- 
tions grafted on to a much older stock. In Brittany the 
peasants go on Pardons to their great cromlechs and menhirs 
where people worshipped 2,000 years ago. Glastonbury, 
despite its legends of the holy grail and holy thorn, yet bears 
witness by its name that once it sheltered the glass house of 
Merlin, and was the Avalon where a kindly maiden ruled, 
who healed the wounded and made them happy for ever. 
Chartres was a centre of Druidic rites and lode-stone for 
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pilgrims long before any missionary penetrated thither and 
told new stories of a virgin-mother. Mecca was the temple 
for all Arabia, the store-house of its 365 gods, ages before 
Muhammad ; and, though he strove to break away from its 
associations, he was fain at last to compromise, retaining 
sacrifices and other barbaric usages unknown elsewhere to 
his followers. 

So with the Sacred Mountains of China. There is a thin 
rind of Buddhism on some of them, easily peeled away. 
Then comes the more substantial fruit, of which we have 
much to say. But even this is not of the essence; at the 
core we find something far older than all Lao Tzu invented 
or that was invented for him, than all Confucius gathered 
up, something of the more ancient religion. These moun- 
tains were not made famous by the Taoists; they had an. 
immemorial flavour of sanctity about them. Men believed 
in mountain spirits, in currents of influence ascending and 
descending, in hill spectres, before any thinker thought to 
codify and rationalise these beliefs. They instinctively 
offered sacrifices to the gods of the range and the peaks, 
especially when about to cross or to scale them, long before 
the chief minister of Yao was appointed President of the 
Mountains, or the Emperor undertook to offer on the altar 
of the Earth at the summer solstice. They had their super- 
stitions as to the preparation needful, in the way of fasting 
and purification, that they might climb the passes, before 
any corps of priests organised temples and laid out highways. 

Is it not time that the student who has the “ spiritual 
power of 5 teeth’’ turned a little more serious attention to 
China—mammoth, masterful, immortal China? Time has 
been devoted by some who seem to have no teeth at all in 
discussing the ephemeral froth and foam of temporary and 
superficial agitations. The shaft has not been sunk deep 
enough to reach the primitive thought of the peasant. This 
persists. This indicates the age-long drift of a 5th of the 
human race. It may be that these pages, while they do not 
pretend to achieve ultimate scientific results, may at least 
awaken some competent investigator to the possibilities of 
the Land of the Central Glory, wherein dwell the greatest 
people in all the world. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE FOOT OF TAI SHAN, IN 5 DIGITS 


(1) Imper1aL Pruerims FRoM Nort CapiTaL To East 
MOUNTAIN 


Tart SHAN is the chief mountain, and must be approached 
from the chief city. Such has ever been the practice of the 
chief ruler, and it is fitting to follow imperial precedent. 

Many an emperor has been from his capital to this Hast 
Mountain, that on behalf of his people he might perform 
pilgrimages and offer homage or sacrifice. The inscriptions 
of four of them carved on the rock, rubbings and translations 
of which are before me, will presently appear. Half a dozen 
others deserve at least passing notice, whose journeys all 
lie in the last 18 centuries. 

Of Yao’s visit 4 millenniums ago no reliable details survive, 
but it testifies to the extreme antiquity of the mountain for 
worship. In the records of the hill, roll 11, we have an edict 
of the Han Emperor Chang Ytian Ho, dated Moon 2 Year 2 
(March-April, a.p. 85), which places him in the reign of 
Domitian, when the survivors of the apostles were above 
70 years old. 


** Highest Command. 

‘‘T, the Emperor, will visit Tai Shan, burn fuel, as an 
offering to hills and rivers, and report sacrifice at the re ay 
Hall, to display the merit of previous emperors. 

‘* Ye descendants of the 2 kings, and of former teachers, 
all ye nobles, uncles, brothers, nephews, young grandsons, 
ye 100 ministers, ye minor officials, ye members of the clan ; 
ye who are on the borders, those in the outer deserts, those 
beyond the desert, those west of the mountains, climb the 
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6 THE FOOT OF TAI SHAN, IN 5 DIGITS 


mountains, cross the rope bridges, ascend the passes, traverse 
defiles, hasten and assist at the sacrifice. Hard though the 
road be to travel because of rivers and hills, yet important 
is this sacrifice to honour our Ancestors and perform works 
of merit. 

‘“*I myself am poor and faulty. As Emperor, I inherit 
their honour and glory and now to wash myself and offer, 
I am ashamed and troubled. As saith the Book of Odes, 
When a man is about to sacrifice, confusion of thought 
readily overtakes him. And thus indeed I, the Emperor, 
have pondered on former events, and the spirit of God has 
plainly come upon me, so that I have succeeded in due course. 
Now therefore We prepare to offer; may all good spirits 
manifest their glory ! 

“I the Emperor unite with you scholars and you noble 
fathers with one heart to make. ourselves anew, that the 
realm may be forgiven. All worthy of forgiveness that day 
shall be forgiven; those unworthy are not included... . 
All taxes of the fields . . . are remitted.’ 


500 years later, when the passionate Yang Chien ruled, 
and was almost the first to reunite the various kingdoms 
into one empire, though he did not reach the coast near 
Canton, a famine broke out. This was worse in the district 
now known as Shensi. The Emperor arranged for the 
transport of the population thence, east-south into Honan, 
nearer his capital of Lo-yang; and it may well be imagined 
how terrible were their sufferings. Recognising that the 
calamity was a manifestation of the anger of Heaven, he 
accepted the responsibility of representing his people and 
making public confession of sin. Now mark that the holy 
mountain of Sung Shan was hard by his capital, and that 
the refugees being replanted in Honan must needs pass 
near by, and yet that Sung Shan was not holy enough for 
his purpose. It is often the distant which allures, though 
we might have as good at home. Yang Chien decided to 
visit the far-off Tai Shan, and, assuming the guilt of his 
nation, sacrifice and intercede for the passing of the peril. 
In the 38rd moon his prayer was heard, there came an abundant 
crop, and presently many of the wanderers returned, like 
Naomi, in the beginning of barley harvests. 

In the next dynasty, when the T‘angs had extended their 
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boundaries to about the present limits, the great Kao Tsung 
undertook a tour of all the holy mountains. Once again 
mere geographical convenience was neglected. From his 
new capital of Ch‘ang-An, which we call Sian, he came 
toward the ocean that he might begin his pilgrimage at Tai 
Shan. To the summit he ascended, and duly performed the 
sacred rites. Then comes a very human story, free from 
the officialism that too often pervades the ancient annals. 
To his distant capital had come the rumour of a “‘ Harmony 
Clan,” a patriarchal family with 1,000 members, in which 
no quarrel had ever occurred ; the women were not jealous, 
the children did not snatch one another’s toys, the very 
dogs neither stole bones from their friends nor snarled at 
them. Far different was it in the Emperor’s palace, and he 
went to learn the secret of this happy family. Having paid 
his devoirs at the tomb of the great sage Confucius, he felt 
able to lay aside imperial state, and call upon the head of 
this peaceful clan. As man to man, he sought to know the 
secret of this wonderful achievement. The patriarch wrote 
100 characters and presented the scroll to his august but 
anxious visitor. The first word was Forbearance, and so 
was the last; nay, 100 times did this counsel appear; for 
family peace the one motto is, to Forbear. 

An emperor of the 5 Short Dynasties had a remarkable 
adventure. When he was on his journey, in his train was a 
scholar named Kan Tang. As happens to all emperors from 
Nicholas to Napoleon, and to divers presidents, from Faure 
to McKinley, an assassin sought to slay him. But out from 
the flowing sleeve of Kan Tang was swiftly drawn an iron 
club, and the brave scholar warded off the treacherous blow, 
at the cost of his own life. In grateful honour, a memorial 
was erected to this loyal man. As time went by, this was 
copied in many places, and so his protection was com- 
memorated more and more widely. 400 years after his self- 
sacrifice, the tablets were to be found in every city with the 
inscription Shih Kang Tang. It would appear that then the 
memory of the man began to fade, and as the tablets were 
originally made of stone brought from Tai Shan, its name 
was prefixed. Thus the tablets bore the characteristic and 
symbolic 5 characters, Tai Shan Shih Kan Tang: ‘‘ This 
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stone from Tai Shan can ward off [evil spirits].”’> And their 
virtue came to be more and more associated with the magic 
power of the Sacred Mountain, until they were regarded as 
more powerful than the 5 Diagrams. Yet when to-day the 
traveller from a cross lane finds his straight way barred by 
a blank wall figuring a dragon-face and the 5 ideographs 
which announce that speeding demons are here engulfed 
and rendered innocuous, the intelligent scholar recalls the 
valour of his predecessor a millennium ago, and may 
strengthen his resolve to be equally alert and courageous 
in the hour of danger. To how many other men has 
it been vouchsafed that memorial plaques are to be found 
in every town, and are yet being constantly erected ? 
Who has 10,000 tombstones, the same as Kan Tang of 
Tai Shan ? 

Centuries rolled on after the brave Kan Tang laid down 
his life. Dynasties rose and fell, When in a little island 
far to the west, the Scottish Stewarts were tottering to their 
fall, the Chinese Mings in the Central Kingdom were forced 
to call Manchu soldiers to strengthen them against the 
rebels. Shuh Chih led his banner-men through the Great 
Wall, and put down the rising. It has been humorously 
said that this effort wearied him, and he looked around for 
a comfortable seat; this he found as the Divine Utensil in 
the Forbidden City within Peking. The last Ming disappeared 
and the first Manchu enthroned himself in his stead. For 
18 years he maintained his place, then was gathered to his 
fathers, and a magnificent tomb housed the imperial Manchu. 
Around his memory there grew up the quaint legend of the 
Bowl-baby. 

From Heaven to Earth flew down an angel bearing a baby 
in a bowl, and gently rested the treasure on the waters of 
the Ya Lu River. Another celestial guardian, all unseen 
by mortal eye, watched over it as. it floated down-stream. 
Guided by this irresistible hand, the frail ark glided serenely 
along the duck-green water towards the Yellow Sea. A 
noble lady with her maidens saw the strange craft as it 
passed along, with a happy infant crowing in perfect con- 
tentment. She summoned her attendants, drew the vessel 
to shore, and from the dangers of the current saved the 


AS TAI SHAN STONE, PHOTOGRAPHED BY WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL IN 
NOVEMBER A.D. 1909, NEAR STONE FACE VILLAGE, KWANGSI. 


The 5 ideographs have been freely translated: ‘‘ I am Tai shan; you dare not run 
over me.” Compare with the stone of the 5 diagrams at Sung Shan. 
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heavenly gift. She nursed him, took him to her home, and 
trained him in the Manchu lore. Such was the origin of the 
leader, brave and accomplished in the arts of war, who was 
called from the outer world to pass the Wall, and who, 
surrounded by his banner-men, established the Manchu 
power in the Central Kingdom. 

So the new race sought to promulgate the legend that 
they might be accepted indeed as of heavenly birth, and 
watched over by angels. Then came another opportunity 
to K‘ang Hsi, second of the line. On the 15th sun of the 
Ist moon of the Rat year, a petition was presented to him 
that he would visit Tai Shan and burn fuel. He replied with 
official modesty that his predecessors had amassed great 
virtue, which was not yet his; he was diligently visiting 
neighbouring sites, but had not yet seen the east-south ; 
with the permission of his parents he would remedy the 
omission. So on the 28th sun of the 9th moon of the Rat, 
he set out from the city of Peking in the Green Dragon, 
which disgorged him at Tai Shan within a fortnight. Nor 
was he content simply to kow-tow at the foot ; he ascended 
the time-worn Pan road and ‘‘ touched the No-word tablet 
of the Chin dynasty,”’ which is at the crest, ‘‘ arrived where 
Confucius regarded the world small.”? One night did he 
lodge on the summit, admiring the colour of the moon, 
and composing poems to enjoy himself. Then came to him 
an inspiration, and he saw his way to enlist the devotion 
of the people, paid so continuously to Tai Shan, into a devo- 
tion to his new royal house. Scholars had, of course, been 
commissioned to search out all the precedents of former 
visits ; geomancers had selected for him the proper days to 
quit Peking and to arrive here. Scholars now should provide 
the raw material to be transfigured by his art into a subtle 
plea, not only for his own divine descent, but for the natural 
affinity of Manchuria with the venerable Tai Shan. And 
thus in due time there appeared the heavenly document, 
known as the Vein of the Mountain, written by the Holy 
Ancestor, the merciful Emperor K‘ang Hsi. 


** Ancients and moderns, when discussing the veins of the 
mountains in the 9 Countries, have been content to say, 
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Hua Shan is tiger, Tai Shan is dragon. Geographers have 
merely said that Tai Shan, shooting up upon the east, 
extends its wings right and left like screens. But they 
have not ascertained whence the dragon of Tai Shan 
comes. 

‘Now I, the Emperor, have commissioned a careful topo- 
graphy, I have thoroughly examined the veins of the earth, 
I have despatched men to survey the seas. And thus have 
I, the Emperor, learned how the dragon of Tai Shan starts 
and comes from Ch‘ang Pai Shan, the Ever White Mountain, 
which forms a continuous chain with the Black Mountain of 
Manchuria. 

** Hundreds of rivulets flow down the Ever White Mountain 
and join to form three rivers, the Sung Hua [Sungari] or 
pineflower, the Yalu or duck-green, the T‘umén or earth-gate. 
When these have been shed, the mountain squirms southward 
with lofty peaks toward the Golden Country, and attracts 
attention at Iron Hill (now Port Arthur). The skeleton of 
the dragon next extends into the sea, sometimes sinking down, 
sometimes its spines appearing as islands. These islands are 
signs of the Dragon continuing from Happy Hill to the Red 
precipice in the upper country in Shantung. Rising from 
the ocean, the dragon walks over the earth for 800 li; he 
curves at Tai An, and comes to a halt with his head at Tai 
Shan, the Great Mountain. His shape, so great and high, 
becomes the first of the 5 Peaks; curling together, he rears 
his head, and this forms the head of the 5 Peaks. 

“Some may doubt, but if we trace the links, visible and 
invisible, doubts will disappear. I, the Emperor, liken it to 
a dragon because the form and breath of a dragon may be 
exhibited at any place. Hear what saith Pan-ku, ‘ Form and 
breath appear as head and tail.’ Hear our modern men of 
wisdom, ‘ It may pass through cavern and water.’ Thus we 
observe that the North Sea is but the great cavern of Tai 
Shan. Hearken also to Sung Wei-hsiao, who saith in his 
Physical Phenomenon of the Earth, ‘ It may extend into river 
and sea.’ Thus it is reasonable to say that the dragon of 
Ch‘ang Pai Shan extends under the sea and emerges as Tai 
Shan. Finally, it is proven by its direction, for it faces west- 
south and backs east-north.”’ 


This last clinching argument refers to the axiom of Chinese 
geographers as to the natural direction of all ranges, But 


DEATH OF K‘ANG HSI 1] 


really K‘ang Hsi showed no little acumen in tracing one 
range of hills, submerged, indeed, for a few miles, with only 
peaks showing above the Yellow Sea, but essentially one 
whether in Manchuria or in Shantung. Is it not a similar 
bold generalisation to trace one great rift in the Jordan 
Valley, the Dead Sea, the Gulf of Akaba, the Red Sea, the 
chain of lakes through Victoria Nyanza and Tanganyika ? 
Had K‘ang Hsi, in some previous incarnation, watched the 
lava torrent pour forth from the western highlands of Scot- 
land, at the surface now as fissured isles, now creeping 
onward, onward beneath the boiling sea, till it climbs 
the Irish coast and comes to view again as the Giant’s 
Causeway? It was one fiery dragon belching clouds of 
steam, whether in the cave of Staffa by Argyll or on the 
Ulster shore. 

K‘ang Hsi had some intuitions as to geology, he had a 
wonderful flair for theology. It was he who promulgated 
the famous Sacred Edict,! which was ordered, by his successor, 
Yang-chéng, to be read publicly throughout the Empire 
every fortnight. If the people would believe that their 
sacred mountain was but the head of a monster dragon who 
had crawled across land and under water from Manchuria, 
there would be greater readiness to accept the yoke of a 
Manchu ruler. : 

And so, when he joined his ancestors, and his body lay in 
the royal cemetery, another generation paid the same politic 
homage at the same ancient holy mountain. With true 
respect for religious idealism, it was the 5th son of the royal 
house who was selected to perform the pilgrimage, and he 
was furnished with a letter of instruction from Prince Ch‘ien 
Lung: 


“My brother, now that you have diligently studied and 
long practised the doctrines of the great Sage, you have at 
length the honour to offer sacrifice to Confucius in his temple 
at Ch‘u-fu.2 When you gaze upon the majesty of the holy 
countenance, regarding him as though present indeed, 
examine and reflect on your behaviour. How great to have 
this opportunity ! 


1 See A Yankee on the Yangtze, by William Edgar Geil. 
2 Ch‘ti-fu, i.e. Crooked Hill. 
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‘*“OQur imperial father has another commission. Offer 
sacrifice also at Tai Shan. Brother, you will be the better 
for going there. ‘In ancient days Confucius ascended Tai 
Shan, and esteemed the world small.’ So wrote Mencius, 
meaning that whoever entered even the hall of the Sage 
could appreciate the sublime, the deep, the spacious, the ° 
lofty teachings of Confucius ; then the teachings of all other 
philosophers appeared paltry. It is as when a man ascends 
Tai Shan and beholds its majestic peaks; thereafter all 
lower hills and plains are unworthy. Brother, when you 
enter the hall of Confucius, when you mount to the summit 
of Tai Shan, your sincerity and reverence should daily amass, 
your upward gaze should daily be more intent, your views 
should widen, your heart expand.” 


In due time Ch‘ien Lung himself occupied the Divine 
Utensil, and there is extant in the 8rd roll of the mountain 
annals an account of the thoughtful care he gave, not only 
for this brother, but for their aged mother to perform this 
pious duty. His edict was issued in his 85th year the 4th 
moon : 


‘** Supreme Command. 

** Fu Ming An has reported orally how anxious are the 
people of Shantung for the imperial presence at the com- 
pletion of the rebuilding of the temple in Tai An. Next 
year will occur the 80th birthday of the holy mother. Her 
Majesty desires to visit Tai Shan and offer incense. There- 
fore I, the Emperor, grant the petition of Fu Ming An, and bid 
him prepare everything, economically, not extravagantly. 
The governor will understand what is meant, and will conduct 
himself accordingly. 

** From the frontier of Shantung it is several days’ journey 
to Tai Shan and Ch‘ti Fu. Fu Ming An suggested that several 
temporary palaces be built, for lunching and sleeping. I, the 
Emperor, recognise that the holy mother is aged, and that a 
tile-roofed house is more comfortable for her than a felt 
tent ; moreover, this will save the trouble of transporting 
tents; therefore his suggestion is approved. But, as each 
will be used only once, let the building be coarse though 
clean; let no imitation hills and lakes and pavilions be 
constructed, wasting money and labour. 

‘* Moreover, as the mountain road is steep and winding, 
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the holy mother will not ascend to the very top, but simply 
stop at the half-way temple for her offering. Let no palace 
be built at the summit. I, the Emperor, will ascend the 
mountain ; a little repairing of the road for the horses to 
go up is all that will be needed; let no sky bridges be built 
as formerly, to trouble the workers. The governor is com- 
manded to conduct affairs economically, and not luxuriously, 
according to my wishes. 
“* Obey this.” 


And is this to be true only for Manchu princes 2 centuries 
ago? In the Head-best Place (Peking) we, too, planned the 
expedition that explored the Great Wall, defence of the 
realm; here, too, we gained Imperial Introductions and 
protection for our journey on the Great River, waterway 
of commerce ; from here let us investigate the Great Moun- 
tain, Head of the 5 Peaks, centre of antique religion. In 
the footprints of peasants, of emperors, of Red Lanterns, and 
Red Eyebrows, we arrived at the East Mountain, on the 
5th sun of the 5th moon.! 


(2) Tat An, Crry oF PEACE 


Each holy peak has one city or town near its foot, specially 
associated with it; and each holy city has within its walls 
one temple peculiarly connected with the peak. To Tai 
Shan the mountain belongs Tai An, the city ; within the city 
is Tai Miao, the temple of the mountain. Observe how 
distinctive this Chinese custom is. In the South Seas is a 
holy mountain, a seething voleano ; but it has no town and 
no temple annexed. In Italy, Vesuvius is prominent enough, 
but Pompeii was not consecrated to it, nor has Naples a 
temple in its honour. The 7 hills of Rome are famous 
enough, but the city was perched on them, not crouched at 
their foot, and while temples abounded, there was none 
dedicated to the Palatine. Here in China we shall find near 
the base of each mountain its sacred town, which has grown 
up around the temple to the god-mountain. 

This city at the southern foot of Tai Shan is named Tai 


1 The 3rd of the 3rd moon, and the 9th of the 9th moon are also propitious 
days for visiting mountains ; see Highteen Capitals of China, p. 281. 
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An,! Great Peace. It recalls the old Babylonian name, Uru- 
Salem, City of Peace, by which the Holy City built on 5 of the 
hills of Palestine has been known for thousands of years. This 
particular city has a fairly long history, but not to compare 
with that of western Asia ; for here the city is a mere adjunct 
of the mountain. The story of Tai An is known for about 
a thousand years, although a sacred hamlet existed here for 
millenniums previous, in which time several sites wereoccupied. 
Four centuries ago it was rebuilt with stone instead of clay, 
the walls more than 7 li round, the moat 80 feet wide and 
20 deep, with a gate on each face. The last rebuilding was 
in the 18th year of Ch‘ien Lung, whose antiquarian piety 
we have already noticed. Since his day the gates have been 
called ‘‘ Facing-the-Sun, Peak Entertains, Great Peace, 
Looking at the Holy.” We entered by the Entertainment 
Gate on the west and at once ascended the wall to the north. 

The sons of Korah wrote about their City of Peace : ‘‘ Walk 
about Zion and go round about her, tell the towers thereof ; 


1 “The prefectural city of Tai An was formerly the town (chén = market 
town) of Tai Yo. In the 5th year of K‘ai Pao (a.p. 972) of the Sung Dynasty 
the district city of Ch‘ien-féng was built on this spot, having been removed 
here. In the first year of Ta-chung Hsiang-fu (4.D. 1008) the name was 
changed to Féng Fu, and the city built anew at the east-south about 3 li 
from the old one, and the old one was deserted. Inthe 2nd year of Ta-Ting 
of the Chin (Golden Tartar Dynasty, A.D. 1162) the city was removed back 
to its former site, . . . where it remained till the time of Ming. In the 
Chia-ching period of the Ming Dynasty, the Assistant Sub-Prefect of Tsinan, 
Wang Yiin-hsing, was appointed to rebuild the city with stone instead of 
clay. The “surrounding of which was 7 li and 60 five-foot paces ... 25 
feet high, 20 feet thick. The moat was 30 feet wide, 20 feet deep. 

The record says the city had four gates and gives their names as: “‘ East 
Gate, Ching Féng; West Gate, Wang Féng; South Gate, Ch‘ien Féng; 
North Gate, Téng Féng ”’ (ascend to Féng. The “‘ Féng ”’ is the “‘ Féng ”’ of 
‘** Féng Shan,”’ the Sacrifices to Heaven and Earth). 

In 1553 the walls were repaired ; in 1639 bastions about 30 feet in circum- 
ference were added at the four corners, with turrets 50 feet high. The city 
was situated on a slope at the foot of the mountain, and E.N. of it was a 
stretch of waste land. In 1654 people were encouraged to build on this 
land, and a suburb came into being. In 1748, the 13th year of Ch‘ien Lung, 
the District Magistrate received an imperial command to rebuild the walls, 
in height, thickness, and extent the same as before. The names of the gates 
were changed to read as follows: East Gate, Ying Hsiian (Welcome-warmth- 
of-Sun Gate); West Gate, Yo Yen (Gate of the Clear-sky Peak, or ‘‘ Yo 
Entertains ’’ (?)) ; South Gate, T‘ai An (Great Peace, or the Gate of Tai An) ; 
North Gate, Yang Shéng (“‘ Gazing-up-at-the-Saint Gate,’ or ‘“‘ Looking at 
Holy’). This latter faces the Holy Mountain. . . . He also erected towers 
over the gates, and 4 stone bridges. In 1774, many of the battlements having 
fallen into disrepair, a contribution was levied on the gentry and people for 
their restoration. 
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“LIKE AN INCENSE URN” 7 


mark well her bulwarks and consider her palaces, that ye 
may tell it to the generations following.” It is capital 
advice, and we took it for this eastern City of Peace. To 
march round on top of the wall is not wearisome, only 10 li 
to be covered, with singular glimpses down into the town, 
such as only Londonderry, Chester, and York afford in the 
British Isles, and only a few forgotten Spanish forts in 
America. A pavilion over the west gate exercised our camera 
at once, and then we faced mountainwards till painted 
characters on the pavement arrested us. Was some hero 
interred here, that a tombstone or a memorial bronze was 
let into the pathway ? Quite other was the solution: in the 
days when patriotic fervour blazed high against Japan, the 
name of the upstart nation was written here, that all might 
trample upon it. Did not some enterprising bootmakers 
in our southern States find a splendid market for shoes having 
the flag of the enemy stamped upon the soles? At the 
east-south corner of the city wall is the belvedere of K‘uei- 
Hsing, Pavilion of the Perfect Prospect, decayed, but afford- 
ing superb views of Tai Shan. If the gaze be turned on the 
humming city within the ramparts, it shows abundance of 
traces, with yellow-roofed Tai Miao rising conspicuously. 
This is essentially a holy city, and religion is the dominant 
interest; far unlike a centre of commerce like Canton, 
where the conspicuous features are the massive warehouses 
and sky-scrapers of the pawn-brokers. How packed the 
people must be here, if the total area is only about 200 acres, 
with the temples occupying much space, and yet 20,000 
people supposed to dwell here. 

‘* Tai An is like an incense urn’”’; so one poetic visitor 
long before aeroplanes gave men the opportunity of a real 
bird’s-eye view. And the comparison is apt. A map of 
the district might well suggest to a lively imagination that 
Tai Shan was some vast idol, before which stood Tai An as 
the table bearing the bronze urn with incense sticks. And 
in a reverie in one of the temples here, it were easy to see 
the table, with its urn and smoking censer, expand till it 
filled the city, while the monster idol in front grew to the 
magnitude of the great Tai Shan. In very sooth this city 
is the incense stand of the holy mountain, where prayers are 
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ever being offered to the god of the nation. As witness 
imperial concern for the temple : 


** Highest Command. 

** All temples in Tai An, Shantung, are used for worshipping 
the Spirit of Tai Shan. According to tradition it is responsive 
to the prayers of people, so that people receive blessings, and 
government enjoys peace. This has been manifested many 
years. People living near and far receiving its protection, 
worship and sacrifice with reverence and piety. 

** Although all temples were repaired in the 12th year of 
K‘ang Hsi (a.p. 1673) yet after 50 years which are now 
passed, according to the Acting Governor, Fei Chin-wu, 
temples are decayed, fallen down and rotted out, and the 
winding road broken. These should be repaired. And the 
hill roads should also be repaired. 

‘“The Treasury is commanded to provide bullion and 
two ushers of the Department of the Interior to proceed to 
the spot in order to superintend the work of restoration. 

‘* Reverently and carefully repair, that the appearance of 
temples may be glorious, the work solid, strong, and per- 
manent. 

‘** Accomplish the work immediately in order to fulfil the 
purpose of my offering thanks for the people. 

** Special Command ! 

‘“* Date 7th Year Yung Chéng [a.p. 1729], “4 


As a side-light on the “ graft’ of those Yung Chéng days, 
notice that, the amount of bullion to be taken from the 
Imperial Treasury not being specified, an opportunity for 
corruption was offered. And it is not to be presumed that 
a prescription for curing diseased temples would be more 
secure from itching palms than inner bullion designated for 
any other purpose. 

Another picture of the place is given in the Diary of 
Wang Tze Jen: ‘The human body is six feet tall, and the 
eye one inch; what we see is within a hundred li: but the 
body of Tai Shan is 4,000 feet, and his eye is 10 feet ; 
how far then should he see ?”’ Ifthis is asum in mathematics 
we may gently point out that the size of the eye matters 
little. It may further be added that a six-foot man cannot 
see in level country more than three miles—very different from 
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100 li. It may lastly be replied that from a height of 4,000 
feet there is a range of about 77 miles, enough to see the 
Hoang-ho to the north-west and the Grand Canal to the 
south-west. Wang’s idea of Tai Shan as a giant is perhaps 
better than the Emperor’s idea of a dragon. It works out 
curiously in another way. Pilgrims are careful, as they 
climb up, never to spit ; are they afraid that the giant might 
retaliate in kind? A volcano spitting out lava might, 
indeed, overwhelm pilgrim and Tai An too. 

A namesake of this poet, Wang Chow, practised another 
art, that of painting. ‘‘ Expert in drawing mountain... 
water,” he was famous in the reign of Hung Wa, the Ming. 
It is often forgotten how skilled were the Chinese artists, 
and how Japanese art was inspired by them. Wang Chow 
had an official residence here in Tai An, with a tower behind 
(facing Tai Shan), which he converted into a studio. On 
its walls he stretched a white cloth, and began a picture of 
the sacred mountain, with quiet confidence that it should 
perpetuate his memory. But how often it happens that 
the artistic sense of appreciating a beautiful scene has no 
relation to the manual dexterity in reproducing it! For 
3 years Wang Chow laboured at his canvas, deeply conscious 
of his inability to depict the glories before him. Moon after 
moon circled round behind him, illumining the Yo; moon 
after moon saw him dejected at his failure. One day a 
fellow-artist, Chen, came in just as the snow began to fall. 
Wang had long discovered the possibilities in ‘‘ the frolic 
architecture of the snow,”’ and now eagerly sought to transfer 
to this picture the effect of the flying flakes. There was 
special symbolism here worth striving for, as white is the 
colour of mourning, and Tai Shan is the home of souls. A 
filmy veil of white crape to cover the mountain! Wang 
unburdened his soul to Chen, and set forth his conception, 
but confessed his incompetence to embody it. Chen thought 
awhile, and then, like Archimedes, suddenly exclaimed, “I 
have it.” He fashioned a little bow, brewed a mixture of 
chalk and bristles, coated the bow-string and twanged it 
till the improvised paint was spattered over the picture. 
The amazed artist marvelled at the sudden transformation 
into a perfect representation of ‘* whited air,’ approved, 
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and decided to accept the result as final. The “ Tai Tsung 
Dense Snow Drawing’? was much admired for many years. 
How much better to view the beauty in a picture gallery, 
or, like Wang and Chen, from the seclusion of a tower, than, 
like the poet Li Tai Po, to be overtaken by the storm on 
the hill-side, and be robbed of all inspiration; and how 
unlike a farmer-disciple of Confucius, stopped for 10 days at 
the very foot, unable to force a way through the drifts, who 
found no inconvenience, but consoled himself with music 
and thoughts of home. 

The town records tell of a young man and an old maid, 
who seem to be some of its most noted children. Chang 
Chih Wei was so named by his father, who had “ ambition 
for greatness.”’ The little fellow was early initiated into 
the mysteries of reading and writing, and by the age of 6 
was reputed able to read the 5 Classics: as they contain 
many thousand different ideographs, this was a marvellous 
feat of memory; perhaps he rather memorised the sounds 
than recognised the characters. At the age of 12 he entered 
the gate of Taoism, and dwelt in the Hall of Gathering Truth. 
Apparently, as he felt his own feet, his ideals took rather 
different shape from those of his father ; instead of aspiring 
to a post in the civil service, he aimed at the pursuit of 
knowledge and goodness. And so he dreed his own weird, 
till the decorum of his life attracted imperial attention. 
The first Yuan Emperor granted him the right to wear purple 
clothing, and changed his name to be Chang Chih Shun, 
Ambition for Purity, with the further title Teacher-upholding- 
truth-and-protecting-virtue. 

While his story is given in the city rolls, it is matched 
with that of Miss Genii Mao. Bred here in the rites of 
Taoism, she took vows as a nun, and built a convent at Chu 
Lai Shan, where she varied her life of devotion with occasional 
poetry. She was transformed in the 2nd year of the reign 
of Yen Yu, 11th moon, 19th sun (December 15, a.p. 1315), 
leaving as her epitaph: | 


‘* 30 years I dwelt as a nun in this mixed-up world, keep- 
ing the doctrine. In the sea of right and wrong, I learned to 
distinguish the truth. 
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‘““ Now I put off my skin-bag, now I break through the 
obstructions (of the body). 
‘“ And my spirit wanders for ever free through the air.” 


So great was her reputation that the general of the district 
erected a monument and placed an inscription on it, while 
the valley has ever since been known as the Valley of the 
Old Lady Mao, or the Vale of the Aged Virgin. 

Elsewhere in the Annals is a sensible remark by Chow 
Lung-chia, who, in writing a preface to Lin’s Collection of 
Omens of Tai Shan, said : 


‘““ There have been many good officials here, the loyal and 
brave Chen Chun, the kind and honest Li Ku, the philan- 
thropic and sympathetic Huang-fu, Chen-ching, and Han 
Shao, the austerely virtuous Sheng Tien, the just and in- 
corruptible Wei An Shih. All these prominent officials are 
widely known, but, as they handed down no writings, a 
thousand years later they will be classified simply as officials 
of capacity. Which of them can compare with Lin Kuo 
An, whose character and literature are so eminent that they 
will never rot ? ” 


Here we have a great problem raised: Is doing or teaching 
the more important ? David served his own generation, 
and fell asleep: were it not for his Psalms, who would care 
about him ? A good and helpful life is indeed praiseworthy, 
but, unless its lessons are handed on to future generations, 
how soon its influence fades away! Is it not in literature 
that the gains of the past are conserved for all time ? This 
Wwe may accept, even when we smile at the actual work of 
our friend, Lin Kuo An, which was a Collection of the Omens 
of Tai Shan. 

Another notability embalmed in the Annals is Old Cross- 
legs, or otherwise known as The Kowtowing Monk. It is 
not known whence he came, but it was his custom to instal 
himself in the shrine of the Marquis Ling-pai at Tai An. At 
night he would sit cross-legged, never sleeping, until dawn ; 
and by day he would wander through the busy city streets 
kowtowing and exhorting men to virtue. ‘‘ I warn Good Men”’ 
was his oft-repeated cry. Jerusalem knew such a fanatic 
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in the last few years of her existence, a man perpetually 
striding through her streets with the unending cry of ‘Woe !”’ 
But this kowtowing monk of Tai An had a method in his 
madness, and if anyone accosted him and asked what his 
warning was he would say, “‘I have lived in contemplation 
50 years. Now there are 4 kinds of births: Womb-birth, 
Egg-birth, Damp-birth, and Transformation-birth. Only 
man is a noble utensil. His nature being spiritual, he can 
tread the earth and become a Buddha. See to it that your 
pilgrimage to the Precious Peak be not entirely thrown 
away, so that, after passing through this life, you may visit 
the Pure Springs [of Paradise].”’ 

He foretold the date of his own dissolution. 

**T warn Good Men,” so the monk cried aloud. At the very 
headquarters of this mountain worship the monk testified 
against it: warning good men against empty pilgrimage. 

Too long have we lingered on the walls, looking at the 
little city from its bulwarks, dipping into its Annals. The 
heart of the city is its temples, and by far the most important 
of these is the Tai Miao: not to be confused with the Bright 
Hall, which was the ‘‘ Tai Miao of the Son-of-heaven for the 
worship of ancestors,’’ and located 10 li away. 

The Book of Propriety says: 


‘The Emperor entered the East-school of the Bright Hall 
to honour parents and regard benevolence highly. He 
entered the West-school to honour virtuous men and regard 
morality highly. . . . He entered the South-school to honour 
aged men. . . . He entered the North-school for the purpose 
of honouring the dignity of degrees of officials. . . . The 
Kmperor entered the Central-school, or the Great School, to 
learn the Doctrine and to exhibit respect for teachers.” 


Informing names for the 5 Colleges of the University of 
Tai Shan ! 

Again and again the Tai Miao has been restored or rebuilt ; 
half a dozen imperial edicts as to this lie before us, and 
one of them is so generous that no limit is set to the amount 
of bullion that may be drawn from the Department of the 
Interior. Presently we shall set forth in full one account 
of a royal progress, with the full ritual. Meantime let one 
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brief commission suffice. It was issued in the 41st year of 
Chien Lung, the 7th moon, the 11th sun; the year works 
out as 1776. The commission is a comical contrast to the 
events of the other hemisphere. 


“To Wang Ting Yu, 

‘** Member of the Inner Cabinet. 

‘**'Tai Shan is the protection of the East, Angin like a 
hero beside the Left Sea. 

‘** Head of the 5 Peaks, it affords shelter under its rocks, 
yet thence come forth clouds diffusing showers around. 

** Its authority is absolute. Its dignity cannot be increased. 

** For crushing the rebellion of the Moslems, thanksgiving 
is made to the god who invisibly aided us. 

** The successful end of the year is announced: sacrifices 
are offered to the god: 

** May their fragrance be accepted.” 


Before concentrating our attention on the Tai Miao, with 
its 5 south gates, its courtyard like a village fair, full of 
booths for trinkets, amulets, maps of the Shan, guide-books, 
magic maps, rubbings of the tablets, with its peep-shows 
and its dancing-girls, let us remember that there are other 
places of interest. 

Hung reminds his readers that, to appreciate the mountain, 
to which temple and town are but subsidiary, it is right to 
circumambulate it. In the preface which he wrote to Wang’s 
Annals of the Great Mountain, he says: ‘* After I had walked 
around in the Field of Tai Shan and had a surrounding view 
of it, I could but praise it, saying, ‘ Great. This is the perfect 
view Under Heaven, and the greatest stronghold Under 
Heaven.’ ”’ 

He knew not how to express his appreciation of its 
beauty and of its strength. And so again speaks the poet 
Tung: 


‘** Look crosswise, and it appears a ridge ; 

‘** Look lengthwise and it appears a peak. 

** Look from near and from afar; it is quite different. 

‘** He who stands in the lap of the Mountain to behold it, 
does not know the real face of the Shan.” 
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Therefore, it is worth while going westward a few li to get 
another view of the Yo, and, indeed, the prospect from the 
Hell Temple will not readily be forgotten. On its own 
account this place is worth visiting, for this Plutonium was 
the scene of the first organisation of the Righteous Harmony 
Fists, better known as the Boxers, who arose out of just 10 
men meeting with Red Lamps and exercising here. They 
grew, owing to the belief that by various spells they became 
invulnerable. With failure, they were discredited even here, 
and the priest in charge, when asked by me what punishment 
was due to those who massacred foreigners in their midst, 
led, me to that department of his Hell where devils are 
depicted fitting red-hot, square, iron caps to the heads of 
their victims. That is because they failed, but it is just in 
such an atmosphere of superstition, such societies arise. 


(3) Gop’s PARTICULAR 


‘* God’s Particular’’ is a favourite appellation for this 
part of the province of East Mountain. It is a distinctive 
title which, I suppose, covers the lands of Lu? and Chi. 
We had been under the impression that ‘‘ America is God’s 
own country,” and so set ourselves to discover upon what 
the claim here was based. 

Was it on the outward scenery ? 

This, indeed, has great points of beauty, yet he who has 
climbed the Rockies will not award the first place to Tai 
Shan as a mere mountain; he who has been on the lake 
where the St. Lawrence laps a 1,000 islands will not be over- 
whelmed by the Wei-shan-hu; he who has steamed along 
the Mississippi where its levees raise it far above the fields 
around will see nothing outré in the elevated channel of the 
Hoang-ho. 

Is it the produce of the soil ? 

The salt- -quarries here are not much beyond the salt- licks 
of our prairies, but there are, indeed, new growths. Wheat 
we know, buck-wheat we know; but what are these? Rice, 
of course, is grown, and that is not utterly strange, though 
the redness of one species is a novelty. This feathery grass 


1 History of Commerce says, south of Tai Shan is Lu, north of it is Chi. 
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is millet, which is cultivated in 3 colours, black, white, and 
yellow. Not unlike it is another cereal, yellow and black 
Chih, for which we seem to have no name, as it is unknown 
in our dietary. Of all these grains, 2 stand out as appealing 
to other senses than that of taste ; the yellow-flower brightens 
the landscape far as the eye can reach, the 9-li, fragrant, 
delights the nose within a 3-mile radius. Shu Chieh? is the 
food of the commonalty, while perhaps its black, white, and 
red was some attraction to the German to come and settle 
within reach. But what a fascination has the sesame ? 
How it calls us to the age of romance, and pictures to us 
Ali Baba and Cassim, with the 40 thieves treated with 
boiling oil by Morgiana. Yet is not the Chinese romance 
even more romantic than that of Baghdad ? Hear the recipe 
of Tai An: ‘“ Take black sesame, boil it 9 times, dry it in the 
sun 9 times; do this and grind into flour; knead the flour 
into cakes, eat it; live for ever! Sesame opens the Gate of 
Immortality !” i 

The Record of the Happy Land, a Taoist work, declared 
that on Tai Shan there is much chih (fungus of longevity) 
and jadestones. And The Hill and River Classic says: ‘* On 
Tai Shan there is much jade above, and much gold below.” 
Which should be followed by a statement in The History of 
Tai: ‘Things that existed here once do not exist now,”’ 
and vice versa. Our topography only contains what actually 
exists, 

After sesame it seems needless to mention white cabbage, 
black oak-dye, red potatoes, green cucumbers, with variegated 
beet, yam, bean, onion, ginger, lotus, Shan Yao, and other 
well-known vegetables, including Fan Shu, or foreign tubers 
known as Red Yu and White Yu. Not to mention earth 
melons. None of these will justify the claim to be God’s 
Particular. 

Even fruits are not unlike home products, with peaches, 
which originated here, almonds, cherries, plums, pears, dates, 
chestnuts. The rarest would seem to be the Civil-official- 
nut. Is it that he is hard to crack, or that, when cracked, 
from the shell of the civil servant emerges the colonel; or 


1 Let it be said that Shu Chieh is popularly known as Kaoliang, or tall 
millet. The white variety is called Jade Millet. 
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perhaps he is really a very swell variety, the civil-servant 
knut ? 

Among the mysterious herbs catalogued in the Record 
is the Red-arrow, which stands still when the wind blows, 
and rustles in a dead calm ; it is not common, but when men 
see it they should kill it with a stone. This reads like a 
snake rustling in the grass, to be slain at sight, and its arrow- 
like fangs torn out by the roots. Maybe it is the Celestial 
Hemp, a species of Gastrodia, the young shoots of which are 
called Red Arrows. Another remarkable growth is good 
against fire, commonly called Care-of-fire, though its more 
dignified name is Bright Heaven. 

The most remarkable medicine is Fu Ling, concocted of 
the pine-tree. According to the Po Wu Chih (Natural 
History) the pine-tree is derived of stone essence. Sand gets 
into the cracks of the rock, whereupon it produces a pine- 
tree! After 3,000 years the pine-tree turns back into 
stone! (Cf. our Stone-pine.) The popularity of Fu Ling 
reminds me of Bo Ho, the wonder-working Bo Ho, which 
I found in Yunnan when I was “ A Yankee on the Yangtze.”’ 

Fu Ling, the Elixir of Peace! And this is how it is com- 
pounded. The pine-tree should be hewn down, severed into 
5-foot lengths, and buried on the Sacred Mountain. Here it 
acquires either of 2 remarkable properties. On the one 
hand, it may run away. Care is necessary, because it can 
- yun away. Fu Ling seems to be a hustler! But if left to 
the transforming power of the holy hill for 36 moons, it will 
bleach white. It may then be dug up and sold in the original 
5-foot lengths to the retail druggists, who slice it thin. It 
conveys the power of the city of Tai An, the city of Peace, 
for it gives peace to the patient. Fu Ling gives peace! 
Another method of preparing Fu Ling, this Essence of Peace, 
takes more time. The oil of the pine should be allowed to 
sink into the sacred soil of Tai Shan and there become 
refined and imbued with its power for 1,000 years; it 
then becomes Fu. There seems to be none of this prepara- 
tion actually on hand, at any rate, with personal guarantee 
of its genuine age. The Po Wu Chih says that Fu Ling is 
pine-sap that soaked into the earth 1,000 years ago. After 
another 1,000 years Fu Ling becomes Hu-po, or amber, also 
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called River Pearls. At present on Tai Shan there is Fu Ling, 
but no amber. (N.B.—The account is fairly accurate, so 
far as it applies to amber.) 

A famous chemist, Tsai Wen Tzu, ‘‘ interested in Yellow 
and Old,” was able to compound, from the various herbs of 
Tai Shan, Yellow Powders and Red Pills. When a great 
plague swept through God’s Particular he went from town 
to town displaying a red pennant in each market-place ; all 
who ‘“‘ drank the medicine got immediate recovery,” to the 
number of 10,000, as the Biography of Fairies asserts. ‘‘ Yellow 
and Old’ is interesting. Yellow and Old (Huang Lao) is 
an ellipsis for Huang Ti (Yellow Emperor) and Lao Tzt, the 
author of the Tao Te Ching. They are frequently coupled 
together as the 2 early Taoist patriarchs, though, as a 
matter of fact, Lao Tzu lived more than 2 millenniums after 
Huang Ti. 

What of the creatures that live in God’s Particular: is it 
they that entitle this section to its proud cognomen ? Many 
streams brawl along in their stony beds, and the fish in 
them are far-famed—the silver-white, the red, and the 
black; but many a trout fisher will be content with the 
pools he whips elsewhere and the creel from many another 
brook. More to the purpose are the white bats which grow 
1,000 years, feeding on the “‘ juice of stone”? ; but none of 
these are to be seen on exhibit, at any stage of their existence, 
alive or stuffed. Of owls, rock-pigeons, and blackbirds as 
melodious as mountain-monks, and red ladybirds warranted 
to ensure safety to those who eat them, there seems nothing 
very extraordinary to recount. The tales of hares which 
walk on 2 feet, on 2 feet cannot walk, that ‘‘ make 20 feet 
with 2 feet’’ seem reminiscent of the Australian kangaroo. 
It is almost certainly the jerboa. Yellow rats are, of course, 
appropriate to the basin of the Yellow River; white wolves 
frequent the mountain, but are wise enough to keep away 
from the places where Feng is offered. No, the fauna of 
the district are no more accountable than the flora, to make 
this God’s Particular. 

Surely, then, it must be the men. To the student of the 
Zendavesta this would seem entirely plausible if farmer- 
men are meant, ‘“‘ for he who sows the ground with care and 
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diligence acquires a greater stock of religious merit than he 
could gain by the repetition of 10,000 prayers.’’ But we 
are not in Persia. Hills are but the background, roots and 
flowers, the scenery, birds, and beasts the adjuncts ; men 
hold the centre of the stage. Mencius, a native here, reminds 
us how another famous native, Confucius, said: ‘‘ It is 
virtuous manners which constitute the excellence of a neigh- 
bourhood. If a man, in selecting a residence, does not fix 
on one where such prevail, how can he be wise ?’”’ And this 
surely is the explanation given by the people themselves, 
than whom, who can know better ? The people are simple, 
their customs pure, and they are thrifty. They like Con- 
fucianism. They have the attitude of the 2 great scholars, 
Sun and Shih; they regard Temperance and Chastity. The 
people of Lu are Chih Jen (Straight Men). I am reminded 
that in the Province of Szechwan is the Heavenly Prefecture, 
made heavenly by a man, Li Ping, who “‘ was braced by the 
love of the people.” The Mirror of the Heart, which *‘ con- 
tains the best sayings of the best men,’’ frequently quotes 
the words of those who dwelt, at least for a time, in God’s: 
Particular.+ 

God’s Particular has been either the temporary or perma- 
nent dwelling-place of many of the great men of China. 
Here both the great sages were born ; Confucius (551-478 B.c.) 
and Mencius (372-279 B.c.). Here lived Lu Pan, founder 
of the craft carpenters, and all workers in wood. If later 
emperors had sky-bridges, he, like the Jew Jacob, had a 
sky-ladder, but of his own invention; it raised and lowered 
itself! Its utmost length reached to Jupiter. No chips 
ever lay by his side, so economically did he perform his 
tasks. He never wasted wood. The highly commendable 
maxim, ‘“‘ Waste not,” is still held sacred here. We were not 
surprised to learn that here toys were invented. In the days 
of Liu Pei, the great general, Chu Ko Liang, about whom 
we wrote in The Great Wall of China, lived in God’s Particular, 
and while here built a horse of wood, also a cow of wood, 
which were used to convey supplies to the army. In other 


1 Shan Yao, Mountain Herb, is a curious name for the yam. It was 
originally Shu Yi, but, in order to avoid the personal names of 2 emperors 
(Tai Tsung of the Tang and Ying Tsung of the Sung) it was successively 
altered to Shu Yao and Shan Yao. 
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words, the products of life should be held sacred and used 
with reverent care. It may well be that the primitive method 
of worship, namely, burning fuel, originated at Tai Shan. 

The Book of Mountain and Sea gives honour where it is 
due, and declares that Tai Shan produces Chastity Wood. 
And another philosopher points out that whereas the people 
of Shantung are fond of music and politeness, it is because 
they breathe the peaceful atmosphere of this sacred mountain, 
for the Shan takes the woman-wind and makes of it man-wind 
which is fit for human beings ; whereas in Chi, where there 
is only a range of hills, massive, indeed, but not possessing 
any special sanctity, the people prefer wealth and patriotism. 

Another man considered worthy of record in the Narration 
of the Great Mountain is Mr. Snow Reed, whose exploits 
reveal the character actually noticed. In 3 things he 
excelled—music, poetry, and calligraphy—and the most 
esteemed was calligraphy. Sauntering once into the garden 
of Mr. Li on Tai Shan, he plucked up a vegetable possessing 
the virtue of odour, a leek, and, struck with its possibilities 
as a brush, dipped it into ink, wrote big characters... . 
Another day he was visiting Checkers Heaven, the Chi-ti‘en 
Kuan (a Taoist Monastery), where they begged for his handi- 
work. He chose a lofty wall, and made a ladder, by tying 
wood, to reach a conspicuous place; there he swept in 4 
characters, descended the tied-wood, unlashed his ladder, 
then, taking a survey, simulated surprise: ‘“ I have omitted 
a dot; how shall Iput it in?’ He took off his cloth turban, 
twisted it together like a rope, dipped into the ink. Then, 
with a loud shout, he flung it up against the stone wall so 
that the dot was placed exactly aright in the character. The 
motto then read : 


‘oRIRsT OF THE First ”’ 


‘** At that time people began to recognise Mr. Snow Reed as 
an uncommon individual.” But, quitting his retired life 
with Mr. Li, he devoted himself henceforth to searching 
the mountain that he might discover simples and prepare 
medicines, 

Countless biographies and anecdotes are found in the 
so-called Classics, which, indeed, have much to do with the 
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Land of Lu, and also in the annals, the local annals, which 
are much less known to Europeans. Shall we consider one 
more modern case ? 

3 brothers dwelt in a village, one of whom was deeply 
respected and known as the Supreme God. The son of 
another was termed Chang, a chip off the old block, who 
became adept at wrestling, kicking, and using the spear. 
Now in the village was a:man who terrorised the people ; 
if he was crossed in any way, his opponent was apt to find his 
barns or his house in flames. One day he fell foul of Chang, 
who speared him. So serious was the wound that the bully’s 
life was endangered, and a report was made to the magistrate. 
He notified that he would hold an inquiry, and bade Chang 
be present with the spear. At the examination the magistrate 
inquired how he did this; Chang explained the general 
character of the man and the special grievance that led to 
the fight, and at the climax said, “‘ This is how I did it,” 
giving an exhibition by plunging the spear into the desperado, 
who died forthwith. The magistrate saw an obvious way 
to avoid being compromised, and adjudged that the bully 
had been a wicked man deserving of punishment ; he ordered 
him to be buried, and the village enjoyed again the peace 
that is the heritage of those who dwell near the City of 
Peace. ‘‘ Their customs are pure.’’ Chang, having thus 
pacified one section, came under other influences, and with 
all his family has become Christian. The village gives no 
further trouble, and the magistrate is at ease. It is God’s 
Particular. And we are inclined to accept the observation 
of the American scholar, Calvin Wilson Mateer: There are 
unmistakable evidences that there is a religious element in 
the people of this province found nowhere else in China. 


(4) Tue ImpeRrAL PILGRIMS 

Two IMPERIAL WORSHIPPERS 
K‘ang Hsi and his grandson, Ch‘ien Lung, are 2 of the 
most famous Manchu Emperors, and each had a very good 
opportunity of impressing himself on his people, for each 
lived well past the ‘‘ time of obedient ears,”’ and each ruled 
upwards of 60 years.1. The former ascended the Divine 

1 T.e. 60 years of age. 
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Utensil in a.pD. 1662. Both were able to carry through great 
reforms, though it is remarkable that each failed in reforming 
the method of printing, vainly casting metal types, whereas 
their subjects held to the old wooden blocks. This failure 
is noteworthy, as showing how in daily life, as distinct from 
state administration, China held its own against Manchuria. 
Now the relation of these two Emperors to Tai An brings 
out the same fact ; the foreign emperors had to compromise 
with the time-honoured worship, to quit their fortress city, 
and the imperial temples there, to come on pilgrimage to 
the venerable Tai Shan, to perform the ancient local rites 
according to local and antique custom, at the bidding of a 
Master of the Ceremonies. How often is an ardent reformer 
thus hypnotised by the weight of tradition! how different 
have been the awful Tartar chieftains who would brook no 
compromise, but swept with blood and fire over the land, 
leaving grisly pyramids of skulls. They, at least, would 
not truckle to the past, even if they had to uproot it. Kang 
Hsi and Chien Lung, then, may be taken as fairly recent 
and very representative monarchs, whose relations with 
Tai An are well known and minutely recorded. A word or 
two more to visualise K‘ang Hsi more completely, for it was 
he who ‘‘ saved the Empire from falling into the hands of 
bigoted religious people, whether of China or the West.” 

His patronage of literature is well known. How he com- 
missioned a standard dictionary, a concordance, a cyclo- 
pedia; this may be partly due to his having been tutored 
by a foreign missionary, and “* having learned the advantage 
of classified knowledge.” Just here it is well to recollect 
that the Chinese had learned “the advantage of classified 
knowledge’? when our forefathers were still uncivilised. 
The first dictionary of Chinese phraseology was compiled 
several centuries B.c. Hsii Shen’s great Dictionary of the 
Seal Characters, containing 9,000 words, appeared about 
A.D. 100, and many encyclopedias of the Ta‘ng, Sung, and 
Yuan dynasties are still extant. These encyclopedias are 
for the most part arranged under categories. K‘ang Hsi, 
who had big ears like Confucius, framed the famous Sacred 
Edict which may be found translated in A Yankee on the 
Yangtze. He had, however, more strenuous tasks, in the 
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way of consolidating and extending the empire he had 
inherited at the age of 14, with no prestige of antiquity, as 
his father was the first Manchu to reign over the Central 
Kingdom. 

To the north he had to reckon with a new people and a 
new civilisation. From far-off Moscow expeditions filtered 
across Siberia, and whereas previous travellers had come as 
guests and had returned or had settled down as subjects, the 
Russians had built a fort on the upper Amur and claimed 
sovereignty. Russia felt the weight of K‘ang Hsi, and Peter 
the Great sought to establish diplomatic relations with the 
throne at Peking, and ultimately to agree on the Amur as 
their mutual boundary. K‘ang Hsi retaliated, however, by 
pushing far to the west on a more southerly latitude, crossing 
the Gobi Desert after difficulties from which he believed he 
was delivered by the god of Tai Shan, and making his power 
felt in Tibet, where never before had any Chinese Government 
exercised authority, though there was a certain spiritual 
affinity between the Buddhists of the Central Kingdom and 
the lamas of that lofty table-land. We are not following 
historical sequence when we mention that another expedition 
‘‘ converted ’’ the native general, Wu San Kwei, and his 
patriot troops in Yunnan. Then, as the land offered little 
further scope, he turned his attention to a famous pirate on 
the water, and sent 5 times 60 ships to restore freedom of 
the South Seas. With outward foes thus conquered or 
limited, the great Emperor set himself to knit together his 
realm. In the arts of peace he was not unwilling to learn 
from the missionaries of Southern Europe, though he sternly 
repressed their interference with his domestic politics, and 
summarily put them down when one party of them appealed 
to a foreigner for a decision on the meaning and value of 
Chinese customs. He was emphatically lord in his own 
realm. His rule seems to have been just, and favourable to 
the poor; his private life was strict, though he could take 
his pleasure in hunting; posterity has conferred on him the 
epithets of Generous, Brave, Beneficently Wise. Such was 
the man whose dealings with Tai An are now to be noted. 

What were the real inner feelings of K‘ang Hsi, few but 
himself knew. It would be interesting to speculate on the 
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vital religion of the Dalai Lama, the head Ulema, the Khalifa, 
Bishop Blougram, the Great White Tsar. Probably we may 
take words penned concerning a great empire of the west, 
and find them very true of most rulers, and especially of 
K‘ang Hsi: ‘‘ They knew and valued the advantages of 
religion as it is connected with civil government. They 
encouraged the public festivals which humanise the manners 
of the people. They managed the arts of divination as a 
convenient instrument of policy, and they respected, as the 
firmest bond of society, the useful persuasion that either in 
this or in a future life, the crime of perjury is most assuredly 
punished by the avenging gods. But, whilst they acknow- 
ledged the general advantages of religion, they were con- 
vineed that the various modes of worship contributed alike 
to the same salutary purposes.”’ 

It was on some such principle that K‘ang Hsi made a most 
stately and picturesque official visit, proceeding in royal 
pomp from Peking, his capital in the north, to Tai An, the 
City of Peace, head of the prefecture, protecting and enclosing 
the Tai Miao, the temple connected with Tai Shan, the ancient 
venerated East Mountain. The whole programme was 
elaborated according to precedents in the Book of Ceremonies, 
and was then issued as an Imperial Edict, whose injunctions 
we may well believe were carried out to the letter. English 
monarchs have, perhaps, one such pageant apiece, as when 
they go to Westminster to be crowned. But the Chinese 
attach more importance to their monarch fulfilling such rites 
as these, and the theory is that even once in every 5 years 
there should be some such worship. It is recorded that 
from Ch‘ang An, from Si An, from Hang Chow, from Nan 
King, from Pei King, to say nothing of lesser capitals, the 
rulers have come, whether dukes or princes, kings or emperors. 
Boundaries, capitals, dynasties have changed, but Tai Shan 
has exacted worship under all conditions. 

In A.D. 1684 the Holy Roman Emperor, Leopold I, was 
beginning to make Vienna a great capital, and was showing 
himself deeply intolerant. Carlos II of Spain was imbecile. 
Louis XIV was preparing to revoke the Edict of Nantes. 
Charles II was a crypto-Catholic who cannot be imagined 
going on a pilgrimage. Aurangzeb, the Great Mogul, was on 
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his military pilgrimage to conquer the Deccan. This was 
the time chosen by K‘ang to issue his imperial Edict. 


‘* Highest Command. ; 

‘* National Festival. Sun 19, moon 9, year 23, K‘ang Hsi. 

[27 October, 1684. | 

‘* All Emperors receive and keep the highest command to 
rule the thousand countries. The root principle is to pay high 
regard to the people; the prime duty of government is to 
seek out distress. Therefore the court of Yii emphasised 
visiting, and visited various directions. The Chow Dynasty 
regarded as important sympathy with distant people. And 
therefore they made progress, as the Classics and the Books 
of National Ceremonies testify. 

‘* I, the Emperor, receive blessings from above, and, follow- 
ing my ancestors, rule over millions of people. Morning and 
night am I sedulous to provide peace for the people, to enrich 
and to instruct them. 

** Since I, the Emperor, dare neglect none, I fear that some 
simple people may have troubles which have not been pre- 
sented tome. Therefore I, the Emperor, have visited places 
in Chih-Li and have diligently given assistance, and now I 
purpose to visit places in Shantung to know the customs 
there. Moreover, in this first Rat Year, conditions in the 
world-end (whole realm) are peaceful, and since we desire 
to continue this happy time, the people must receive more 
grace. 

‘* Therefore I, the Emperor, take opportunity to ride the 
carriage, visiting and inquiring of those in whom the people 
have confidence. As yet pleasures and benefits are confined 
to people at a few places, grace and mercy not being widely 
distributed to all the nine existences. 

‘* My heart is dissatisfied, therefore I, the Emperor, choose 
this time to exhibit my universal justice and benevolence 
that mine may be a reign of peace and plenty. 

‘* All taxes of K‘ang Hsi, 28rd year, shall be remitted to 
those places through which the imperial procession to the 
Kast shall pass. As we are on our way to Tai Shan, let 
officials everywhere sacrifice to the Four Peaks and the 
Four Rivers. All officials, soldiers, and other people who 
committed crime before K‘ang Hsi, 23 year, 9th moon, 24th 
sun, whether sentenced to death or to banishment, whether 
tried or untried, are hereby forgiven, except those who 
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committed the ten unpardonable crimes. All bullion for 
offering sacrifices and praying for rain or fair may be retained. 
All decayed temples on the Wu Yo and Four Rivers are to 
be repaired by the local officials, to manifest their sincerity 
and piety. All inner and outer civil and military officials 
who should be punished are pardoned. All who have not 
received the honours of their new degrees should now do so. 
All supplies for orphans and the poor, which remain in local 
officers and committees, are to be disbursed. 

‘Supply the orphans and poor. 

‘“Wu Hsi. The time of splendour is due. 

“The grace of bestowing and forgiving is abundantly 
enriched. 

‘When houses enjoy peace and happiness the blessing of 
a long reign is greatly enhanced. 

** Widely proclaim to all under heaven ! 

** Let all be heard and known !” 


That was his general edict announcing a general progress, 
with its accompanying benefits. Now notice how this was 
supplemented in detail by a special edict as to the ceremonial 
of the Holy Ancestor, the Benevolent Emperor’s personal 
worship to the Tung Yo, East Peak. 


** Kang Hsi, year 23 [1684]. 

** Wherever passing, favour will be conferred on each place. 

** From the related princes downward, great officials and 
body-guards, officers of the house of the interior, of the 
Military Hall, of the Imperial Riding Hall, and of the divisions 
of imperial carriages, and officers, rear and regular guards 
of the different Banners, fore-runners, together with sub- 
ordinates [or followers] of the different Yamens, and all the 
personnels, in attendance shall be appointed in advance, to 
follow [the journey of His Majesty] in order. 

“In the day the imperial carriage starts from the capital, 
the Great Carriage shall be accompanied according to the 
usual rules found in the Book of Ceremony. From the 
princes downward, whether to escort or not, all civil and 
military officials shall kneel down and bid farewell. Escorting 
shall be according to the usual rules. 

** Masters of Ceremony [or official ushers] at all the passing 
points shall, in advance, inform the local officials [holding 
offices] within 100 li [80 miles] to lead their local retinue and 
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would-be officials and scholars and people to welcome [His 
Majesty] 10 li [3 miles] outside [the passing point]. And 
inform officers of the Manchu and Mongolian armies stationed 
at the localities to welcome [His Majesty] 10 li outside [the 
passing point]. The civil and military [officers] shall be 
divided on the East and West to wait for the arrival of the 
carriage, Welcome and Farewell kneeling shall be in accord 
with the usual rules. 

‘“In the Moon 10, Tiger 9 [His Majesty] shall arrive at 
Tai Tsung [i.e. Tai Shan]. The Bureau of Ceremonies, in 
advance, shall set up a Board paved with white paper and - 
write on it in ink an ascription of praise not inscribing the 
imperial name. The Officer of the Bureau, wearing his 
ceremonial dress, shall carry this to the Temple and place 
it on the stand-of-worship.”’ 


That visit and that ritual, much of which we have omitted, 
served as good precedent for K‘ang Hsi’s grandson, Ch‘ien 
Lung. We have long edicts setting forth the ceremonial 
observed in A.D. 1748 and in A.D. 1770, when he, too, paid 
state worship. The chief variations on the earlier occasion 
were that a yellow tent was pitched within the temple area 
for the Emperor to rest in, that there was much music and 
state dancing; all the anthems are named. 

In the rules for quinquennial progresses are 2 very human 
touches. After the sacrifices, the Emperor is to call on all 
those who are 100 years old and upward. Also the local 
folk-songs are to be rendered, and samples of all goods pre- 
sented, and models of all fashions exhibited, so that the 
Emperor may know whether the imperial decrees concerning 
such matters are being obeyed. 

In his 35th year he caused an inscription to be set up at 
the Tai Miao, east side, from which we extract : 


“Since 72 [8 X9] families worshipped, offering sacrifice to 
heaven on Tai Shan luxuriously, changing from the old 
ceremony of burning fuel, the present dynasty now eschews 
luxurious ceremony and respects the ancient rules. 

“We would carefully express our piety by visiting and 
offering in the Tai Temple 

Now whereas this year, the 7th Tiger, I, the Emperor, attain 
60 years of age, and in the next year, the 8th Rabbit, my 
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Mother will attain 80, and all the people of the 9 Countries are 
happy and all gods grant blessings, let sacrifices be offered 
to Tai, which alone possesses the spirit of all efficiency, 
that the imperial reign be augmented. 

‘** An anthem to welcome and bid farewell to the god has 
been composed, and may be sung in the temple. 

“It is hereby commanded that the temple be repaired, 
and that magistrate Suh [Master of Ceremonies] perform 
ceremony.” 


Elaborate as all this order of service is, quite comparing 
with such ceremonies as the British Jubilee Thanksgivings, 
it is to be borne in mind that all the worship here recorded 
is in the Tai Miao, the temple in Tai An at the foot of the 
mountain, We shall have occasion presently to see how the 
Emperors ascended the Pan Road, and worshipped in the 
temple at the summit. There is all the difference between 
Queen Victoria in her state coach outside the west front of 
Saint Paul’s, pausing while choir and bishops led the worship, 
and the Queen in her stall or bending at the altar-rail within 
the Abbey of Westminster. 


(5) Tue ALBum or Tar SHAN 


A century has passed since Dr. Gold put forth the definitive 
edition of the Annals of Tai Shan, appropriating a title used 
already about A.D. 1550—T‘ai Shan Chih. Dr. Gold’s edition 
was in 20 rolls, and has been so highly esteemed that it was 
reprinted in 1898. We, however, used the original edition, 
and there lie before us translations of all the most interesting 
parts. Of the ‘5 Cartloads of Books’? on Tai Shan this 
is probably the best. From its elaborate ‘‘ Eyes of the 
Record ”’ we may indicate, without preserving what Tennyson 
called ‘‘ chips and shavings,”’ how widely Dr. Gold cast his net. 

Like a loyal official, he begins with writings by the Emperors 
of the Manchu Dynasty, in prose and poetry; then follow 
edicts relating to the extraordinary visits, and an atlas of 
maps. The Annals proper begin with an elaborate topo- 
graphy of the Range, its foothills, and its waters. Then 
come the temples, ritual, and sacrifices. The secular history 
of the prefecture follows, and biographies close the Annals. 
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‘* Records of Metal and Stones” fill an unexpected space, 
suggesting that Dr. Gold was somewhat of an epigraphist in 
his personal interests. After a general ‘“‘ Record of Leisure 
Matters,”’ or extraordinary anecdotes, the prefaces close the 
series. 

The work seems to have met with a rapid distribution, if 
we may judge from the fact that 3 different forewords are 
given, of different years. The first of these is dated precisely : 
Shortest sun of winter in the 6th year of Chia Ch‘ing, which is 
our A.D. 1801; it was written by the great Hanlin scholar, 
Yiian Yiian, Imperial Superintendent of Education, at his 
official residence. His interest had been awakened because 
‘in 1794 I was appointed Examiner in Shantung, and when 
the Examination at Tai An was over I ascended Mount Tai 
to view the scenery.”’ 

“The Mountain Classic and Topographies are essentially 
historical works. No mountain is greater than Tai Shan, 
no history more ancient than that relating to Tai Shan. 
Tai Shan, therefore, must have its Records; and these are 
far more important than those of any other mountain or 
place in the empire. .. .”’. The superintendent himself had 
ascended to view the scenery, to collect rubbings of the 
inscriptions, hoping that some learned scholar with large 
views would bring out a monumental work. Now Dr. Gold 
was appointed prefect of Tai An; under his administration 
crime decreased, lawsuits were fewer, the people were peace- 
able, the year was in order, the crops were plenteous. Thus 
he had leisure and obtained opportunity to search the valleys 
and all parts of the mountain. His sympathy was awakened 
because the old Records of Tai Shan were inadequate. 
Therefore, he decided to make this record. He took as a 
basis Road Li of Tai Shan and the Book of Antiquities, 
both by H‘ich Wén, with maps by Chu Hsiao Shun, and he 
consulted many other authorities. As to H‘ieh Wén, he 
was a faithful, plodding old scholar, who “‘ put in front of 
the eye ” all things concerning Tai Shan, although he worked 
for ** 30 years without a degree.” In his own preface to Road 
Li on Tai Shan, he says, “I spent half of my life of energy 
compiling this book,” and after telling us that he divided it 


1 Li may be translated Principle. 
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into 5 parts, says, “I went over my book 4 times and con- 
firmed everything. It is correct!’ Our hat off to the grand 
old man! Dr. Gold held him and his work in high esteem ; 
witness the frequent quotations from the greatest authority 
among those who preceded the masterpiece. Dr. Gold’s 
descriptions supersede all others. His style is correct, 
exemplifying the three characteristics of the historian : 
correct, complete, concise. Good! Good! 

Seven years later Sun Hsing-yen, Treasurer of Shantung, 
a man of many degrees, including that of Great Husband, 
Ta Fu, contributed a second commendation, dated 5 suns 
after the middle of autumn in the 5th dragon of Chia Ch‘ing. 
He gives the valuable information that there are no extremely 
ancient records of the 5 Yo; the Southern Peak has been 
treated twice, in the Ta‘ng and Sung Dynasties, also, ‘‘ the 
Peak of the Centre has been treated in works like the Shuo 
Sung of the Ming Dynasty—not an elegant work.’’ The first 
elaborate record extant of this Peak of the East, Tung Yo, 
was made in the reign of Chia Ch‘ing the Ming by Wang Tzu 
Ching, and was printed by an Imperial Censor. Then comes 
an interesting passage on book-making : 


“Hitherto people making records have quoted freely 
without acknowledgment, have not verified inscriptions, but 
have only edited old books. Especially the prefects of 
Tai An have merely recombined previous work, omitting 
historical facts, and inserting new poems. It is a common 
fault of all these writings, that there was no research.” 


This fault was not confined to China of the past. 


*“* The peculiar merit of Dr. Gold was that he verified. He 
examined stones and metals, which can be handed’ down 
without rot, increased the number of collected manuscripts, 
gathered old traditions and Far-away Affairs to the number 
of many hundreds, read the Book of the White Tiger and 
criticised freely. He ransacked the Great Tortoise of the 
Mansion of Books [Encyclopedia]. 4 years did he spend on 
his work, penetrating deep woods, far-away valleys, deserted 
temples, ancient tombs, and many places which ordinary 
visitors would not dismount to inspect.” 
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Then comes a most characteristic reflection. 


** It is the duty of those who aspire to lead people to clear 
away lawsuits and official affairs, to regard literature as 
important. If aman does not know books, he cannot see 
the lawsuits clearly, and if he does not clear away lawsuits, 
then more trouble! If a man does not examine old things 
he cannot adjust to the new; such a man will be like un- 
educated.” 


Here speaks the votary of the Classics. But it may well be 
doubted whether, a hundred years ago, there were many 
English scholars and men of affairs who would devote the 
leisure hours in 4 years of office to preparing a monograph 
on a county or a mountain or a sacred site. 

The 8rd testimonial was by Lu, who succeeded the author 
in his magistracy at Tai An, and was given in the Looking-sun 
of the 10th moon of the 7th Horse, or the 15th year of Chia 
Ching, say, A.D. 1810. Lu’s Introduction, dated November 
11, 1810, says Wang jih. Looking-sun indicates the 15th 
day of the moon, when the moon is facing the sun. Apart 
from mere commendation of a government which was excel- 
lent, it adds little except this: ‘‘ These Annals will stand with 
Tai Shan Under Heaven.”’ Certainly it is no slight praise to 
Dr. Gold that he was able to secure such introductions from 
his fellows. His own Introduction gives further information 
as to his methods, and the practice of publication then, 
which may be supplemented by a letter of his quoted in a 
despatch from the Mayor of Chang Chow Fu to the Mayor 
of Tai An. 


** I began this work in the year 2nd Rabbit, and completed 
it in the 5th Horse, but, owing to my transfer to Tsinan, 
I was unable to print it till the 7th Monkey. ... 

‘* Having resigned my post to serve my parents, I returned 
South, and obtained the opportunity to revise my work before 
ordering the blocks to be cut. ... If all the boards and 
bamboo relating to Tai Shan are placed in some Hall-of-hay, 
I fear they will fall into the pot. Therefore I present herewith 
the Record of Tai Shan, composed of 20 rolls, the blocks in 433 
pieces in 8 boxes, to your honourable icy table, begging that 
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your 100-catties [weighty] letter be sent to the Prefect of 
Tai An that he may forward it to the Magistrate of Tai An to 
command the Superior Priest of Tai Maio to receive, preserve, 
and transmit to future generations. 

** Greatly thankful.” 


Evidently Dr. Gold had returned to his native elms in 
Kiangsu, for no man was allowed to hold office in his own 
province. Whether or no the plea “‘ to serve parents”? was 
genuine we cannot say; it was a convenient formula to ‘‘ save 
face” when a hint came that a resignation would be accepted. 
The Prefect of Chang Chow, after reciting this letter, pro- 
ceeded : 


“For this reason we prepare this despatch and transmit 
these things to the Honourable, the Prefect (of Tai An). 
Please receive, examine the rolls and the blocks, and transfer 
them to the Tai An magistrate, who may hand the Records and 
blocks to the Superior Priest of Tai Miao to keep for research 
students. 

** Awaiting answer. 

~ Transfer.”’ 


As this invoice is dated 1808, it is evident that a 38rd 
impression was made in 2 years, with the last of the Intro- 
ductions already cited. It is also evident that the Mayor 
of Chang Chow Fu had not forgotten the popular saying, 
** To steal a book is not a crime.” 

Taking leave of author and sponsors, we may note a few 
things about the book. The general principles of composi- 
tion include a bibliography, classified into traditions, classics, 
history, legends, histories of province prefecture, and county 
and previous Annals. Biographies of noted men from the 
mountain are given, but migrants to the mountain, like mere 
hermits, Taoists, Buddhists, are relegated to an appendix. 
The greatest importance is attached to inscriptions on stone 
or bronze, which have been carefully sought out and diligently 
copied. Offensive matter has been excluded, previous 
mistakes corrected. 

In his manuscript collections, anecdotes without point 
abound; but on a divine mountain there must have been 
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men touched with the divine spirit. Therefore, his items 
about virtuous women, virtuous men, virtuous officials, have 
afforded materials for four portions: aged men retired for 
meditation ; scholars who prefer meditation to business ; 
bachelors (literally, angels) who desire to live beyond life 
and death; Taoists and priests. Where the women come 
in+ is not obvious ; but this neglect is not specially Chinese. 
In the British Dictionary of National Biography, what is their 
percentage ? } 

While Dr. Gold had one atlas-roll, we thought it possible 
that subsequent cartographers might have done more, and, 
true to our own ancestral interest in this art, we inquired 
for maps. Two sets were produced. One proved to be a 
good series of native plans published by a reputable firm, 
showing clearly the chief sites, and lettered to indicate the 
principal points of interest. But the other set was unique, 
for it gave the Spiritual Geography of the Five Peaks. We 
have, indeed, something of this sort, but John Bunyan’s 
chart was allegorical ; the inner spiritual history was depicted 
in an imaginary landscape. Here the genuine 5 Peaks are 
treated spiritually, and are thus invested with spiritual, 
not to say magical, powers. Whoever wears one of these 
will live for 300 years, and its powerful influence will 
repel all evil demons; if only placed in the home—no, 
we have omitted one important condition—if placed 
piously in the home, it will impart blessing and good 
fortune. 

A whole roll is devoted to a discussion of these magic 
maps. It would appear that each of the 5 Peaks has its 
special spirit, drawn here in shapes that never were. The 
classic shapes are inscribed on a stone in the hall of the 
palace of the green god, in the 1st Tiger of Wan Li?— 
approaching the time of Guy Fawkes. And the tablet warns 
that imaginary pictures are not to be devised ; these are the 
only authentic portraits. 

We close our survey of the literature with a prose version 
of an ode suggesting the bliss of the man who obtains a magic 


1 See note on Chung Yo. 
* First Tiger of Wan Li = a.p. 1576. The 3rd Tiger (1602) would be 
nearer Guy Fawkes Gunpowder Plot. 
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map of the Genuine Shape. It is entitled ‘‘ Footprints on 
the 5 Peaks.” 


*“In the Highest Hall the sunshine dyes the mysterious mulberry red 
The precious palace and the silver gate, home of genii, 
Forests of genii, followed busily by groves of fairy girls. 
Even the urn of Yu sinks down, less potent than the magic map. 
If all men were to wear it, hundreds of gods would retire. 
The Red Stove seeks the Ku Lu sand ! 
Gather herbs at the Heavenly Tower, 
Climb the peak to discover the genii.”’ 


CHAPTER II 
THE ASCENT OF TAI SHAN IN FIVE STAGES 


UP THE PAN ROAD IN FIVE STAGES 


STAGE No. 1 


WE set our faces in the Holy City, Tai An, toward the Holy 
Mountain, Tai Shan, and consider making the ascent. Do 
the names seem perplexingly alike? Tai means great, 
extreme, superlative. We are in the Great City, at the foot 
of the Great Mountain. So unique and incomparable is this 
mountain that it has given a title to the whole province, 
which is Shan-tung, East Mountain. Even the second 
syllable here is derived from the Sacred Mountain, which is 
often called the Tung Yo, or East Peak. 

Yet Tai Shan, as a name, was first really brought into 
fashion by Confucius; it is not always the case that the 
precepts of the Sage are followed by the commonalty, though 
the scholarly world models itself upon him. The title Tai 
Shan, known over all China, seems to make its first appear- 
ance in the time of the Chou dynasty. It is mentioned in 
the Four Books. Since then it has become universally 
adopted. 

The more antique name, Tai Tsung, found in poetry, is 
affected by literary men still; just to show their knowledge 
of the classics, just to mark them off from the common 
herd ? I think not. They appreciate the halo of romance 
and history which surrounds the older term Tai Tsung. 
‘* The scholars speak of Tai Tsung because it is very ancient 
and dignified.” The common people would not recognise it, 
and would no more call the venerable Tai Shan by such a 
name than a private in Allenby’s army would talk of Moriah 
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when he means Jerusalem. The scholars are not agreed on 
what Tai Tsung may mean, though The Exposition of Custom 
explains it as ‘‘ Tai, Womb or Beginning, and Tsung, First.” 
Which would translate into First Beginning, or Mount Genesis. 
Which seems to imply that annually this mountain is the 
earliest where the sap begins to flow and the shrubs to bud. 
Or is it yet more ambitious in its nomenclature ? 


When China first, at Heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the Yellow Sea, 
This was the Mountain, First in all the land, 
Where fairies came, and pilgrims bowed the knee. 


‘** First Beginning”? reminds us of the terrible Chin, who 
probably regarded this mountain as one of his allies, and so 
announced himself as the Only First! A commanding 
inscription on the Mountain itself reads : 


The First of the First, 


which suggests Ze ser Seserou of the Egyptian hieroglyphs : 
The Sublime of the Sublime. 


But let us examine one of the ideographs for Tai, because 
The Exposition of the 5 Classics says that it means, ‘“‘ Instead 
of.” This Tai ideograph is compounded of 2 characters, the 
elements of which signify A Man, A Dart, and A Mountain. 
What conclusion can be drawn from a man with a dart 
standing on top of a mountain? A watchman? ‘ One 
_who acts for another.”’ Whatever it means in the ideographs, 
we know that it has meant something very sacred to untold 
millions of human beings, for here is located the Hereafter ! 
It is difficult to exaggerate either the number of the pilgrims 
who have come here or the influence which has spread out 
from this place. Isuppose that asum-total of billions of human 
beings, throughout the millenniums of its history, have 
assembled at the foot of this Sacred Mountain. Streams of 
pilgrims coming from widely separated parts of the vast 
country have joined here as into one mighty Yellow River, 
and flowed up, between invisible banks, to the summit of 
Holy Tai Shan, which is an island in the sky, and there 
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worshipped Shang Ti, the Supreme God. And then it flowed 
down to the base, divided into innumerable streams and 
rivulets radiating throughout the land, irrigating it with 
spiritual refreshment. It may be no idle boast that “ Tai 
Shan creates atmosphere for all Under Heaven.” 

We fittingly prepare to commence here our tour in the 
wake of countless pilgrims for thousands of years. 

What sort of preparation is desired, then, for him who 
would set foot on the Holy Way ? For an ascent of a holy 
mountain assumes the aspect of a holy pilgrimage. 

The tourist may be content to put up for the night in 
Tai An, and, perhaps, even in the Holy City, while away his 
hours as did one official of a voluptuous turn of mind, who 
called for the dancers and the wine-cup. On the other hand, 
the devout pilgrim will spend the evening purifying himself, 
and say, like Governor Chu K‘o-ta, “‘ Early in the morning 
I dressed myself to visit the temple.” He worships the god 
in festal attire, and, fresh from spiritual gain, addresses him- 
self to the Holy Stairway. For my own part, I turned to the 
Bible, beginning in the 44th chapter of Isaiah and reading: 


‘Thus said the Lord of Hosts: I am the first, and I am 
the last: and beside me there is no god. Is there a god 
beside me? Yea, there is no Rock; I knownotany. They 
that fashion a graven image are all of them vanity. He 
heweth down cedars, he burneth part thereof in the fire, with 
part thereof he roasteth roast and is satisfied, and the residue 
thereof he maketh a god, even his graven image. He falleth 
down unto it and worshippeth and prayeth unto it and saith, 
Deliver me, for thou art my god! He feedeth on ashes, a 
deceived heart hath turned him aside, that he cannot deliver 
his soul, nor say, Is there not a lie in my right hand ? 


And then comes the recollection how the same question of 
preparation had come of old, and how it had been answered. 
A psalmist asked, ‘‘ Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, 
and who shall stand in His holy place?” To which his 
enlightened conscience gave reply, ‘“‘He that hath clean hands 
and a pure heart: who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
vanity, and hath not sworn deceitfully. He shall receive a 
blessing from the Lord, and righteousness from the God of 
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his salvation.” And we remembered the greatest Pilgrim, 
how He steadfastly set his face to go up to Jerusalem, making 
at last His state entry, only to find the Temple desecrated, 
and no welcome for those who would worship in spirit and 
in truth. So blind are priests in all ages. 

From the Holy City itself to the beginning of the Great Pan 
Road is some 3 li. At any other place it would very likely 
be longer, for an old-fashioned Taoist will not lightly leave a 
city by the north gate that leads directly north. That is an 
invitation to evil spirits and evil influences to enter or to 
follow; he will go out east or west, and then turn. But 
here at Tai An, the holy mountain Tai Shan is at the north, 
and a north gate in the city wall with straight exit welcomes 
the beneficent balm of its radiation. So the pilgrim finds 
the direct path first from the Great Tai Miao (temple) and 
then from the gate called Ascend to Feng. And if he be 
luxurious he may ride out ina wheeled conveyance, a unicycle, 
otherwise known as a wheel-barrow, until he reaches the 
Heaven Gate, where a cluster of temples marks the first 
incline of the Pilgrims’ Ascent. 

There are many pilgrim routes. Those from Damascus 
and Cairo to Mecca are well known (and Muhammadanism 
without pilgrimages would long since have died), as is the 
ancient road from Winchester to Canterbury. But here 
we have not a road for hundreds of miles, rather a path up 
a mountain for a few li only. It is to be compared with the 
route from the temple of the goddess Minakshi up the hill 
overhanging the city of Madura, in South India. That, if 
memory serves aright, is covered in, and a glimpse into it 
from the temple at the foot is wonderful; but no non-wor- 
shipper is allowed to set foot on its ascent. Here, however, 
the pathway lies open to the snows of heaven, and access is 
forbidden to none, whatever his nation, his colour, his religion, 
his want of faith, his purpose. The track lies over stones 
pounded by the ceaseless tramp of centuries, or over rock 
polished by the constant friction of straw sandals, or bare 
skin. At the steepest places are massive steps some 10 or 
12 feet wide, each of a single block. . Basket-chairs carry 
the aged or the proud, the tourist tramps with his leathern 
boot, the pilgrim bares his feet on the holy ground, or still 
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more humbly climbs on his knees. Wonderful to see the 
devotee silently ascending from the Tai Tsung Pai-fang, 
past the 18 flights, to the weird tablet of the fierce Chin, 
devoid of all inscription. In proportion to his discomfort, 
he imagines, will be the blessing he will obtain. 

How unselfish, then, was the Emperor Ch‘ien Lung when 
he ascended in his 35th year, 6 years before America and 
Britain fell asunder to tread their separate paths. For Ch‘ien 
Lung did not kneel, nor bare his feet, nor tramp in shoes, 
but he graciously permitted others to acquire merit, by 
bearing him in his basket-chair up the rocky road. And, 
that he might enable as many as possible to acquire a share 
in his grace, there were relays of bearers from point to point. 
In one respect, however, he took pains to ease the way, 
casting Sky-bridges across ravines ; this may have made the 
task of the coolies less onerous, but then to just that extent 
it must have lessened their acquisition of spiritual benefit. 
Perhaps we wrong him; he may have thought of the many 
builders required, and have felt that thus they too would 
amass treasure in heaven. At least he was thoughtful, 
decking out his. bearers in a uniform attire, and assuredly 
he would have consulted the professors of Feng to see that 
this was of the correct hue and cut. 

He was borne to the White-cave Spring, where was a 
Travel-palace erected. Thence to Gathering-cloud Portico, 
where he rested awhile ; was it to pray? At the Temple of 
the Heavenly Emperor he sat down, quite a change from 
being borne in his litter ; what the bearers did is not recorded. 
Horse-return Hill gave another opportunity for a pause, 
consulting the magic map and seeing the appropriate cere- 
mony. From Facing-sun Cave a splendid view was evidently 
obtainable, and the wearied Emperor sat to enjoy it. At 
Urn Cliff another bench invited repose and meditation not 
upon death, but the Urns-of-empire. Where this first stage 
came to an end another Travel-palace was erected, and entitled 
Cloud-nest. Presumably a slight refection was served here, 
of the Mountain products. The first stop on the next stage 
was at Changing-clothes Portico; the official reason for this 
was apparently to don pilgrim garb; it is to be hoped that 
this was of a thicker material, for mountain air can be nipping 
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and eager, and the Emperor, by his gracious abstinence from 
walking, might suffer unduly from chill. Another relay on 
to Pillars-of-heaven Portico, where a seat invited another 
prospect. Thence to the Pavilion of Heaven and Earth, 
and this may have sheltered for the night, as the next post 
was Rising-sun Peak, where dawn was watched. Morning 
worship would be paid at the Tai Temple. On then to the 
Portico of the Tablet, and thence to where the mountain 
choir waited in the Portico of the Singing-circle. Still 
swinging the circle on the summit, the Cedar Tablet Portico 
was visited, and thence to the seat at Comb-dress Yard. 
Living Cliff is mentioned in the list, and another Travel-palace 
was at Love Hill Tower, whence perhaps the Emperor might 
deign to stretch his own limbs over the 19th stage to the 
Spring of Sweet Dew. From there above we assumed the 
imperial progress was rather slow and dignified. 

The imperial programme seemed good enough to follow 
in many respects, though the Sky-bridges were not repaired 
for our trip, nor did we call for Travel-palaces to be available. 
No doubt all the resting points mentioned in the Ch‘ien Lung 
itinerary would prove to have some natural advantages of 
scenery or spring. But it seemed wise to know how humbler 
travellers faced the ascent ; in the Annals of Tat An we found 
a Diary of a Journey up the Pan Road 350 years ago under- 
taken by 2 officials on a holiday. 


** ¢ As the moon is very bright and the weather peaceful, 
let us together ascend Tai Shan, to see the beautiful and 
wonderful and famous features of this, the Great Mountain.’ 
I promised. Next morning we rode horses abreast out of 
the rampart and looked north. Fogs and smoke belted the 
waist of the Mountain. Mr. Yeh and Mr. Fu accompanied 
us 2 li to White-crane Spring, where the water bubbles out 
from cracks: in drought it shakes down. 100 paces to 
the west is Combing and Washing Tower, now in ruins; no 
one knows when it was built. 2 li northward is the King’s 
Mother Spring, whose waters are bubbling, never dry: from 
this pool the villagers use the water when praying for rain. 
[This implies that the people gave the god a sample of what 
they wanted !].”’ 

‘50 paces north by the Cliff of Liu is a statue of that 
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immortal. During the Sung dynasty towers were built here, 
now there are only ruins and flourishing grasses. As we 
reached the base of the Mountain the sun rose on the face of 
the eye out of the clouds: so different is the prospect from near 
and afar. All peaks stood up. In surprise and admiration we 
wondered at the stretch of scenery. ‘I seem to be satisfied,’ 
said Censor Li. [Did the steep ascent discourage him ?] 

‘* From the foot of the Mountain to Horse-return Ridge is 
more than 10 li. Between the hills, among the valleys and 
rocks, the forceful waters splash, rush, fall in cascades in 
marvellous beauty, sparkle in their course, and are lost in the 
river. Riding single file, we reach the foot of the ridge, which 
is too slanting for our cars and horses. We 4 felt tired: the 
servants had the sign of weariness: we rested and drank 
tea. Changing into sedan-chairs, we penetrated a deep 
forest, crossed rocks, between slanting cliffs, with stone steps 
at danger-points. On to the level where Sung Chang Tung 
slept [24 centuries before]. Here are trees and grasses with 
a canyon in front, clear water with small green fishes on the 
surface. A Taoist offered me cakes to feed them, but they 
went when I flung a stone at them. Walked on the Wan 
Yin, where the great Chin Shih Huang Ti planted 5 Pine 
Trees, and when they died men replanted them. These are 
more than 10 hundred years old, branches and trunks twisted 
like green dragons ready to fly away. .. . 

‘“'We reached South Sky-door, which from a distance 
looks like a ladder hanging on the Mountain-side. This is a 
Dangerous Place. Here we changed to small chairs, passed 
up and through several li eastward . . . came to a monastery, 
where we put on cap and gown to worship the Daughter of 
the Great Mountain God: every spring people come here 
from all quarters; if their heart is not sincere, they are 
punished at once. I heard it, and I know it is true. Behind 
the monastery is a great tablet carved in the T’ang dynasty 
with characters a palm in width, defaced by wind and rain. 
10 paces east saw another carved for Chin Shih Huang Ti; 
it looks square, but it is not square; 5 feet tall. I scratched 
off the moss and saw 22 lines, with 12 characters to each 
line: many I did not recognise. 

‘** On westward several steps toward Tai Ping, Great Peace 
—this is the highest place on the Mountain. Here is a large 
rock more than 10 feet cube, sharp-edged, brightly coloured. 
We 4 sat on the rock and felt tired in the legs. 2 of us went 
on top: marvellous views, sky-climbing peaks, beautiful 
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flowers, grassy cliffs, sounds of animals and birds. Countless 
mountains and rivers to be pointed at: none in the world 
ean be higher than this. We go about happy, not knowing 
whether in Mountain or Sky. 

‘40 steps below Dragon Mouth, down a dangerous path, 
we went to a cliff over a deep canyon ; I lay down my body 
to look down; my hair stood up. A Taoist tells us that 
sacrifice-people jump over this cliff, and become fairies. . . . 
We are ashamed that the Taoists cheat the people and destroy 
life ; we shall ask the Chow official to shut up this path... . 
West of the cliff are 5 peaks. The sun is over. We can go 
no farther. So we return to the monastery, drink, and each 
writes 2 poems on the wall. Wood-cutters and cow-boys 
are among the trees like a picture. It was too late to visit 
the Hall of Li Tai-po.” 


So even others are glad to use horses and chairs. This 
good official shows indignation at the superstition of the 
people, encouraged by the priests. Many anecdotes are given 
to show how people regard omens. When Ming Huang was 
riding hither to *‘ bestow on the east ’’—that is, to perform 
the Féng sacrifice on the East Peak—a hare popped out in 
front which he quickly transfixed with an arrow. Down 
leaped a Canute-courtier, held aloft the hare, and chanted 
as he danced, “‘ The holy king’s strength is as great as that 
of heaven; its like is seldom seen on earth.’ One hare- 
power ! 

Han Wu Ti met at the base of the mountain a man with a 
flame 5 feet high on his head, who declared he had been 
dying of old age at 85, but had been advised to gradually 
abstain from food, . . . to feed on roots and water, and to 
rest on the Pillow-of-God, a magic pillow containing the 24 signs 
of the Zodiac and the 8 winds; this had rejuvenated him, 
so that at 180 years of age he could walk 300 li daily. Han 
Wu Ti bestowed largesse and went on till he met a priest, 
who warned him not to climb that day, or he would hurt his 
foot. The Emperor went on, and broke the toes of his left 
foot. Though he concealed the accident, he built a temple 
for the priest. 

Our journey was partly to test how much awe, reverence, 
superstition were yet to be found. 
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(2). Tat Tsune Pat-FaAnGc To First GATE OF HEAVEN 


Who could be unmoved as he came to the entrance on this 
Sacra Via? For ‘“‘to go to Tai Shan” signifies to die! 
At this site, 600 yards north of the Holy-look-gate of Tai An, 
the proudest emperor in stately pageant, the sceptical official 
with his friends, the devout pilgrim casting aside his foot- 
gear, or, with one foot shod, the other bare, the curious 
European with his theodolite, the inquiring Americans, man 
and wife, with camera for outward views and questionnaire 
for the wayfarer, blend in one great stream of humanity. 
Here converge 2 or 3 roads at the ‘‘ Giant Stride,” the Tai 
Tsung Pai-fang. In very strictness, an entrance-gate is 
usually of wood, and is called Pai-lo; often it is set up to 
commemorate some event, as at many an English churchyard 
is seen a lych-gate to recall the battle of the Marne or of 
Jutland. And, in equal strictness, a Pai-fang is of stone, 
and is erected in honour of a person, like the Arch of Con- 
stantine. But there is some latitude in the use of these 
words. This Pai-fang is of wood, as befits the entrance to 
the Yo dedicated to Wood, and bears the ancient name of 
the mountain to which it is the state entrance. The present 
structure was rebuilt in the 8th year of Yung Chéng—say, 
A.D. 1730; but it only replaced a far more ancient monument 
destroyed in the Ming dynasty. 

Passing beneath its great characters, we set foot on this 
wonderful Pan Road, the paved way to the summit. At 
once we were struck by the resemblance to the road on “‘ the 
isle called Patmos,” built by a wealthy monk, from the sea- 
shore past the Cave of the Apocalypse to the centre of Patmos- 
town.t There also is one well-marked paved road, off which 
may turn several paths, but which saves the necessity for 
any guide by its unmistakable character. The only thing 
of like nature in England would seem to be the road from 
the harbour of Clovelly up to the high level: a mixture of 
slope and steps, stone-paved, balustraded in places, But 
while this is only a few hundred yards long, for all its quaint- 
ness, the great Pan Road winds upward for miles. 

Were we, indeed, to trust native descriptions, we should 


1 See The Isle called Patmos, by William Edgar Geil. 
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be staggered at the prospect before us, for the measures of 
length and height are very discrepant, and very alarming 
in the ideas they suggest as to the time needed. Chu, in his 
preface to his own book on the Great Mountain, says: ‘ It 
shoots up from the ground about 1,000 times 8 feet, and leans 
against one-foot-5-inches of heaven ”’ (quite near heaven). 
The Record of the Universe confirms the altitude as 40 li, 
and the Emperor K‘ang Hsi adopted the same reckoning, 
adding very naturally that he walked and climbed up very 
slowly. The Chinese li is a variable quantity. Theoretically, it 
is reckoned at 360 pu, or paces, or 1,800 chih (feet) = 1,894-12 
feet English. This makes it rather more than a third of 
a mile. But in practice the li varies considerably, not only 
in every province, but in small districts, according to the 
nature of the country. In mountainous country there may 
be as many as 5 or 6 li to the mile. On plains the li may be 
nearly } mile in length. Im fact, it is often rather an estimate 
of the time taken to cover a certain distance than an actual 
measure of the distance itself, as in Joshua’s time and 
country. Whether, in addition, the length of the li was 
varied at different periods of history it is obviously difficult 
to say. Officially, I suppose, it has not. 

But Tai Tsu, the first Emperor of the Mings, casts away 
all bare figures of arithmetic, and launches into figures of 
speech: Tai Shan is high; hence respected. Clouds, fogs, 
mysterious dragons come out to bless people. It gives rain 
everywhere, and produces thunder; rivers flow forth to 
water many places. Pine-trees, green and tall, exhibit the 
5 Colours. Monkeys chatter, cranes rest, eagles fly deep in 
the valleys; the strongest wind cannot climb to the peak. 
The last statement was reassuring, for on some’ mountain- 
tops the wind is strong enough to give plenty of discomfort. 
Yet to one of our party it suggested that, if the very wind 
got winded in climbing, where would she be ? 

The Ballads of Lu assert that Tai Shan is Yen yen, high 
on high: 


Tai Shan, Yen yen, 
(The Mountain of Tai is lofty).—Odes, iv. 2, iv. 6. 


Here the reduplicated yen adds a certain sublimity to the 
expression. The towering mass of the mountain is meant. 
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The Book of Poh Wu tersely states that the height (or 
length of the road) is 40,000 feet, and the circuit 1,000 li. 
Three or four authorities copy either the 40 li statement 
or more rarely the 48 li and 1,000 feet. In this connection 
it should be recalled that several Taoist writers reckon that 
the third of the Three Purities, known as the Great Purity, 
is 40 li above the earth. Did they fancy that the top of 
Tai Shan was the Earth-side-gate of Great Purity? The 
Official Ceremony of Han put it another way and rather 
more accurately : ‘‘ The Pan Road of Tai Shan leads upward 
crookedly 50 pans.’ All of which raises the interesting 
question, Is the Pan Road a symbol of the Tao (Way) of 
Taoism, and do the several belts or areas conform to the 
‘* stations ’? in the religion of the Taoists, for is not their 
sacred book the Classic of the Way ? Let some great scholar 
put on a longevity garment, and, thus reinforced, devote 
the time necessary for the solving of this problem. In the 
meantime we will repeat the ancient saying, ‘‘ Mountains do 
not turn, but roads do.”’ | 

Wan Li, the Ming, undertook extensive surveys and 
repairs both of the Great Wall and the Great Mountain. 
And in the records of his department, about a.p. 1600, 
Chang Wu Tien, the Surveyor-General and Official Adviser 
to the Emperor, entered an account of the instrument he 
devised, and of his field-book, wherein he entered his measure- 
ments to prepare an official map. The height of the moun- 
tain given in estimates of different writers differed until 
the time of the Ming, Wan Li, when Chang Wu Tien made 
an accurate measurement. His method follows: 


‘Take a vertical pole 10 feet high, with a metal ring on 
top, notched for feet and inches. Take a second pole 10 feet 
long with metal ring in the middle, so that 5 feet on one side 
balance 5 feet on the other, and while it may vibrate up and 
down it will never lose its level, and will always hang hori- 
zontally. A cord attached to this passes through the metal 
ring on the vertical pole and comes down to the surveyor’s 
hand.” 


So far it reads as if the object were to weigh the mountain, 
like the attendant on the god Yama in the Rig-Veda, or in 


LOOKING DOWN THE GREAT PAN ROAD FROM STONE TEMPLE. 
Photo by Dr. W. E. Geil. 
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Egypt, who held a balance by the middle of the beam and 
weighed the bodies or the souls of the dead. 


** From the point where the vertical pole stands, to the 
tip of the hanging pole, gives the distance. This is 5 feet on 
level ground. In measuring each pace (5 feet) if you are on 
level ground, then the whole length of the horizontal pole, 
both in front of the vertical pole and behind it, will touch 
the ground. Ifthe ground in front is higher than the ground 
behind, then the forward end of the horizontal pole will 
touch the ground and the other end will hang in the air. 
Note the distance of the hanging pole up the vertical pole in 
feet and inches: use this method to measure the height. 

** Beside this, prepare a book. On each page draw 360 
squares, and for each pace, 5 feet, fill one. If the ground is 
level, then in the corresponding square write ‘ Ping,’ level. 
If there is a gradient note in the square the number of feet 
and inches (as obtained from the vertical rod). One leaf 
filled records 360 paces, or 1 li: the total of height, in feet 
and inches, gained in that li. 

** Now from the bottom to the top of the Mountain the 
distance is 4,384 paces, including turns and crooked places : 
the height is 386 ten-foot measures with 9 feet and 1 inch. 
If the paces coming back are taken out the height is lowered 
18 ten-foot poles, 5 feet, 7 inches. 

*“'The corrected, or true altitude is therefore found to be 
386 ten-foot poles, 3 feet, 4 inches. Reduce this to 5-foot 
measures, and we get 736 measures, 6 fun, and 8 tenth of 
afun. Therefore the length of the horizontal and the length 
of the vertical together are 5,120 measures, which are 14 li 
and 80 measures plus.” 


If we put it into our standards more exactly, reckoning each 
‘*“measure’’ as 5:07 feet, we get the horizontal length of 
the Pan Road as about 22,230 feet, or 4 miles anda +. The 
vertical height will be 3,735 feet. But it is comical to find 
the surveyor adding together the horizontal and vertical, 
as if that measured the distance traversed. Had he known 
the advantage of acquaintance with Euclid, and of the 
study of the 47th proposition of his first book, he might 
have estimated the length of the road as about 22,700 feet. 
But, neglecting this curious bit of arithmetic, we may well 
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ask whether, 300 years ago, Europe had any survey depart- 
ment which was equipped with such a simple instrument, 
and which undertook any such extensive work as surveying 
the Great Wall from end to end. Indeed, it is interesting 
to know that the 10-foot pole (which contains 2 magic 5s) 
of the English surveyor is borrowed from the 10-foot pole 
of Chang Wu Tien ! 

We, at least, were reassured by the knowledge that we 
had only 44 miles to go, at an average gradient of 1 in 6. 
And we comforted ourselves with a description penned in this 
century by General James H. Wilson, giving the general 
character of the Pan Road : | 


‘The road leads up a gorge with but few windings and 
turnings (?) and is well paved with blocks of undressed 
granite or porphyry. It is broken into alternate reaches of 
gently ascending ramps, and flights of steps ; and is furnished 
with a stone parapet 18 or 20 inches high on the outside, and, 
when required, on both sides. At first the flights of steps 
are short and the ramps long, but, as the path ascends, the 
ramps become shorter and the flights of steps higher and 
higher, till they are almost continuous. The rise is nearly 
as great as the tread, and hence the steps are usually steep 
and hard to climb.” 


If we add that the road varies in width from 12 to 20 feet, 
that it crosses from side to side of the gorge, that it is shaded 
in its lower portions by fir, cypress, and yew, some conception 
can be formed of the singular route it was our privilege to 
traverse. It is fair to say that the gentle gradient in the 
lower reaches is secured by the deliberate windings and 
zigzags, reminiscent of the amazing engineering to get the 
railroad from Sydney up the Blue Mountains of New South 
Wales. 

Was the road planned on the crooked, in order to baulk 
evil spirits, who travel at such high speed that they cannot 
take hair-pin curves, and may easily dash over the precipices 
if they are above parapet levels ? The result, for humans, 
is that the leisurely ascent gives time to admire the careful 
paving, now with huge blocks from side to side, now with 
polygonal slabs neatly fitted together. The parapet, too, is 


NEST OF BRIDGES ON THE GREAT PAN ROAD. 
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not merely utilitarian structure. Some uprights are square 
stone shafts rounded on top, others are circular columns ; 
these are joined by horizontal panels of carved stone, some- 
times quite as high, but more often leaving the finials to 
stand out and add to the beauty of the whole balustrade. 
Beside these artificial embellishments, the road is so engineered 
that it constantly affords surprises: here a beautiful vista, 
there a glimpse into a lovely dell, yonder a superb mountain 
view. And, if nature fails, art steps in with some inscription, 
gateway, temple. 

Most appropriately, there once stood a temple to the God 
of Roads at the entrance to this Sacra Via, where it was 
customary to offer sacrifice to the Spirit of the Road ; whether 
the Pontifex, or bridge builder, was the pontiff or priest 
there is not recorded. Nor is it one of the show places 
to-day, so that I did not even search for its site. China 
may paint bridges on her willow-pattern plates to-day; but, 
while her engineers are up to the level of Chang Wu Tien, 
and above, it is all they can do to maintain what their 
fathers have handed down to them. 

So, too, in religious things. Long ago, in the reign of Wan 


Li, Snake 8, Yu Shen-hsing noted in his Diary for Moon 6, 
Sun 19: 


*“ As I live at the foot of Tai Shan, I often see travellers 
coming in the 8rd part of autumn. . . . In the 83rd and 4th 
moons men and women from all the 5 Directions ascend to 
worship the sovereign Lady Green Halo, numbering several 
10’s of thousands. Looking up the Mountain at night, their 
lanterns appear like vast swarms of 10 thousand bushels of 
fire-insects: and the clamour of the multitude, like the 
bubbling of a cauldron or the rolling of thunder, fills the 
Mountain and shakes the valleys. There is scarcely enough 
foot-room along the route for them all to make the ascent. 
At that season the rivers are mostly dry, and the leaves have 
drifted off the trees, so that less than 10 or 20 per cent. of 
the beauties of the Mountain are as yet revealed: even 
if revealed, one’s mind is preoccupied by the masses of 
humanity. . . . In the 5th and 6th moons waters flow, trees 
bud, scenery is at its best. But we are often afraid of the 
heat, and dare not venture forth; if we do, few are ready 
to go with us. So we simply stand and gaze.” 
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Perhaps the emperors had some wisdom in choosing the most 
beautiful season, and in being carried up, so that the heat 
should not incommode them, and in standing or sitting to 
gaze some 15 or 20 times, with or without Travel-palaces, 
and admire the scenery at its best. We, coming in a dif- 
ferent moon, were quite ready to take the hint, and ascend 
with all comfort. This we essayed without visiting the Grotto 
of the Very Happy. 

We could not identify the Tower of the Spiritual Peacock, 
attractive though the title sounded; perhaps it has been 
carried away stone by stone, to add spiritual beauty to the 
home of pilgrims returning proudly from their visit. The 
very site is now uncertain. But we did find a copy of the 
Edict which, 65 years before the birth of Christ, gave reason 
for the construction of the Divine Bird Tower. 


** Highest Command 

“of the Emperor Suan Ti, Yuen K‘ang (Han dynasty), 

** Year 1, Moon 3. 

*“* Highest Command ! 

** Recently a Spiritual Peacock roosted on Tai Shan, and 
honeydew descended. 

“We, the Emperor, now enjoy success of heaven. 

*‘ Harmony of the Earth, the orderliness of the Seasons : 
and we receive good omen. 

‘““'We, the Emperor, have no proudness ... examine 
ourself diligently. 

“In The Book of Shu it is written, ‘When Fung Wang 
comes, all people will enjoy peace.’ 

‘“* Forgive all under Heaven. Let officials be diligent in 
their duties. 

‘“* From officials of 2,000 piculs of rice downward to those 
of 600, of Higher Officials from Chung Lung to the 5 Ta Fu 
[literally Great Husbands], and also of the 2nd degree, also 
Sons and Daughters, yea all the 100 Families [meaning all 


people]... . Grant them oxen and wine. . . . To widows, 
widowers, orphans, bachelors, and the 8 Kinds of Old People. 
pets the filial.) exhibit brotherly) love... 778 ne 


29 
° 


field-taxes are remitted. . . 


A scornful commentator subjoins, ‘“‘The Han dynasty collected 
spiritual grass.” A natural query is why unfortunate husbands 
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and wives were left to bear all the field-taxes. The people 
would not desire another “ Visitor from the Soyth,”’ another 
Spiritual Peacock, at this rate. Perhaps it was a tacit 
conspiracy of outraged fathers that carried away the tower, 
stone by stone. And a second, perhaps, is that we have 
a mutilated copy of the Edict ! 

Not even the ghost of the peacock came to haunt us, but 
unexpectedly the ghost of a white mule encountered our 
cavalcade, not far from the White Crane Well, where a 
stone tablet confronted us with the one word, ‘‘ White.”’ 
This colour synchronises with purity and other attributes 
of good ghosts: and this particular White Mule had well 
earned its fame, and its cairn, shown to this day, although 
we did not see it. 

Ming Huang of the T‘ang came on a royal visit to Tai 
Shan, and as appears the custom here, he was not intending 
to walk up. Yi Chow presented to His Majesty a mule, 
whose hair was very clear, white, and curious. Hear now 
the adventure as it is given in the Annals of the Mountain, 
in roll19. When the King rode on the White Mule he did not | 
shake or quake, felt comfortable, and did not fear the hard- 
ships of going up and coming down. After performing cere- 
mony, the King came down on the White Mule. After resting 
at the foot, an official approached the King with the tidings 
that the mule had hiccoughed and ‘“ died without sickness.”’ 
The King felt strange, was full of pity, gave orders to prepare 
a coffin, to erect a pile of stones as a tomb, and conferred on 
the White Mule the title of General. 

Did the King feel like the rider of the Apocalypse, coming 
forth on his white horse to conquer? There seems some 
mystic meaning here that eludes our gross understanding. 
Quite possibly it eludes even the modern Chinese, for though 
the story may be read, and the site of the grave pointed out, 
the Pan Road does not wind so as to take it in, nor is any 
temple erected. 

One of the recognised sites is the Pool of the King’s Mother, 
where spiritual girls are reputed to bathe. We did not see 
any. This was, as we have seen in the Record, a regular 
bathing-place for emperors on their way up to sacrifice. To the 
west-north is the Tower of Wang Mu, overhanging a gorge. 

6 
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This in ancient times was popularly known as the Washing-- 
and-combing Tower, and the stream as Harring-and-bracelet 
Water ; and the tradition is that 7 Sky-maidens came down 
hither to put off their cloud-hats and perform their toilet. 
It rings like the story of the Lorelei on the Rhine, combing 
out their tresses and singing, so that romantic youths were 
lured to their fate. But we are inclined to think that this 
must have been the place for pilgrims to perform their 
ablutions and prepare their bodies for the ascent of the 
Holy Way: such outward preparation is familiar to all 
pilgrimages. 

50 steps of 5 feet each from the Pool is the Cave of Lu 
Kung, one of the 8 principal genii. The T‘ang poets gave it 
the attractive name of Life-giving Cavern, wherefore, of 
course, we hear that magic pills were made there. Of magic 
pills we shall hear everywhere, and we were not inclined to 
budge one step off the great Pan Road to see where once they 
were fabricated. Sung scholars bestowed on it the filial 
name of Good-mother Cave. It used to contain a stone 
statue of Lu Kung, who apparently received the thanks of 
those appreciating their good mothers. Lu Kung inscribed 
a poem on the rock face of the hill: so touching was it that a 
small stone dragon, that read it, gravely nodded his head and 
said, ‘“‘Good Work.” Lu Kung made friends with the dragon, 
and one day used his brush to decorate the dragon’s head—that 
is, he put a dot between the dragon’s eyes: so mighty in magic 
was Lu Kung, that the dragon was thereby endowed with 
new powers, spread wings, and flew away. Ever since the 
slope has been known as Flying Dragon Hill. 

We did not loiter here, but flying past at the best speed of 
our bearers, arrived at the First Gate of Heaven. 

Let it be recollected that the Imperial Féng Ceremony, 
which was the worship of Heaven, was celebrated on a mound 
heaped up on the summit of Tai Shan, and that the Shan 
Sacrifice, or worship of Earth, was performed on a low hill 
at the foot of the mountain. These 2 composed the Imperial 
Feng and Shan Ceremonies, hence the ascent of the Sacred 
Mountain was divided into 5 Stages each distinctly marked 
by a Heaven Gate, of which this is the first. But Tai Shan 
itself was also regarded as The Gate of Heaven ! 


FIRST GATE OF HEAVEN AND VISTA OF PORTALS, 


Temple of the Red Gate on the left is nearly the middle Temple of the Green Halo. 
Here Confucius “* arrived to ascend.”’ 


Photo by Dr. W. E. Geil. 
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(3) Frrst GATE OF HEAVEN TO SECOND GATE OF HEAVEN 


What a stage on a journey! We cast our eyes upwards, 
and wish they could pierce the heavens to discern, through 
gate after gate, the endless vista. But in the broad sunlight 
suffusing the earth with colour we cannot probe the depth 
of the sky. To this the Chinese astronomers have paid much 
attention, and the planet linked with Tai Shan is Tai Sui, 
‘the great year star,’ which we name Jupiter, the king of 
planets ; “ Tai Shan is in the Field of Jupiter.”” Far back as 
the ancient Book of Stars the association was established, 
“* Sui, masters, rulers, gives light to Tai Shan.’’ Hear some 
of the conclusions drawn from his behaviour: Sui helps 
to maintain peace, and is beneficial for the marriage-rate. 
He is propitious, this moon, for money-matters. Well 
aspected, heindicates favourablyfor workers and employment. 
Such observations are made all the world over, and seem to 
win people to a certain amount of credence. We have failed 
to discover exactly why Jupiter has his earthly habitat at 
this mountain, or what happens here when he is full. 

In older days the star observers were required to calculate 
the dates of eclipses, and were beheaded if they failed to give 
adequate notice, so that the people might be ready with their 
musical instruments to serenade the skies and rescue the sun 
from the ‘‘ Heavenly Dog’’: on the Mountain of Tai Shan, 
therefore, we expect to find special attention to Sui, its Star- 
god. And it is pleasant to know that we are ascending 
towards the Field of Stars. 

Some of the star lore was not due to sheer observation, 
but was divinely bestowed: concerning a hill previously 
known as Hanging Sword, which in honour of this event has 
been known since as Hill-of-enlightenment, it is said : 


** In the 6th moon (of A.D. 1008) a purplish red cloud formed 
which reached the ground and then disappeared. That very 
day acarpenter saw, north of the Wine-spring Kiosk, a White 
and Yellow cloth hanging in the forest with an inscription 
which he could not read. He therefore spoke about it to 
Wang Chu-chéng, an envoy of the Imperial City, who recog- 
nised the name of the Emperor. He told Wang Chin-jo to 
accompany him to the White and Yellow, before which they 
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knelt and received it. They all conveyed the White and 
Yellow, with much ceremony, to the Shé-shou Hill, and 
kneeling, delivered it to an official messenger, who hastened 
off with it to the Emperor. 

“The Emperor summoned his officials and said to them: 
‘In the 5th moon, at night, I dreamed that a god approached 
me and said, ‘‘ Next moon I will bestow a Book of Heaven on 
you at Tai Shan. Fast before receiving it.” Thinking it 
unwise to divulge this secret to anyone, I told Wang and 
others, in closest confidence, to inform me whenever anything 
wonderful or curious happened. I now have this report, 
which exactly coincides with my dream. But I now feel 
unworthy to accept such a gift from Heaven.’ 

** Thereupon the officials congratulated him, and welcomed 
the Sky-book, and placed it reverently in the Central Palace 
of the Fragrance-holding Garden, and the Emperor fasted, 
knelt, and received it. Yao-sou commanded Chen to open 
and read the Book from Heaven. The writing ran as follows : 

** * As you receive me with signal piety and foster the 
happiness of your people, I bestow on you a marvellous 
token. Let all your subjects know of it. Carefully 
preserve these words, and skilfully unravel my meaning. 
Then the prosperity of the State shall endure for long 
ages, and your years shall be long in the land.’ 

‘“* Having placed the book in the palace, all honoured the 
Kmperor.”’ 


That the Emperor himself was gratified is well established 
by the famous 5-slab Tablet called Tai Yin Pei, near Tai An, 
which is dated 27th sun of the 10th moon of 1008, and com- 
memorates a Day of Thanksgiving, celebrated on Tai Shan, 
for the Book of Heaven. 

But who was the Son of Heaven so highly honoured ? 
The Sung Emperor Chen-tsung, who bestowed a magnificent 
endowment on the Taoist papacy. It would be interesting 
to know whether the Yellow Silk Scripture was found on 
Tai Shan before or after the generous endowment: whether 
the Pope, fond of the occult, intended it for an inducement 
or for a reward ! 

The explorer wonders what hidden treasures lie in the caves 
and caverns of this master mountain. Possibly the Yellow 
Hatchet, the Green Tablet, and priceless objects worth, in 
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the estimate of their owners, a million times their market 
value . . . to be used “when their souls are pulled.” 
Pathetic, this laying up of treasure on earth for use in heaven. 
The Description of Exploration says: ‘‘In Tai Shan are 
Spirit Chambers and Peacock Galleries.”” That being so, 
one is not surprised that King Wu proposed to run a tunnel 
through the mountain. Subterranean China must be 
interesting, and quite worthy of an ambitious volume. 

So we lower our eyes to earth, and scan the gateways which 
cluster near the one that here bestrides the Pan Road. 
Erected in the 4th Chicken of K‘ang Hsi, it bears an inscription 
to identify it. A good plan certainly “to sprinkle ink ” 
when there are several objects of interest. It would be 
mortifying to mistake a life insurance office for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, just because they both have domes. We are 
looking at The First Gate of Heaven, neighbour of the Red 
Gate Pai-fang, and the inscription : 


‘Seeing Peak First Step.” 


The gates standing here in a group remind us of Sand Gate, 
lying off the coast of Chung Hua (China) and long used for 
a penal settlement. While no limit was set to the number of 
prisoners who might be sentenced to banishment there, the 
appropriations were barely sufficient to keep 800 alive: 
the surplus of prisoners being promptly ordered into ‘ the 
centre of the ocean,”’ and there left to the tender mercies of 
‘the mother of waters.” 

In the course of human events the scholar Ma was appointed 
Chow of Tingchow. His Confucian ethics were shocked by 
such inhuman rules. The cruelty warranted an appeal direct 
to the Throne. On receiving his petition, the Emperor issued 
a decree for ever abolishing Sand Gate as a penal settlement, 
and for ever prohibiting the drowning of surplus criminals. 

After the Emperor had “ granted the plan ” and proclaimed 
a “Highest Command,” Scholar Ma took a nap and 
dreamed that a man from the sky came to him with a girl 
under one arm and a boy under the other arm. ‘“‘ Ma,” said 
the Sky-man, “I have come by command of the god of Tai 
Shan, who has a special order from the Most High God. You 
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were destined to die without descendants, but your sympathy 
for the Sand Gate prisoners has altered the decision, and these 
children I now bestow on you in the name of the Most High 
God.” 

After finishing his speech the Sky-man rode off on a yellow 
cloud and so departed. When Scholar Ma awoke Right and 
Left [all people] said they had seen the yellow cloud! Later 
a boy and girl were. added to his family. 

On the foothill of Tai Shan the mother of Confucius prayed 
for a son, and the Great Sage of East Mountain was the 
answer. , 

And what an answer! Of the 5 Sacred Books of the 
World which to-day command the greatest number of 
adherents, after the Bible and the Koran, come the Confucian 
Classics. And of the 5 men in all the history of the world 
who claim the loyalty of all the rest is not Confucius the 5th ? 
Hard by the First Gate of Heaven is another gateway erected 
under the Mings. It bears the inscription : 


‘*Confucius arrived to ascend: 
All visitors pass through.”’ 


It would seem that a considerable time had passed after 
Confucius when his arrival was commemorated; but this 
should not cause surprise, for there is a reasonable gap 
between Christopher Columbus and Columbus Circle. A 
cluster of temples arrests the eyes; a devotee has choice 
of the deity he worships here, including the War-god, the 
Brilliant Eye, the Flying Cloud. In many remote villages 
the temple will be inscribed, ‘‘ Why wander far from home to 
seek a distant shrine ? Here is Tai Shan, near your own 
door.”” But on this Sacred Mountain no such enlightening 
thought is expressed. It takes inward conviction to make 
a pilgrim, laboriously ascending the Sacred Staircase on his 
knees, suddenly revolt from such superstition and break 
with the system. 

It is an interesting system. The story is still told of 
Wang Lao, who lived on Tai Shan first to learn Taoism and 
then to practise it. Among his many visitors was one called 
by the non-identifying name of Old Taoist, who, while talking 
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with Wang Lao, suddenly developed boils over his body, 
and said, ‘‘ Give me 3 bushels of wine in which to soak my- 
self; then I will recover. Wang Lao granted the plea. Old 
Taoist sat in a jar of wine for 3 days. When he came out 
his hair and beard were black, and the skin of his face was 
as fresh as that ofa child. Old Taoist said to his host, ‘‘ Now 
if you drink this wine, you will become genii.”” Wang Lao 
and his family got drunk on it. ‘“‘ Suddenly the wind blew, 
clouds arose, and they flew away.” 

No great number of monks any longer infest the temples. 
One, instead of sitting in a jar of wine, is dry, and sitting 
in a glass case these 300 years. The whole theory of 
monk-life, whether wet or dry, is abnormal. The monks seem 
to have joined the Wu Wei, Non-action Society. The idea 
is, that by stinting themselves of food and drink, they may 
come at last to be immortals. Does the same lot await 
those who go short of food and drink not altogether by their 
own choice? There are plenty of people, old and young, 
who in Europe seem likely to become fairy-like at this rate. 
It is astonishing how the idea of happiness seems to centre 
in eating. The millionaire, the profiteer, the hog-packer, 
the hog, all get their immediate pleasure this way ; the monk 
inverts the order, turns his eyes in upon himself, ensures his 
future happiness by paying the heavy premium of eating as 
little as possible. By either way, the mouth is the organ 
concerned with bliss. I am unable to credit the monk with 
less selfishness than the master of millions. The essence of 
each life is the same, seeking to save itself. 

How did the dry monk come by his notion? Is it indi- 
genous ? It seems to have originated in India, where even 
Alexander found men who retired to meditate naked, the 
Gymnosophists. Many centuries before him, the idea had 
been worked out very thoroughly, had shown its inherent 
defects, and had been reformed by Gautama so as to produce 
begging friars. Then, in the first century of our era, the 
system overspread the limits of Hindustan, invading first 
China, then Egypt. Hermits,.monks, friars, just the same 
course was run in Europe as in the Ganges Valley ; and here 
in China there was little difference, except more sanity 
accompanied the craft. Central Europe and the Central 
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Kingdom alike arose in disgust and abolished the system. 
Yet it has been hard to extirpate, and always the old roots 
are throwing up fresh shoots. China, Germany, England, 
France, Italy, may have adopted strong measures; but 14 
centuries after Benedict started his great reform in the West 
of Europe, there were more than 2,600 of his black monks 
congregated in a hundred monasteries ; and many centuries 
after one emperor ordered the monks and nuns to return to 
ordinary life there may be found yellow-robed friars in every 
part of the realm. 

Their life seems to be peculiarly negative; they do not 
eat meat, nor toil, nor spin; they neither marry nor patronise 
marriage. Of the 5 Instincts—Self-preservation, Nutrition, 
Herd, Sex, Religion—they strive to destroy 2 and mutilate 
the 3rd almost beyond recognition, instead of taking measures 
to train these innate and invaluable tendencies. Have they 
anything to say for themselves that may lead an aspiring 
soul to join their fast thinning ranks ? 

The old Indian ideal is accepted ; renunciation is the very 
centre of all, and is expressed in surrender of wealth, of the 
wedded life, of the will. Ordinary social life is banned, but 
societies are formed, and China abounds in monasteries, 
although the number is fast diminishing, whose prime duty 
is worship, and training novices through long years till they 
stand, each with 9 cones of incense burning on his shaven 
head, to mark him indelibly as vowed to the monastic life. 
The great crux, however, has always been Work. The outer 
world asks why hundreds of men should live like parasites, 
feeding at the expense of others as if they were landlords or 
holders of Liberty Bonds. ‘“‘ For life without industry is 
guilt.”” To meet this demand some monasteries specialise 
in tea, as when near the First Gate of Heaven a special kind 
is cultivated, and put up in packages with the name of the 
Holy Mountain on them. 

Add other pursuits, and yet, when we appraise it at its 
best, not stopping to consider scandals, who will say that it 
is an ideal worthy of pursuit? Is it not fundamentally 
wrong ? Every creature of God is bestowed on us to use, 
not to abjure. Male and female God created us, and it is 
unnatural to revolt against the very basis of life here. The 
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will is not to be broken, but to be educated into conformity 
with God’s will. 

Besides monks, we found plenty of beggars “‘ pure and 
simple.” Like the dogs of old Constantinople, they have 
their spheres of influence. In addition to their other virtues, 
they have a pleasing habit of sitting in the very middle of 
the Pan Road, each with a pan at hand; doubtless they 
count on the advertisement given them: “It is a pity for a 
man to travel a mountain full of precious things, and return 
with 2 empty hands; so let no one pass empty.” 

We have never seen so many beggars on any road on earth 
as on the great Pan Road of TaiShan. We, however, profited 
by the information given us that, “near below the First 
Gate of Heaven is a rest portico and spirit well. Those who 
ascend the Mountain and wish to take a bamboo chair, 
obtain it here.”’ The chair is something like a bamboo 
net, 6 feet long, the seat like a bow hung on 2 bent poles. 
Two men carry it, walking on the same level, side by side. 
So there.is no suffering, jolting up and down. “Climb up 
slowly ; to come down is like flying.’”? So we found that in 
our comfortable chair the bearers could go one on each side 
of the beggar, and we went over him. The beggars are not 
only persistent, but inventive. They have invented a labour- 
saving device. Instead of bowing in the Pan Road in all 
sorts of weather for long periods in uncomfortable attitudes 
they make stuffed figures and place them at strategic points 
along the pilgrim way to entice cash from the religious. 
Thus the stuffed beggars illustrate the unwholesome influence 
of the unstuffed priests who prey on the people while they 
pray to their mud dolls; thus worshipping T‘an, the beast of 
covetousness. 

All which reminds us that when Han Wu Ti was ready 
to ascend, officials, after kneeling before him, scattered 
pears, dates, and money inthe way. By making gifts to men 
is the pilgrim more likely to obtain gifts from God? Was 
the beggar craft, which provides opportunities for giving, 
born then and there ? 

We did not patronise Changing-dress Pavilion, which 
seems intended for Chinese scholars and workmen. But 
we were startled to find Hell Gate, which we had thought 
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was peculiar to New York, and sadly out of place between 
two Gates of Heaven. Perhaps the translation may be 
made milder, Ghost Valley, and in that form it reminds us 
of a place in the far-away Province of Four Streams. The 
fact is that there are 2 streams, one small, one large, the 
Feng and Tu, which join close by, and the point of union 
is usually in Chinese called by compounding their names ; 
in this case the name becomes Feng-tu. The French have a 
similar plan for naming their departments, Seine-et-Marne ; 
they would be amused if we translated that title, Net and 
Clay, and then proceeded to speculate on what a Clay Net 
would be. So we settle back in our chair with alarm dissi- 
pated, and pursue our way upwards towards heaven, undis- 
turbed by ghosts. Afterwards a distinguished scholar assured 
me that our first translation was correct: ‘‘ Feng-ti-yti un- 
doubtedly means Valley of Hell, or Hades, for the Chinese 
underworld resembles the Greek rather than the orthodox 
Christian conception of Hell. 

In folio 5 of the 6th roll of the Mountain Annals is pre- 
served a poem written by Li Chien, of the Yuan dynasty : 

A cool rocky grotto o’ershadowed by a single tree ! 
The people of these parts tell me this is Feng-tu. 


An ancient tablet informs us that here Han caught a tiger : 
I wonder whether nowadays there are any tigers left or no. 


Spirits here are evidently of a most orderly kind, as is made 
evident by the Secretary of the Mountain-god, whose story 
fits this stage of the ascent. 

In the 6th moon Mr. Fu, who lived at Changchow, 
dreamed that he was visited by the Secretary of Tung Yo, 
who announced that he was singled out to be a god, and that 
the decree would shortly be issued, and that this was formal 
notice of the honour. A few nights later the Secretary 
came again to tell him that his predecessor had come to call 
and to suggest a welcome. Mr. Fu found a white-robed 
man sitting in a sedan; he shook his own hands and invited 
the visitor to enter. When they were seated the white- 
robed caller said, ‘“‘ I have been an official of Tsi Ju rank, but 
now am promoted. The God of Heaven knows that your 
heart is level; I will recommend you to fill my place. Go 
to the office, and do not disappoint the god after his kind- 
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ness.”” Mr. Fu replied in due modesty, ‘“‘ My eye does not 
know even one character; how can I become an official and 
take charge of many affairs ? Have pity, and choose some- 
one abler.”’ But the god-official gave away the secret of all 
civil services: ‘“‘ Never mind; when I was recommended 
I did not know characters; when I had taken charge for a 
long time, then I came to know. There are plenty of clerks 
to do the work: just govern them.” 

Evidently the ways of the Chinese underworld are not 
very remote from Tammany, and influence counts there as 
well as at the British War Office. So the white-robed man 
handed over all the official records, with an eagle and a dog. 
Mr. Fu naturally inquired what these creatures were for, 
and was told that they were most important, being able to 
walk 1,000 li daily, inspecting good and bad men. That is 
rather rough on us who speak English ; is the eagle good and 
the bull-dog bad, or is it a joint commission ? The outgoing 
official then issued an order for all clerks to take orders 
from Mr. Fu, and took his leave. Mr. Fu washed his body 
and hair, and soon died ‘‘ without sickness.” 

We passed numberless points, each named and each with a 
story. Between the First Gate of Heaven and the Second 
Gate of Heaven, which constitute the termini of the 3rd 
Stage of the journey up Tai Shan, are 38 precious places ! 
At one of these a traveller had found a stream flowing over a 
rock and spreading widely ; he made the discovery that if 
he sat on the top of the rock, with the water flowing each side, 
his clothing would suck up the water and he would get a cold 
bath. Hear the discovery of capillary attraction! This 
place has 2 huge characters large as the mouth of a bushel, 
carved 3 inches deep into the rock by Wan Lung. They 
mean, Drying the scriptures in the sun; but we could not 
discover how the scriptures got wet, or why they were spread 
out to dry here. Another traveller records how the beauty 
of the water-screen affected him to music: he called for a 
stringed instrument and improvised : 


Sitting against the rocky wall 

Is not the Mountain high ? 

Is not water flowing ? 

I play music to invite all fairies 
To hear the song of Kwang Ling. 
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The delighted hearers bestowed upon the place the name of 
Kao Shan Liu Shui, or Flowing-water-from-high-hill-portico. 

It is impossible, without insulting proportion, in a volume 
devoted to 5 Peaks, to mention all the sites along the Pan 
Road and to tell the legends, mostly founded on facts, en- 
crusted on each. But whereas our western nomenclature 
runs to Medicine Hat and Kicking Horse, it is worth noticing 
that here we have Living-water Bridge, Heaven’s Girdle, 
Ascending-angels Bridge, before we reach Horse-return Cliff, 
about 10 li from the entrance to the Pan Road. Beyond 
this point animals cannot proceed, the road winds, steepens, 
and changes into flights of a hundred steps; travellers 
emulate one another in describing the terrors of this gorge. 
It is, therefore, the focus for innumerable stories, of which 
we select 2: The Green Gallery Girl, and A Load of Mother. 

A man climbed the mountain with his mother and a girl of 
questionable morals. They met many dangerous turns. If 
a sharp curve threatened accident he hastened to the bamboo 
basket of the Green Gallery Girl and never lifted a hand to 
protect his mother. After offering incense and worshipping 
at various shrines, they began to descend. At a narrow 
defile a large rock loosened, rolled, struck and killed the 
friend of the Green Gallery Girl. 

Si Yi Chin of Ping-yin loved his mother (his father died 
when he was young), supported her with food, and when she 
sickened purchased medicines for her, and finally prayed to 
the gods and brought her to Tai Shan on pilgrimage. Clothed 
in only one garment, he braved the cold and ignored the toil, 
and carried her up the steep slopes, up the “ ladder ”’ at the 
Horse-return, past the “‘ Pavilion of the Universe in a Pot,” 
up and up, to the tip-top. After suitable offerings, he 
bore her down again and home. There she dreamed that a 
man in white robes sprinkled her with unguents. When she 
awoke she was well. ‘‘ Misery and happiness never enter 
the door until they are invited by the occupant of the house.” 

We scaled the steep flight, passed the Ten-points, the Nine- 
points, looked in vain for the Blue-points, did not succumb 
to the Golden Star Portico, but after the Heavenly-step 
Bridge, the Dozen Flights, and the Temple of 2 Tigers, 
where ‘“‘ man and breath become loosened,” arrived at the 
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Half-way Arbour at the Second Gate of Heaven, where we 
thought of the 3 Pleasures ahead while we ate our lunch. 


(4) SEconD GATE OF HEAVEN To SMALL GATE OF HEAVEN 


What can be done when every few yards some feature 
claims attention ? Shall we tear along like an earnest globe- 
trotter rushing through Oxford, with finger between the pages 
of his Murray guide-book, anxious to verify that it has the 
dog-tooth moulding right; that the Bodleian camera is still 
photographing correctly, that Isis is still worshipped, and that 
Great Tom is still fired every night at 9? No; with “a 
bowed mind ” we examine a list of 146 sites of recognised 
importance situated between the Tai Tsung Pai-fang at the 
foot and the No-word tablet at the top. Each has its inscrip- 
tion, legend, view, or historic association. 

Our choice was wide in this section, between Tiger-rest 
Cliff, Forbidden Valley, which tempts everyone with original 
sin to climb over the piled rocks at its mouth, Three-story 
Cliff, where a tablet tells how Tsu Yung Ching, the Ming, 
prayed for rain and was promptly’ answered, Imperial-tent 
Plateau, which was a recognised halting-place for emperors 
on the way up for the great sacrifice. But we were helped 
when there came a sudden change in our progress. At 
Three-pleasures, or better known as Happy Hill, the faces 
of the bearers relaxed into smiles since for 3 li, ‘“‘ the road is 
level and wide, wild-flowers and grass and trees grow every- 
where ; low huts of hay and bamboo are like a small village 
in a wilderness ; no spectacles, features, lofty peaks. It is 
as when, after entertaining a sober guest, an intimate friend 
causes an outburst of talk. Only afar, the Hill of Pine- 
trees affords another piece of picture.” 

And when we found that this Pine-tree Hill was closely 
concerned with our old friend Chin Shih Huang Ti, this thence- 
forward focussed our attention. There are some people who 
seem omnipresent: Queen Elizabeth seems to have slept 
in many of the manor-houses in England, and Mary, Queen 
of Scots, was imprisoned in castle after castle. Napoleon has 
left traces from Moscow to Madrid, from the amber of the 
Baltic to the coral of the Red Sea. Hadrian is responsible 
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for the Tomb of Pompey in Egypt, Atlia Capitolina on the 
site of Jerusalem, the Olympium at Athens, an eight-mile 
villa at Tibur, the Castle of St. Angelo at Rome, with vast 
fortifications between Danube and Rhine, between Tyne and 
Solway, where Hadrian’s Wall yet excites interest. But, 
three centuries before Hadrian, Prince Chang had anticipated 
his career, had pervaded his dominions, had reorganised the 
State, had thought of a new plan of education, had defended 
his realm by a Great Wall on its northern frontier. This 
Wall and its builder interested us on a previous tour,! and 
now we come across another foot-print of this great states- 
man, a grove of pine-trees thick with stories about him. 
What else is so deserving our thought here ? 

The forest itself was older than the great Only First, and 
was then the home of fairies. To its shadows came a lad with 
a piteous tale. His father was an armourer, and had been 
commissioned by Han Wang, King of a northern State, to 
forge him a sword. Because his father took too long about 
it, and did not produce it on the date ordered, Han Wang 
executed him. Little Ching was born a few weeks later, and 
in due time came to wonder why he had no father. On 
learning the reason, he came hither for consolation and advice. 
In the wood he fell in with a fairy, who offered to teach him 
music. There he stayed 7 years, till he became as skilled as 
the pied piper of Hamelin. When at length he felt equipped, 
he treated himself with charcoal without and within, blacken- 
ing his body, and swallowing more to disguise his voice. 
He then felt reasonably sure that Han Wang would not 
recognise him as the son of the artificer he had executed. 
With something of his father’s skill he forged a dagger and 
concealed it in his guitar. Then off he wandered, like Blondel, 
to Court. It would appear, however, that while mountain 
music might retain its magic power at a distance, yet some- 
thing else went wrong, and Ching was unsuccessful in his 
attempt to rehabilitate his father’s memory. Pass on to 
the days of our hero, and read as recorded in the ancient rolls. 

We must remember that China was not always one whole, 
but that in the basin of the Hoang-ho was the early civilisa- 
tion, probably best and highest in Shantung. Many little 
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States existed side by side, and only now and again did any 
one man arise strong enough to integrate them. Central 
Kurope has seen a welter of little States, united now and 
again under Charlemagne, Henry the Fowler, Barbarossa, 
Charles V, a Hapsburg, a Hohenzollern. Now it was in the 
year 255 B.c. that in the great area nominally subject to the 
Chou dynasty a great feudatory prince of Chin dethroned his 
suzerain and ended a dynasty reputed to have lasted nearly 
900 years. His grandson succeeded to his power, and so 
impressed himself on all that time that the name of the once 
minor State, Chin, has ever since been the name, among 
foreigners, of the vast realm he consolidated. Yet he went 
about his work with caution, not assuming the title of 
Emperor, the first who ever held it in China, till he had reigned 
for 25 years. It is always risky for a leader of a minor State 
to swell and outshine his former equals, to take advantage 
of the nominal head abdicating; and while other countries 
and later ages may assess the man well, the contemporary 
_estimates may be very depressing, as now appears : 


*“Duke Shih Huang, because of his success in becoming 
chief of all princes and dukes, summoned a vast assembly, 
intending to perform Feng Shan. 

“Kuang Chung advised, ‘In ancient times those who 
performed Feng on Tai Shan and Shan on Liang Fu were 72 
femuiies, . . . But Wu. Yu recorded only 12’ of them; .. . 
but they all performed the ceremony after they received the 
Order of Heaven... .’ 

““Shih Huang replied, ‘I conquered in the north... 
passed over Ku Chu. West I conquered, and passed over 
Lu Shan. Then I whipped my horse and climbed Pei Er 
Shan. . . . South I conquered, . . . and climbed hills and 
mountains. I have climbed many mountains, crossed many 
rivers, seen many dukes. . . . No one dares disobey me. . . .’ 

“Kuang Chung, seeing he could not persuade by words, 
quoted facts, and said, ‘ The ancient people performed Feng 
Shan because the millet of Kao Shang and the rice of North 
Chi became plentiful . . . and the rushes of Chiang Hwei 
grew three spines, and in the East Sea the fishes had two 
eyes joined together on one side, and in the West Sea the 
fowls had two wings joined together. And also all things 
came without calling. 
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‘** But now the Spiritual Peacock and also the spiritual 


lion do not come . . . splendid grain does not grow. Instead 
thorns and thistles are plenteous. Cruel birds (which eat 
up their mother birds) have come several times. . . . Insuch 


a condition you wish to perform Feng Shan? It seems 
improper. 
‘Then Shih Huang ceased.” 


Another account brings out the deep hostility of the 
scholarly class to this great man : 


“In the 28th year of Chin Shih Huang he ascended Tai 
Shan. In the midway a heavy storm happened, ... 
thunder, and lightning. At the roadside were pine-trees, 
where he took shelter. Afterwards, when the storm had 
abated, he dignified the pine-trees as 5 Ta Fu. A voice 
was heard saying, ‘ Without virtue, without charity, without 
politeness, you pretend to receive divine appointment. What 
right have you to deify ?’ 

** The voice was heard by all men. | 

** And Chin Shih Huang felt unhappy.” 


Yet another account brings out this opposition ; it occurs 
in the book, History of Feng Shan, which explanation will 
come presently. 


** In the 8rd year of his reign Chin Shih Huang Ti travelled 
in chariots to many prefectures and districts in the East. 
He arrived at Tai Shan to give favourable account of the 
achievements of the family of Chin, and invited all the 
students of Chi and Lu, with the 70 great scholars. 

** When they came to the foot of the Mountain he asked 
them, ‘ What will be the ceremony of Feng Shan ? ’ 

‘* Some replied, ‘ Your Majesty, in olden times the rulers 
who went to Feng Shan used a carriage of grass so as not 
to injure the hill, the stones, the grass, the wood, the soil ; 
they swept the ground and then offered sacrifice. The mat 
was made of grass grown on the water, the table was woven 
of Tsu grass. Easy to observe, easy to adopt.’ 

‘* The Emperor Chin heard the discussions of the scholars. 
He listened to their contradictions. He observed their 
jealousies, and dismissed them. 

‘““'The Emperor ascended from the south to the top, and 


THE EMPEROR INSULTED Kd 


erected a stone to praise his own meritorious work. Here 
he performed Féng. After which he descended the north 
side and performed Shan at Liang Fu.” 


This account, being concerned chiefly with ritual, omits 
the local touches. Now, as to the incident at the pine 
forest there are conflicting narratives, but we start sure 
from the fact that the whole procession had to shelter 
in the forest from a terrible storm, and that the scholars, 
who had been denied the privilege of participating in the 
famous imperial ceremony, were much cheered by the bad 
omen. 

Next we learn from roll 6, folio 13, that on his journey 
the Emperor had met 5 great gentlemen who had done 
great things in national defence, and had decorated them. 
This, again, was something likely to rouse the ire of the 
scholars, who thoroughly believed the pen to be mightier 
than the sword—remember how another Emperor could not 
reconcile these two sets of men. Said the diplomat, ‘‘ What 
do you mean by Peking ?”’ and the warrior responded, “ It 
is our term for all who are not soldiers.’”” To which the 
diplomat rejoined, ‘‘ Ah, just as ‘civil’ is our term for all 
who are not military... .” 

As then the Emperor had been insulted by the assemblage 
of scholars, and they turned this incident to his discredit, 
he seems to have been dexterous enough to utilise it, picking 
out 5 of the tallest pine-trees which had sheltered him, and 
naming them after the 5 generals whom he had honoured, 
collectively, as the Wu Ta Fu Sung. 

This is a bit of higher criticism, after wading through a 
morass of annals and commentaries. This subject occupies 
much space in the Mountain Annals, and for that reason 
we have allotted a considerable area of our pages to 
the subject, which is further complicated by an ancient 
belief that the great god of the soil was a pine! This 
allotment of space will not be resented when it is re- 
collected that the whole educational system of China was 
altered because of this incident on Tai Shan, which resulted 
in the Burning of the Books, and the Burying Alive of 480 
Scholars. 

7 
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There is a note worth recording here which we extract 
from the Annals af East Chi: 


“<The 5 Ta Fu was a title of the 9th degree under the Chin 
dynasty ; just as Tsao San, Prime Minister in the Han 
dynasty, granted the degree of 7 Ta and promoted to 5 Ta. 
Later generations did not understand the meaning, and 
thought the title of Chin, 5 Ta Fu, meant 5 pine-trees. So 
they planted 5 pine-trees, then put up a Pai-fang, and carved 
the inscription, 5 Ta.” 


Would it be easy to explain what is the connection of a 
Knight of the Bath with the city of Bath, why the wife of a 
Knight Bachelor is called a Dame, or what the Knights of 
the Golden Fleece have to do with Jason of Thessalonica ? 

Though probably there were 5 pine-trees in the days of 
Chin the Great, no one would expect to find them now, 
although that would not be impossible ; witness California. 
But we hope there will always be 5 at that spot, for ever- 
greens synchronise with the idea that the East Mountain is 
green, and of the element wood. 

Evidently there has been much destruction here. In 
the reign of Chang Tsung, 900 years ago, the forests on this 
range were so dense that they were the haunts of bandits, 
quite like Sherwood Forest in the days of Robin Hood. 
Ching Wei was told off to deal with them, and they began 
to submit; but in this fastness they still held out. An 
inspector suggested that thousands of men be drafted to hew 
down all the trees and destroy their covert. But Ching 
Wei replied : 


** Tai Shan is called the Mother of the 5 Peaks, Tai Tsung, 
Mount Genesis. There the kings assume their authority ; it 
is a Sacred Mountain. Moreover, there are many mountains 
under the sky; can we clear all of their foliage ? Robbers 
and bandits would only move elsewhere to lurk. We will 
not destroy the trees of Tai Shan merely to drive out the 
robbers.” 


In this connection let us examine a tablet erected in the 
7th year of Chia Chi‘ng, moon 8. The inscription praises 
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Chief Justice K’ang for planting 22,000 pine-trees on Tai 
Shan. The following is the gist of the inscription : 


““At Tai Shan is the greatest scenery Under Heaven. 
Formerly many pine-trees grew on Pine-tree Hill, now only 
grass. ...In my 2nd year as Prefect of Tai An the Chief 
Justice K‘ang visited me. . . . In the 8rd moon of the 8rd 
Dragon year we obeyed the command of the Son-of-Heaven, 
ascended Tai Shan, and prayed for all the people. 

*“ At that time I ordered the planting of 10,000 cedars 
along the Pan Road. He was delighted, and said, ‘ Extend 
the plan, plant more. So he contributed of his salary suffi- 
cient to pay for planting 10,000 trees. He charged that the 
work should be carefully done. . . . He returned in the 4th 
Snake, was pleased with the effect, ‘Splendid; all trees 
growing beautifully.” He then ordered that 10,000 more 
should be planted. In the autumn I was transferred, and 
I was asked to write these facts. In ancient times Shao Po 
planted a Sweet T‘ang [Pear-tree. See Odes, I. ii. 5: ‘ This 
shade-bestowing pear-tree,’ et cet.]; people were grateful to 
him. But Governor K‘ang has planted so many that people 
come to see them. ... May later Prefects preserve the 
POT PSCS i>... 

“From Tai Tsung Pai-fang to Red Gate 2,186 pieces were 
planted. Between East and West Eye-light Palace 1,000 
pieces. . . . From Red Gate to 10,000 Genii Tower 4,516 
trees were set out. . . . From there to Tea Shed 1,600, and 
from Tea Shed to Mother-of-the-North-Pole Palace 4,086 
frees; ...andsoon.”’ 


We cannot refrain from offering our word of praise. May 
many more such Governors arise ! 

300 years ago a storm wrought much damage here. There 
was a solitary pine-tree known as the Hermit, a title sup- 
posed to have been conferred by Chin, though others were 
calling it Stand-alone-Ta-Fu, to the indignation of a scholar, 
who objected to so many names for a thing. The cause of 
the quarrel was blown down in 1603. It was at this time, 
summer of the 8lst year of Wan Li, that a mighty boulder, 
the “ Boulder that Flew Down,”’ fell from the upper plateau, 
so that the storm which took away the Hermit lodged, not 
far away, the Come-flying-stone. 
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This latter sort of accident is common enough, and, sad 
to say, one such took off the Baptist missionary, Alfred Jones, 
while making translations, and left him dead. But on Tai 
Shan it would appear that the stones sometimes know how 
to reward virtue and punish vice, as in the case of the Green 
Gallery Girl’s Lover. 


**A man who had taken his first degree for physical 
strength developed a bad character. Whenever he met 
rat-teeth and bird-bill men, he always persuaded them to 
make trouble. He used to lie, he exaggerated, he cared only 
for filling his pockets. Never did he mind causing loss or 
destroying property. Therefore everybody disliked him ; 
road and way gave him the eye. 

** With others, he went up to Tai Shan to worship. Ata 
dangerous place a great rock rolled down from a cliff, fell 
a thousand feet, with sound of thunder. The people before 
and behind were safe; the chairmen were unhurt. But 
the great rock squashed him so that the fat of his body 
polished the cliff-rock. Nothing was left; his family could 
get only one of his fingers.” 


As we rest at the Small Gate of Heaven, otherwise known 
as True Purpose Portal, we solace ourselves from the local 
anthology, perusing roll 6, folio 138: 


The Mother Snake issues from the Black Dragon Pool. 
Frosty scales are falling. Vapour clouds. 

The wet odorous Long Whiskers [pine trees] resemble 
Ten ounces of needles. Skeletons 3,000 feet straight. 
May all spirits and genii protect them. 


Excellent nourishment poured in: Fighting rain, 
Chasing thunder, Shaking blue sky, Solid strength. 
Unfading ancient and modern. 

Undeserved title given by Chin Shih Huang Ti. 


Tree trunks of the country disappointing [ability not used] 
But they are not decayed in the Mountain. 

Green autumn and winter. 

If carpenters meet them they will be pillars 

In the palace of genii. 


To translate Chinese poetry is “as difficult as to put Tai 
Shan under your arm and jump over the North Sea.” ! 


1 This is doubtless a variant of Mo Ti’s lines: ‘‘ It is like taking up the Tai 
Mountain, and leaping with it over the Ho or the Chi.” 
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(5) Smaty HEAVEN GATE TO SouTH GATE OF HEAVEN 


We have climbed now into the region of clouds, into 
Nature’s observatory, as John Keats would say. 


*“ Ascending Tai Shan during rain, clouds blot out the 
valleys and make one vast dead level. Some clouds are 
like flying cotton: black clouds blend into the trees and 
the pines seem like their offshoots. When the wind blows, 
they shake like the Dragon shaking his beard, about to 
swallow men.” 


This, of course, is the risk taken by anyone who goes 
mountaineering, whether in Switzerland, Norway, Scotland, 
or America. Again and again disappointed tourists have 
written, as Wang Chin wrote in the 6th Sheep Sun, of the 5th 
Horse Year. 


** Thrice I visited Tai Shan, only the second time could I 
note anything. The first visit was in the Dark Sun, of the 
First Moon. When we reached the top it suddenly turned 
cold; my friend could not bear it, so we retreated to the 
bottom.”’ 


At a distance of centuries another visitor remarked : 


“In the morning of spring clouds hug Tai Shan midway. 
Even after 4 moons the Mountain is wet everywhere, 
heavily wet, unfit for living there. Even in the 5th and 6th 
moons the cold is still severe. Clothing must be cotton, 
sleeping must be on the k‘ang: dew in the morning is like 
mid-autumn. 

Thunder-storms and lightning may occur at any time: 
clouds and rain below your feet and above your head. When 
vehement rain descends, the wind beats half-way up the 
Mountain, and clouds flow. Thus thunder and lightning 
come from the bottom. 

“Tai Shan has sunshine and shadow; one climate at the 
top, another at the bottom; heat prosperous, cold bitter. 
Wear double-single garments. From the top survey an 
ocean of clouds below. Snow stretches millions of yards.” 


Double-single clothes sound good, but magic mats would 
suit the place better. At the foot of the mountain were 
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weavers who devoted themselves to this industry, using 
leaves like those of the lotus, from a family of fighting grasses. 
Mats of this material were warranted to give warmth in 
winter. Perhaps they take in heat during summer. Another 
species, the Warming Grass, is to be dealt with differently, 
and rubbed together until fire comes out—according to the 
Diary-for-picking-up-what-is-left. 

Many springs are found, even at this height, but warnings 
are given that water flowing over the cliffs will cause colic. 
Only 5 springs are reputed potable, of which one has a 
beauty of its own, the Pool of the Heaven-queen. This is 
fed by a gentle drip from East Cliff, pearly drops falling all 
night. But thirsty travellers must be here betimes, for 
only 9 pints accumulate by sunrise. 

It is curious that with such masses of clouds, such frequent 
storms, there should be occasional droughts. Yet so im- 
portant are these that there was a regular place for prayer 
at such times. Past Holy Water Bridge, and Heaven-earth 
Tower, we reach Dragon Gate Pai-fang, and then under the 
shoulder of Chicken Crow Peak we come to the mouth of the 
New Curve. It was to the Old Curve people flocked to pray 
for rain, and as the size of the area was not sufficient when 
people came, some were pushed over the cliff. Therefore, 
the Fire Pool was opened out, and a new curve was made. 
** Now all people are convenient.”” And yet we feel sure that 
some good old people would flock to the Old Curve, with its 
associations of centuries, if they could locate it. 


**Han Wu Ti came to Tai Shan, worshipped, and con- 
ferred honours on the Mountain. Immediately after the god 
became displeased, shut up the sky like brass, and stopped 
the rain from falling for 2 or 3 years. 

** At last Han Wu Ti became angry, and suggested that 
the god be called the Drought-god.” 


Naturally, however, the main troubles are in the other 
direction. We were surprised to find the Pan Road, with its 
ramps, ramparts, stretches, and steps in good repair, for it 
must suffer often from driving storms. This being the 
Dragon Mountain, relied on for showers and downpours, it 
would not be surprising to hear that not infrequently rains 
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Photo by Dr. W. E. Geil. 
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got started and could not be stopped at exactly the right 
time. 
200 years ago an edict had to issue : 


** Highest Command. 

“Tai Shan Flood. Pan Road destroyed. 

*““Command the Director of Education of Kiang Nan, 
Ling Chi Jai, and the Director of Education in Kiang Si, 
Yu Luan Tsing, to repair it.”’ 


It is just the sort of job to be given to 2 Directors of Educa- 
tion! The great bond of connection is, that there is money 
to handle, there are palms to be greased. 

While meditating on this essential unity between West 
and East, we were borne across a bridge which seemed in 
no wise extraordinary. Only afterwards did we realise that 
we had crossed heaven. How the great moments of this 
life come on us unexpectedly! To look down upon heaven 
would have been an experience, to cross it something very 
much out of the usual. In chagrin we decided not to climb 
Eagle-feather Peak, or Flying-dragon Peak, or Flying- 
peacock Hill; no one would warrant that we would find 
dragon or peacock atop. But a short halt was made at the 
site of the Pai-fang of Ascending-mountain-men, for it was 
suggested that this really indicated where men might become 
angels. No inscription, however, gave the recipe. We were 
told that a few yards away was a meadow where Progressive 
Chang built himself a booth in the midst of purple fungi, 
and we could well imagine that to eat freely of unknown 
products of this kind might have angel-creating effects. We 
heard also that a prince spent one night here in the moonlight 
sitting on earth, charmed with strange sounds; but there 
appeared no expectation of angelic chorusings in the broad 
daylight. By all of which it will appear that the “18 
Flights *’ are famous. Indeed, three 18 Flights hereabouts 
are set down in the ancient records: slow, fast, and medium. 
Iron chains stretched at the sides assist pilgrims up the final 
steep and dangerous flights. 

Which reminds us that here comes some ingenious engineer- 
ing. Under the Hans there was a section known as the 
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Encircling Road, where timorous travellers found a fearful © 
joy in writing down their feelings. 


‘* Between these rocky walls it is like threading heaven. At 
this point the man behind sees the soles of the man in front. 
The man in front sees the crown of the head of the man 
behind. Like a picture, man standing on man. 

** To look forward at Heaven’s Gate is to see a small mirror 
too high for man to attain, with clouds coming and going 
through. If we turn the head and see the valley down the 
Mountain, we feel trembling and shaky. 

** We repent that we ever came to this dangerous place. 
Even when we encourage ourselves, we continue to feel feeble.”’ 


Possibly the path has been laid out better since his day, 
just as at Old Curve and at New Curve. Now there is an 
elaborate series of ramps with many turns; the Egyptians 
used inclines. Was not the Chinese method adopted at the 
great ziggurats of Babylonia, and at the temple-pyramids 
of Mexico, where the soldiers of Cortés squeezed against the 
wall and pushed the defenders over the edge? Cheerful 
memory as we are swung upward by these natives; but at 
least they are not votaries of the temples here, burning to 
defend them; they are as staunch opponents of idolatry as 
we could desire—Moslems. 

It is wonderful how any man with this wonderful scenery 
in view can turn from such handiwork of God to caricature 
mankind. Certainly the instinct of worship is evoked by 
contemplating these peaks, the deep gorges, the waving 
trees, the flying clouds, the steep precipices. Why, then, not 
place some inscription, some quotation from a classic poet, 
something to lead the thought to God, some Chinese Words- 
worth ? 


In the narrow rent at every turn 

Winds thwarting winds bewildered and forlorn, 
The torrents shooting from the clear blue sky, 
The rocks that muttered close upon our ears, 
Were all like workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree, 
Characters of the great Apocalypse, 

The types and symbols of Eternity, 

Of first and last and midst and without end.1 


1 Wordsworth, ‘‘The Simplon Pass,’’ 1799. Rossetti’s edition of complete 
works, p. 114. 
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But, instead of simple wayside chapels with such incentives 
to prayer, are gaudy temples with grotesque dolls, insulting 
the mind every few hundred yards. 120 years ago, someone 
counted 16 nunneries where they worshipped gods, 16 
monasteries for the same purpose, 10 Taoist temples, 16 Miao 
brand of temples, 3 T‘ang temples for semi-deified men, 16 
for ancestors, a high tower full of idols, and 16 main temples 
for the worship of the chief gods, besides et ceteras of many 
kinds. 

Why should men want to model in mud their notions of 
god or of devil? For both alike seem to attract attention 
and worship of a kind. Are not the works of both evident 
enough on any hand? There have been, indeed, men who 
doubted the existence of the devil, like Emerson; but 
Carlyle took him round all the horrors of London, the gin- 
shops, leading him down to the House of Commons, plying 
him at every turn with the question: “ Do you believe in a 
devil noo?” And so, in climbing any grand mountain like 
this, assurance of God is on every hand ; but the conception 
of Him is only debased by curtains, pipes, cymbals, bells, 
gongs, flags, banners, incense, dolls. No doubt if you stop 
and inquire, there is a meaning in every one of these appurten- 
ances. What means that abacus, the wooden frame with its 
wires and balls, the familiar tool of the shop and the counting- 
house which seems as incongruous as a type-writer or a cash- 
recorder ? It is to remind the worshipper that all his deeds 
are numbered, whether good or evil, and that God keeps His 
' ledger account constantly posted. But does the worshipper 
really get help in this way, is he sobered by this thought, or 
does the implement of his daily cheating simply recall delight- 
ful memories of how he bested some unwary customer ? 

All these paraphernalia provide shows, which attract the 
pilgrim and attract fees from his pockets. The tourist at 
the Giant’s Causeway finds here a conjurer with his rabbits, 
here a stall with picture postcards, here a boatman eager to 
take him somewhere else, till he gets distracted because he 
cannot examine the wonders of Nature for himself; but, 
at least, pests have not put up temples to the god of lava 
and have not whittled blocks of basalt into hideous images 
inviting men to worship . . . ata price. On Tai Shan there 
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is just as much extortion, but it is in the name of religion. 
When the Emperor’s deputation, in the first century, sent 
westward to hear of the new god, blundered and went south 
into India instead of to the Euphrates, where they would 
have met Christian missionaries, they made a disastrous 
mistake. They brought back images, the first (?) apparently 
that China has associated with worship. And if the statues 
of the Buddha give the thought of ineffable peace, and may 
have something restful, yet the native development has 
produced quite other patterns, and the average Chinese idol 
is as repulsive as it is misshapen, as degrading to the imagina- 
tion as it is disappointing to the artist. There is ample 
proof of a devil here. But, of course, the Latin author was 
right when he said: “ It is not the carpenter or the sculptor 
who makes the god ; it is he who worships it.” 

Not every visitor gives way to these lures. Some, indeed, 
seem to have been as devoid of emotion as of religion, like the 
famous sage : 


** When Confucius climbed the small mountain he thought 
the Country of Lu small. 

** When he climbed the Great Mountain he thought Under 
Heaven small. 

‘** The higher the climb the greater the vision. 

‘** Was it needful that Confucius should climb Tai Shan 
that he might know that the world was small ? ”’ 


This place is spiritual. What a pity to have its spirituality 
muddled by clay dolls, by stone images, by bronze statues ! 
Why not hold fast to the iconoclasm of good old Wu Yih? 
He is said to have gathered rank on rank of wooden and 
clay idols, to have arranged them in battle array, and to 
have bidden his subjects fight with them. When they were 
demolished he sought to drive home the moral, and urge the 
people not to put their trust in such works of their hands. 
Man is greater than an idol. 

Yet there is something that seems to attract many men 
thus. The scholar might try to content himself with the 
arid teachings of Confucius, and merely visit mountains and 
rivers, as though these in themselves were worth seeing. 
But the humble coolie owns his spiritual hunger, and, with 
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Browning, says: “I intend to get to God.” He saves for 
years that he may afford the long pilgrimage hither, and 
may slake his soul thirst on the Holy Mountain. May he 
soon find that there is more needed than these temples and 
these images can yield. Hear the ideal as voiced by a Western 
man of God : : 


I come a, pilgrim to the holy mount, 

No stick of incense grasped within my hand, 
No paper gold or silver, bright but false, 

The common offering of the pilgrim band. 


First comes the stillness of the wide expanse, 
And then the horror from a look within ; 
Trust in the Father’s love and majesty, 
I shudder for my own defiling sin. 


- 
e e e e e 


What can I bring this God of majesty 
Sitting enthroned upon the eternal hill ? 
The “‘ Incense of the Heart ’’ He asks of me, 

The humble following of His holy will. 


The sun is sunk within the clouded west, 
Fast falls the mantle of the darkening night ; 
Through silence comes His voice in whispering breeze : 
The God who probes my heart then gives me might. 


1 By James B.Cochran. The verses appeared in the Report of the Kiangnan 
Mission, 


CHAPTER III 
THE TOP OF TAI SHAN, IN 5 PARTS 


(1) Tor or Tart SHAN 


THRouGH South Heaven Gate we are at last on the plateau 
where cluster the chief interests of the mountain, and where 
the chief views enthrall the beholder. One Chinese declared 
that he could see 10,000 li from the summit of Tai Shan, 
and Confucius is credited with having descried a white horse 
in a far-distant city. Our gaze, however, was content to 
dwell upon beauty nearer to the eye. The Pan Road, with 
all its weary steps, twisted like a writhing serpent, while the 
temple-town of Tai An nestled confidingly at the foot of the 
mountain. The view from the farther side of the summit, 
seen only after reaching the utmost height, was superb. 
The varied colours and undulating curves of those countless 
hills reminded us vividly of the glorious scenery in our own 
Great Canyon in Arizona. While on the Pan Road the 
attention constantly wavers between natural beauty, clever 
engineering, artificial sites; here, on the acres of the table- 
land, it is religion that decisively steps to the front. This is 
the holy of holies. The sightseer will wander about the 
ground-floor of St. Paul’s and admire the statuary; he will 
have his 6 pennyworth in the basement to see the state- 
bier of England’s heroes, then upstairs to the library to look 
at the literary treasures, and into the gallery to practise 
acoustics and whisper silly nothings; he will have another 
shillingsworth as he toils upstairs between the domes and 
climbs into the ball; but, above all the sights, towers the 
Cross. Here, too, in Tai Shan the mood sobers as through the 
3rd Heaven Gate access is gained by the Avenue of Heaven 
to the area where the great sacrifices were made. 
88 


SUMMIT OF HOLY TAI SHAN. 


Ten thousand generations have looked up with faith. 
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The road up has been toilsome, but there is no barred 
gate to daunt the climber. In some places the visitor has 
strange experiences. When the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod approaches the House of Commons to say that 
the King summons them he always has the door slammed 
in his face. When the visitor at the east of Jerusalem follows 
the standard round for pilgrims, from grotto to building, 
from building to garden, he comes to a gateway purposely 
built so low that no man readily can enter upright, and many 
have to fall on their knees. It is the old fallacy that by going 
through bodily attitudes, the soul can be made plastic, by 
performing ceremonies grace can be infused, or, in rare cases, 
taken away; by wagging the dog’s tail, he can be put in good 
temper ! 

The architect of this entrance to the summit of Tai Shan 
was not possessed by any such mistaken idea; he did not 
raise humility in some and anger in others by any such tricky 
portal, but erected a lofty and wide structure, through 
which men can walk as men, can walk abreast in comradeship, 
can walk with no sentry to challenge, no porter to collect 
a fee. . 

Perhaps, then, there is something in attitude: M. Jacques 
Dalcrose would say that the soul can express itself in rhyth- 
mic movements of the body, and that the free, unfettered 
motion of the limbs may help to emancipate the soul from 
swaddling-bands. The man who kneels before the Emperor, 
and kowtows, knocking his head on the ground, gives an 
evident illustration that he feels himself but dust and ashes ; 
and men have given that evidence with less shame when 
they are prostrate before their god. The Moslem on his 
prayer-rug in desert or city street, the monk before his altar— 
these are expressing their feelings in the way that appeals to 
their level of intellect. They live up to the light they have, 
they avow the faith that isin them. Here on this mountain- 
side and on its summit, are hundreds of people daily setting 
forth the needs of their hearts, worshipping as best they may. 
Well for us if we have as earnest faith and devotion, if, with 
the better knowledge vouchsafed to us, we aid those who are 
imparting that knowledge to these yearning souls. 

Let us steep ourselves in the atmosphere of this table-land 
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by dwelling on the great occasions of worship here, when, on 
behalf of the whole nation, the rulers led their devotions, 
for “‘the 9 territories observed their shadow and looked for 
mercy.” There has been a general recognition of this duty. 
We have seen how Chin Shih Huang Ti appropriated the 
ceremony, old even in his day, to mark his assumption of 
Supreme power, and how the bureaucracy sneered at him. 
Even then, 21 centuries ago, it was a tradition that rulers 
must worship here. At the hither end of the scale, take the 
Manchus from the north, and see how they too vindicated 
themselves in the same way, how they laid claim to their 
place in the divine line, by this same assumption of speaking 
for their people. Such things count more than we might 
expect. Cromwell was the strongest ruler England had for 
a century; but as he declined the crown, the literal golden 
crown, pedants said his sway was nothing but rebellion, and 
all his adherents were punishable. William of Orange took 
the crown, but his detractors sneered that he dared not touch 
for the King’s Evil, knowing he was no true king, and that 
scrofula would not flee at his touch as when a Lord’s Anointed 
fingered the patient. Only now and again arises a Napoleon, 
strong enough to ignore Rheims and its traditional rites, to 
devise a new ceremony, to adopt a new place, to take a pope 
to grace the coronation—by merely looking on. K‘ang Hsi 
was anxious to fall in with the prejudices of his conquered 
subjects, to ingratiate himself with them, as was William 
the Norman at Westminster Abbey. So in a.p. 1718, or, in 
his own picturesque dating, in his own 52nd year, moon 5, 
sun 25, he sent Sun Chu, President of the Board of Civil 
Office, to offer sacrifice to the god of Tai Shan on Tung Yo. 


** Proclamation. 

*“‘ The name of the god is as widely spread as Tai Tsung: 
his seat is honoured as the Lofty Peak: blessing all the 
east with a variety of products. 

“I, the Emperor, succeeded to Rule, protect all places 
Under Heaven, and seek to improve so diligently morning 
and night that there is no leisure to rest. 

** Now I, the Emperor, have reigned 50 years. The begin- 
ning of my 60 years is due. Luckily all places are peaceful ; 
the people enjoy happiness; harvests are plenteous; wind 
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and rain are seasonable. Since all things are in good condi- 
tion the Emperor should observe all ceremonies of sacrifice 
to manifest reverence and piety. 

‘““I, the Emperor, now purposely send special officials to 
perform ceremony according to old rules. 

“May the time of peace and splendour be lengthened. 

‘““May the blessing of benevolence and longevity exist 
for ever. 

** Looking down on my deep sincerity. 

*“Come and grant enjoyment.” 


He, remember, was only of an intruding race, despised by 
the Chinese, previously as the Macedonians had been by the 
Greeks, anxious to graft himself into their stock. 

Now we turn back to the days when Chinese ruled over 
Chinese, the days of the Mings, and take from the records of 
a short 120 years some 8 or 4 different occasions when they 
brought hither their prayers and their praises. An excellent 
comparison may be made with the prayer of Hung Wu, 
founder of the line, who alludes plainly to his own share in 
raising the standard of revolt against the Mongol rulers. 
He had been a priest, but felt that the time called for work as 
well as prayer, and he had freed his country. A generation 
later, rebellion broke out, led by Chao Tsung-sho, and troops 
had to be sent to Lungchow. The Emperor did not, however, 
rely simply on the arm of flesh, and while he sent his generals 
to the seat of trouble, he also sent to the God of Heaven. 
It is somewhat remarkable that he went with 2 intermediate 
steps. Priest though he had been, he chose Wang Chi and 
Loh Pan Ran as his messengers, and he sent them, not to the 
God of Heaven, but to the god of Tai Shan, to intercede. 


** When the luck of the Yuan dynasty was running out, 
all the heroes arose and the people suffered from war. At 
that time I also ran with all the other heroes in order to 
stop the war and protect the people. 

‘*“ The God, Shang Ti, secretly assisted, and all Hills and 
Rivers obeyed His command to respond to help. We 
conquered all places at which we arrived. We fought for 
5 years. Then all soldiers retired. The people rested, be- 
~ came happy, and enjoyed their Living Plan [business]. 

** All Under Heaven has been peaceful for about 28 years. 
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‘** Now under Hung Wu, 2nd Pig, 4th moon, the provincial 
treasurer of Kwang Si reports that the chiefs of the Man and 
Yi tribes, the subjected countries ... have not obeyed 
rules of government ... and treated the people badly. 
It was very important to begin hostilities. Since begun, we 
dare not fail to report to you [god of Tai Shan]. 

** Why I, the Emperor, now report is that 10,000 soldiers 
are about to leave their parents, wives, children, and go on 
a journey. They will suffer thirst, hunger, hardship, idleness 
and mountain-mist. . . . Some may become sick; . . . when 
soldiers enter a territory all the good people will suffer too. 
Usually where a great army passes over even thorns will 
not grow. [This is a curious variant of the saying of Lao 
Tzu, ‘‘ Where an army encamps, thorns and brambles spring 
up.”] . . . The people who do not fight become alarmed and 
fear ill-treatment. None of them will not suffer. 

‘‘ This is the reason why I, the Emperor, report to you 
[god of Tai Shan]. 

‘It is desired that the pestilential vapour be changed, 
unwholesome atmosphere cleared and cooled, and the chief 
criminals may be killed and the good people comforted and 
rested in their Living Plan. And that the soldiers of the army 
may soon return each to be reunited to his family, in good 
health, that they may nourish and serve their parents. 

‘“This is the Prayer; but I dare not lightly report to 
Shang Ti; so I hope the god [of Tai Shan] will see it and report 
it for me. [Note how Tai Shan is appealed to as Mediator, 
as the Emperor dares not address Shang Ti, the Supreme 
God, directly.] 

‘* Respectfully entreated.” 


Hung Wu succeeded in his prayer and in his war, and when 
he died, 2 years later, transmitted his power to his family. 
After a short time his son, Yung Lo, gathered up the reins 
and established his Divine Utensil, not at Nanking, where his 
father had ruled, but at Peking, the old Mongol capital. 
He also sent an embassy to Tai Shan. 

The preceding papers directing the proper officers suitably to 
approach Tai Shan for duteous homage to the gods were 
issued by 8 very famous Emperors, K‘ang Hsi, Hung Wu, and 
Yung Lo. 

The following came from the Vermilion Pencil of Wu 
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Tsung, Chan Teh, and is dated the 6th year (a.p. 1511). 
The Emperor sent the Assistant Provincial Treasurer of 
Shantung, Hsii Yung, to report thankfulness to Tai Shan : 


**Since last year Ling Hsia committed treason... . 
Sent officials to punish him; . . . the Rebels were captured. 
. . . Now the interior confusion is cleared and quiet... . 
Both Central and foreign countries are peaceful and fixed. 
If we had not received the great protection how could we 
accomplish this? . . . But we lingered and postponed to 
this time offering thanksgiving because there were many 
troubles in the 4 directions. .. . 

‘Flood and drought occurred alternately, starving people 
on the road. . . . The people were bitter and poor, robbers 
and thieves became numerous. We have not finished cap- 
turing them. 

‘‘ We examined the cause of this fault. 

‘“‘I, the Emperor, am trembling, longing for the mercy of 
the god. Clearly see and secretly assist the work of trans- 
formation and secretly clear away all calamities, that all 
blessings may be granted. 

‘** Protect my country and family, and also brood over the 
people for ever. 

‘* Respectfully presented.” 


The god of Tai Shan was appealed to for help, was appealed 
from when he was sly, but was thanked when he was helpful. - 

In all these cases we see that he was not important enough 
to receive a direct visit from the Emperor himself. The 
president does not call in person on every ruler, but sends his 
ambassadors or his confidential advisers. 


(2) THe No-LETTER TABLET AND THE MAN oF LETTERS 


Of all China’s heroes, 2 stand conspicuous: Confucius who 
wrote books, Chin who burned them. Chin wrought on 
stone, Confucius on wood. Chin built for the body, Con- 
fucius for the mind. Chin welded together a great empire 
by outward means, Confucius permeated it with ideals. 
Chin impressed upon it the name by which foreigners know 
it, Confucius determined its education for millenniums. 
Here on Tai Shan, the religious heart of China, memories of 
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Chin and Confucius are fostered by 2 sharply contrasted 
structures. Hard by the ancient altar where sacrifice was 
offered to Heaven, at the foot of the stairs leading to the real 
summit of the Peak of the East, is a “* greenish white ”’ tablet, 
20 feet by 5; it bears no inscription, no picture, no bas- 
relief, no alto-relievo ; perpetual emptiness, it is blank; this 
is the Wu Tzti Pei, the ‘“‘ memorial monolith without inscrip- 
tion,”’ this is ‘‘ the Letterless Mountain,’”’ the monument of 
Chin. Not far away stands the temple of Confucius, modelled 
generally on that which we have already described, where 
the Duke, his direct descendant, himself has presided at 
worship. 

Temples are not rare, tablets innumerable. ‘“ Tablets 
were erected at more than 1,800 places on the Mountain.” 
Before me lie copies of 11 steles, with inscriptions ranging 
from our year 56 to our year 1770, dealing with various sub- 
jects. Who has not heard of the Moabite Stone, the Siloam 
Inscription, the Babylonian Cylinder, Cleopatra’s Needle, 
the cliff at Behistun, and many another monument of anti- 
quity ? But of a tablet made of a stone not native to the 
mountain, prepared and brought up this toilsome “ Intestines 
Road,”’ erected conspicuously, and offering. no clue to its 
history or its purpose, is indeed unique. Who will wonder 
if the theory has been broached that once it bore some inscrip- 
tion and that some Confucian, angered at the deliberate 
destruction by Chin of all previous literature, took his revenge 
by chiselling off every character ? The idea is by no means 
to be brushed aside. It were easy to quote cases where monu- 
ments have been tampered with, and their inscriptions altered 
or erased out of spite for the builder. To say nothing of 
the Parthenon at Athens, and of divers steles in Egypt, we 
have actually known instances of something very similar in 
China, nay, on Tai Shan itself. Dr. Gold, the annalist of the 
range, records that he drew from the records of a Buddhist 
temple, the following, copied from a mutilated tablet : 

‘““In front of Square Hill stood a stone shrine, with a 
stone image of a god, his attendants, and other animals, 
nine in all, 

‘““In the beginning of the T‘ang dynasty a lad of ten, 
named Shan Tzu, offered himself to study here and 
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devote himself to the True Doctrine. He was taken up 
into the air, a 5-coloured cloud embraced him and carried 
him to the west, where music and heavenly winds were 
harmonious. ... 

‘** Afterwards he fell down, his clothes bleached white, and 
people came to see and to hear. . . . Therefore they opened 
the hill, built this shrine, placed this image and a tablet 
inscribed ‘ Bright Witness Merit Virtue.’ 

‘* Now the Emperor Wu Tsung, in the 5th year of the 
period Hui-chang (4.D. 845), destroyed all Buddhist temples 
and ordered all Under Heaven to be uniform... . 

‘* Even the famous chartered temples numbered more than 
5,000, the others not granted by the Emperor and the 
nunneries 30,000 ; 260,700 monks and nuns were driven out 
and forced to retire to lay life. Only this shrine and this 
image remained, slightly mutilated. Seven years later, Ta 
Chung gave permission to rebuild the temples on their former 
foundations. When the master of the temple heard of the 
edict, he rebuilt this place.”’ 


The remainder of the record is very fragmentary ; but even 
this shows deliberate wreckage. And another illustration 
might be quoted of the so-called Deceased Mother Tablet, 
a squeeze of which was taken in the 2nd Rabbit of Chien 
Lung. The account says that it “has never been pushed 
over by the people.” 

This, then, is the point. A tablet like that could easily 
have been pulled over- and destroyed; yet. the wreckers 
were content to chisel out occasional characters which 
offended the religious taste of the reformer. Chiselling out 
was actually done. Was it, then, done wholesale in Chin’s 
case so as to obliterate every character—leave the tablet 
blank ? 

There is another plausible theory, that Chin the Book- 
burner died before he had finished the inscription he intended, 
so that the work on the tablet ceased with transporting and 
erecting it. Scholars have debated these 2 questions, but 
have come to no sort of conclusion ; for, indeed, there seems 
to be no way of checking such atheory. It seems agreed, 
despite one sceptic, that the style of the tablet resembles 
others which do belong to Chin’s era. And it may be added 
that the blank surface has tempted later ages to provide 
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inscriptions: the one character for “‘God” stands out 
now. How fitting that the only message for this great 
monolith should be this ! 

With no desire to add confusion, we offer the suggestion 
that Chin intended this as his tombstone; or rather as one 
of his tombstones. We know that even Westerners have 
done something of this kind, and China exhibits abundant 
illustrations of this sort of thing. It is by no means an 
uncommon birthday present to hand over a fine coffin. And 
we do not have to think long before we recollect how Absalom 
prepared a handsome monument for himself, though in the 
end his body was flung into a pit in a forest, and covered with 
nothing better than a cairn. Of course, we know the actual 
circumstances of Chin’s burial far away!; but it does happen 
occasionally that a man cannot be buried where he at first 
wished, and that other plans have had to be adopted. Many 
aman may have pictured to himself a resting-place in West- 
minster Abbey, but it has been denied. Chin may have even 
dallied with the idea of being buried on Tai Shan, like Rhodes 
on Matoppo. Besides, while a man’s body can rest only 
in one place at one time, there may be funerary inscriptions 
in many places. 

And Chin may have intended to have his splendid tumulus 
for himself and Court, and also his monument, on Tai Shan. 
If this were his intention how vain his hopes proved ! except 
that if the inscribed stone would have been for the purpose 
of perpetuating his memory, we venture to believe that it 
could not have proved so effective in accomplishing that as 
has the Letterless Tablet about which storms of debate have 
rolled these many centuries, embalming his name each time 
afresh in the pages of history, which are less subject to total 
destruction than tablets. We are reminded of lines by 
Hanna F. Gould that were memorised a few years ago by 
many an American boy : 


1 See chapter on ‘‘ The Mound of Chin,” in The Great Wall of China, by 
William Edgar Geil. Some scholars, antagonistic to Chin, say that the No- 
Letter Tablet was erected, not by Chin, but by Han Wu Ti, in 1108.0. The 
arguments they use are set forth in the Tai Lan: (1) The Chin monolith 
was erected on the present site of the Green Halo Temple, whereas the No- 
Letter Tablet is near the temple of the Jade Emperor; (2) the surface of 
the tablet is perfectly smooth, showing no trace of writing or erasure, except 
the single character, ‘‘God,”’ etc. 
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Alone I walked the ocean’s strand, 

A pearly shell was in my hand. 

I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year, the day. 


As onward from the spot I passed, 

One backward, lingering look I cast, 

A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 


And yet with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the water in His hands, 
I know a lasting record stands, 

Inscribed against my name. 


Which makes us wonder if the inclemency of the weather 
during a period of 2,000 years was sufficient to efface the 
inscription. This wonder ceased when, on examination of 
the monolith, no traces of the action of the atmosphere 
which could account for the absence of ancient characters 
were found. It is, of course, true that time is persistently 
chiselling off all inscriptions. Time is working ceaselessly 
to make all tablets into the No-letter variety. 

Chin built more wisely than many think. Had he filled 
this slab with characters, they might have received little more 
notice than many another memorial. But a vast, empty 
space—this gives pause, this raises wonder. And far more 
has been said about this than about all the other monuments 
on the holy summit. 

Meanwhile there stands on its surface the one word, ‘‘ God.”’ 
What a text for Paul to seize, standing on the Tai Shan of 
Athens, and boldly telling the cultured audience that he had 
come to tell them about the Unknown God they did in their 
ignorance worship. What a text for a missionary to seize, 
standing on the Acropolis of Shantung, face to face with the 
temple of Confucius, who ignored God, to tell all pilgrims 
who labour up the Pan Road that he can introduce them to 
One who offers, to the weary and heavy-laden, rest ! 

The detractors of Chin must in historic times do away 
with this, and as all the civil servants have been bred in the 
strictest sect of Confucius, it is no wonder that authority has 
been invoked. One Governor disliked the tablet as fostering 
superstition and doubt, so he ordered it to be removed. 
But when an attempt was made, thunder and rain announced 
the displeasure of the gods, and the Governor, quite devoid 
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of superstition himself, desisted. ‘‘ It was whilst sacrificing 
to the Holy Mountain of antiquity in celebration of conquests 
that the First Emperor, whose moral ideas, so far as he had 
any, were almost purely Laodicean, first took umbrage at the 
interference on the spot of 70 Confucian scholars who had 
presumed to lay down the law as to what precedents of hoary 
antiquity required.”1 Curiously, it is often noted in the 
diaries of educated visitors that they “touched the Chin 
tablet.”’ It is strange what a hold ancient customs do secure, 
that a practice, at its bottom manifestly superstitious, should 
yet be shame-facedly complied with by Confucians. 

Confucius and Tai Shan: what a conjunction! There is 
inevitable curiosity to know what the Sage had to do with 
the Sacred Mountain near which he lived, and with the history 
of which he was perfectly familiar. His disciples, doubtless, 
asked their Master many questions about the Shan made 
sacred in the days of the great Shun. We have the following 
saying of his, which shows that Confucius must have felt 
the charm of mountains: “‘ The Master said: ‘The wise 
find pleasure in rivers, the virtuous find pleasure in mountains. 
The wise are active; the virtuous are tranquil. The wise 
are joyful, the virtuous are long-lived.’ ”’ ; 

However, as for so much, also for this, we turn to Dr. 
Gold, who in his own great appendix at the end of the rolls 
quotes the familiar saying: ‘‘ When young I studied Mencius, 
who says, ‘ Confucius ascended Tai Shan: Under Heaven 
seemed small.’ The picture of Tai Shan was always in my 
mind. I had longed to ascend this Greatest Mountain, but 
was unable until I was past 20 and had visited the capital. 
When passing through Chi and Lu I often looked at it from 
the head of my horse, but always was hurried by my journey 
and could not make the ascent till the First Tiger of . . . 
PLTO4) es i 

The great sage did ascend the Holy Hill, and was struck 
by the way the earth shrank; but that might occur to him 
on any height, except that Tai Shan was the loftiest mountain 
in his homeland of Lu. What did he think of the mountain 
itself ? The answer is largely wanting, and this is the way 
Confucius dealt with many things. Where he felt sure 


1 Studies in Chinese Religion, p. 166. By Prof. E. H. Parker. 
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he spoke, and spoke well. But as to religion he said next to 
nothing, and justified himself to an inquirer on the ground that 
he knew nothing, although, on one occasion, he said: 
“Treat the gods with respect, but keep out of their way.”’ 
So we can understand that he generally treated with silence, 
perhaps with contemptuous silence, this mountain whose 
associations are so largely religious, for “‘ Confucius did not 
speak of the strange or marvellous.” But we seem to recall 
reading, in the 3rd Book of the Confucian Analects, that when 
the sage saw the chief of a great family about to sacrifice 
to the Tai Mountain he called to a disciple, saying, “* Cannot 
you save him from this?” Perhaps as near as he dwelt 
he seldom climbed Tai Shan, just as a man may know Broad- 
way well, yet never have crossed the threshold of Trinity. 
There are, however, several anecdotes which link him with 
the mountain. 

At the foot of Tai Shan he and his disciples met a woman 
weeping. He stopped and bade a disciple accost her. 
‘*“Your weeping appears to have double sorrow?” Tear- 
fully she replied, ‘‘ Yes, my husband’s brother died by 
tiger. My husband died by tiger. Now my son has died by 
tiger.”’ The master gently inquired why she did not leave 
a neighbourhood so infested, and she gave the simple answer, 
** Here there is no cruel government.” The sage turned to 
his disciples: ‘‘ Boys, note that cruel government is more 
fierce, more to be feared, than many tigers.’ Then, too, 
an ancient proverb says, ‘“‘ On the East Mountain tigers eat 
men; on the West Mountain tigers eat men too.” 

There, in the famous tiger apologue, the lesson was of 
outward conditions: here the thought probes further, to 
the nature within. Confucius met a hermit from the 
mountain heights, clad in a robe of deer-skin belted with 
grass, thrumming on a seven-stringed lyre, singing. “ Sir, 
what do you regard as your greatest happiness ? ” asked the 
Socratic sage, who recognised 5 kinds of happiness. To whom 
the hermit replied, ‘‘ I have much happiness: the sky grows 
ten thousand things, but man is the most valuable; I am 
aman. That is my first happiness. Man is high; woman 
low. I am a man. That is my second happiness. Some 
men have never seen sun or moon, some have never lived to 
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leave their mother’s back. But I have walked for 90 years. 
That is my third happiness. Poverty is the common lot. 
I share the common lot. I look for the common end. Why 
should I sorrow ?’’ And the master assented, “‘ Good ; you 
know how to be self-comforted.” 

Five years before his death the great sage, having returned 
to his native place in the land of Lu, endured severe sorrow 
and was afforded an opportunity to practise self-comfort. 
A few days before he died his thoughts turned to Tai Shan, 
for he said : 


The Great Mountain must crumble, 
The strong man must break. 


And when the news of his death spread abroad people mourn- 
fully remarked, ‘‘ Tai Shan has fallen.”’ 

These well-attested and typical stories show the high 
average level of the Sage of Shantung. Indeed, in the 
works of Mencius it is set down that as Tai Mountain among 
mountains and ant-hills, different in degree, same in kind, 
so are the sages among mankind. And “from the birth 
of mankind till now there never has been one so complete as 
Confucius.” If there is little to complain of in his teaching, 
there are disappointing gaps. He is smooth as Pope, not 
soaring like Dryden. He deserves his temple here on the 
plateau, a tablet unlike Chin’s, with an inscription. But let 
us rejoice that we have teaching as lofty, with visions that 
Confucius never saw. We find that our Teacher was some- 
times reticent ; but because we could not appreciate, not 
because He was ignorant. His words are pellucid and pro- 
found, and exalting. Confucius, at his best, teaches well 
how to live on earth: Christ how to live on earth so that the 
Home of God be thrown open. Confucius knew only that 
Under Heaven was small: Christ added that in His Father’s 
House are many mansions, 


(3) THE GREEN HALO 


“18 goddess-like girls count less than 1 club-footed boy.” 
That is the way girls were valued in China; or is it a back- 
slap at goddesses ? It does seem that a little special attention 
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is due to them, and as this hill-side is dotted with little 
groves, each sheltering a temple, we will investigate. 
We need not trouble about Kuan-Yin, the well-known 
goddess of Mercy. There is, of course, a temple here 
to Kuan-Yin; but she is essentially Buddhist, and we 
pass her by, because everyone can easily find out about 
her. 

We heard of a goddess of disease, specially associated with 
small-pox. The Sons of Han look on this much as some 
Americans look upon mumps, as something which every 
child must surely have, sooner or later; indeed, its native 
name is not small-pox, but Inevitable-pox. So the prayer 
here is not that it may be averted, but that it may be 
taken lightly. That is just the principle of our vaccination : 
a stitch in time saves 9, a bad attack may be discounted 
for a light one at once. And so the mothers come here 
and pray, “ Necessary-pox grandmother, let my children 
have it moderately.” 

For other diseases there are sloping boards, down which 
the pilgrim slides on his hands; each slide diminishes the 
strength of the attack. 

Another temple was for the Eyes-light goddess. Though 
blindness is not so rife as in Egypt, yet there are many blind 
beggars about, and it is natural to tell off one of the denizens 
of heaven for this department. She has specialised so 
much that she has developed a 3rd eye in the middle of her 
forehead ; perhaps this is a reversion to type, for there 
used to be such an eye, so our dissectors tell us, which has 
seen the importance of being so well protected by bone 
that it has retired altogether within the skull, and is known 
as the pituitary body. Now this goddess has brought it out 
of retirement, and it flames on her brow as an encouragement 
to ask for her spare light ! 

Other departmental goddesses cover a great deal of ground 
between them, one attending to silk-worms, one to the 
bestowal of babies. Before the shrine of the latter may be 
seen little votive offerings from grateful mothers, who bring 
tiny models of their little sons, properly dressed. But all 
of these ladies are quite subsidiary here, for the chief temple 
on the summit of Tai Shan is devoted to Pi-hsia the Jade 
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Girl, Princess of the Coloured Clouds that announce the 
morning, Maiden of the Blue Glory, the Green Shiver, Nurse 
of Heaven, daughter of Tai Shan, goddess of the Green Halo. 
She has a few more titles, but these ought to be enough to 
indicate that she is It. 

There can be no mistake that the Green Halo Lady does 


* GREEN HALO” BEING SHOWN THE WAY BY A WOODCUTTER. 


From a rubbing. ‘* Pictures of the Holy Mother, Celestial Fairy of T‘ai Shan. Her 
adoption of the Monastic Life, Self-cultivation, and Apotheosis.”’ 


receive very special attention here between the Yellow River 
and the Yellow Sea. Her birthday is entered in the ecclesi- 
astical calendar as the 18th sun, of the 4th moon. Long 
before this time the stream of pilgrims thither is perceptibly 
larger, till by the 10th of May there is an unusual assemblage. 
It is not unknown that the Emperor detailed an officer of 
the Manchu Guard to represent him, and in that case every- 
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thing awaits his arrival and his state worship. But it is a 
popular festival, kept up under the Republic as under the 
Empire, and quite irrespective of any official sanction or 
representation. People ‘make their appearance pretty,” 
take chicken, wine, everything good that they can afford, 
for a picnic; bring incense and paper money. With 3 in 


* GREEN HALO’? SECRETLY HELPED BY THE MOUNTAIN GOD, 
From a rubbing. 


the morning the birthday is reckoned to begin, gongs giving 
the signal. Thenceforward for 12 hours the noise of drums, 
bells, fire-crackers, is incessant, to awaken the Green Halo 
and keep her amused. The flames steadily fed with the 
sacrificial money, there is hardly room for the sticks of heart- 
incense, chanting goes on, lip after lip uttering standard 
prayers or improvising new praises. Little or nothing is 
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said about sin, but constant petitions are put up for protec- 
tion of all kinds, from spirits, from water, and for blessings 
of all kinds. All are alike in this, rich and poor, women in 
great numbers kneeling, knocking their foreheads to the 
Jade Girl. During our visit the wife of a Governor was 
_ worshipping Green Halo ! 

Who, now, is this Green Halo goddess regnant on this 


‘““GREEN HALO”: A MONKEY SHOWING HER THE’ PEACHES 
(OF IMMORTALITY). 


Taken from a rubbing. 


mountain ? The earliest answer we have discovered is more 
than 3,000 years old. In the days of Wen Wang, a king of 
the Chou dynasty, news came to him that for a whole year 
there was no rain in the region ruled by the Magistrate Tai 
Kung. One night he dreamed that a beautiful woman 
came and talked with him thus: 


‘*T am the daughter of the god of Tai Shan by the East 
Sea, and am married to the god of the West Sea. I want to 
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go East, but the Magistrate Tai Kung is in my way. He has 
so much virtue that I dare not rush rain and wild winds.”’ 


When Wen Wang awoke, he sent and recalled the virtuous 
Tai Kung, whereupon for 8 days the wild winds and rush 
rain blew from the west, escorting the goddess to visit her 
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*““GREEN HALO’S”? FEARLESSNESS IN THE PRESENCE OF A TIGER. 


Taken from a rubbing of: ‘‘ Pictures of the Holy Mother, Celestial Fairy of T‘ai Shan : 
er adoption of the Monastic Life, Self-cultivation, and Apotheosis.” 


father. Then Wen Wang promoted Tai Kung to be Great 
Controller of Cavalry. 

The god of Tai Shan had married off his daughter, foisting 
her support on the god of the Mediterranean—presumably 
Poseidon—but she grew tired of him and, like many 
another young wife, wanted to go home. Now this is a new 
and remarkable light on the problems of AXgean civilisation. 
We had become aware in recent years that, down to the 
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12th century before our era, there was a wonderful civilisation 
in the Levant, with palaces and cities whose building was 
in some ways so advanced that nothing so good has been 
known in the way of drainage till the 19th century. It 
came suddenly to an end, and barbarism set in. We were 
driven to conjecture that some naval disaster overtook the 
empire ; and that the successful pirates swept down on Crete 
and other Minoan centres, obliterating the focus of this 
civilisation. But from roll 19 of the Annals of Tai Shan 
we are able to put forth quite another theory. This was the 
first time that the Central Kingdom had striven to impart 
its high culture to the barbarians of the West. A goddess 
had the same trouble as at Jerusalem, where the priests ate 
the offerings or appropriated them to their personal use. 
And so the next Emperor, only 6 years later, rebuilt the temple 
of Green Halo in 60 days without troubling the people. A 
tablet still celebrates the bronze tiles, the cassia pillars, the 
pine-beams, ‘‘the mulberry panels,’”? the carved rafters 
inlaid with gold and jewels, the purple hangings. But, 
alas! there came a fire which destroyed everything but 
18 poor relics. 

Here, then, we see at least one great goddess who has 
evoked enthusiastic loyalty and worship for hundreds of 
years. Her chosen colour is green, the hue of verdure ; 
the sacred object of the mountain is wood. Here, then, we 
have the Tree of Life, creative ; the mother of all living. 

Hence, to this shrine the longing heart of the Empress 
(wife of) Chia Ch‘ing turned when in distress. ‘To the Green 
she sent a very special petition dated the 11th of Chia 
Ch‘ing. 


** Since the Emperor has now ruled for 12 years, and has 
not received a Son-prince, all people and all gods are anxious 
that he have one, therefore I send officials to offer prayer, 
perform ceremony, present sacrifice, and pray that You, 
Green Halo, will display your power and grant children as 
early as possible. This will be really blessing the country 
and the Family. 

‘‘ This is my deep petition.” 


There are various souvenirs to be seen here. One of the 
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most popular, specially fitting at the temple of a goddess, is 
the Mountain Mirror. 


“All Things reflect in the Mirror of Tai Shan.” 


This bears an inscription worth remembering, and, indeed, 
well worth repeating as a prayer: 

May I mount on Tai Shan, 

Find myself with the Immortals, 

Eat the purest jade, drink the ambrosial spring, 

Yoke up the hornless dragon. 

Thence across the floating clouds, drawn by the White Tiger, 

And go straight to heaven. 

Receive long life to endure a myriad years 

Rise in the official hierarchy, ensure prosperity of my family. 


The heart of man is the same, the purest desires of all people 
meet. But one gaze into the mirror of the heart will disclose 
how far off every man must be from such a future, and must 
set him wistfully seeking for some goddess or god who can, 
indeed, grant the prayer. 


(4) THRow-Bopy Precipice! BREAKING THE GOLDEN BowL 


Green Halo Temple is the finest work of man on this 
plateau. From the 58 special features here we singled out, 
as the most remarkable work of God, a lofty cliff. This 
has been perverted by the ingenuity of man, and it bears the 
ominous name of Throw-body Precipice. Here, on the 
Sacred Mountain, the range where the Green Halo goddess is 
lady of life, where people come largely to pray for length of 
days and restoration of health, is one site that by its very 
name suggests a short cut out of life. Does the Chinese 
code of ethics find room for this? No. Is it in the name 
of religion that people come here, as it were, to offer them- 
selves a dying sacrifice ? The western code produces such a 
feeling as Robert Blair expressed in his poem on the “ Grave’’ : 

Duty requires we calmly wait the summons, 
Nor dare to stir till Heaven shall give permission. 


Like sentries that must keep their destin’d stand 
And wait the appointed hour till they’re relieved. 


But on the eastern edge of Asia there is quite a different 
way of thinking. We need not think of the privilege granted 
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to Japanese nobles of being their own executioners, that is 
of a piece with the German custom whereby an officer 
offending the military standard of honour is presented by 
his fellows with a revolver. There are two general sets of 
conditions when a Japanese will quite voluntarily make his 
exit from the world: one social, one personal. If aman has 
failed to persuade his superiors that a course of action they 
contemplate is wrong, he takes the final step in protest, not 
by weakly signing a paper, but by ostentatious and deli- 
berate suicide, that public attention may be forcibly drawn 
to the doings of those in authority. And if a young man 
feels that he has spoiled his life, especially if he has failed 
in his examinations, it is becoming quite usual for him to die. 
This is a modern and selfish custom, with nothing in it to 
be compared to the patriotic self-immolation. 

Now where did this come from? The very name for it 
_ points straight to China. Only in China it is no paltry dis- 
appointment with one’s marks that brings about such an 
act ; the typical case in the Central Kingdom is when women, 
beholding the brutal conduct of soldiers from Central Europe, 
flung themselves into wells to preserve honour at the cost 
of life. And the new Japanese method is akin; an under- 
graduate climbs some pillar, some cliff, some volcano, and 
hurls himself over. Do we not see at once the precedent 
set by Throw-body Precipice on Tai Shan? Here, as so 
often, the external has been copied and the informing spirit 
let slip. If the Chinese took their estimate of suicide from 
India, whence such a stream of influence has flowed, then 
they would learn to regard it as the supreme sacrifice, 
such as the widow offers in suttee. And it is most significant 
that on most of the Wu Yo, the five holy mountains of the 
Central Kingdom, there will be found a shé-shén-yai, a cliff 
appropriated for this purpose and blazoning it forth by its 
name. Can we imagine the Woolworth building with one 
window assigned for self-precipitation ? That is not quite 
the Chinese plan. 

We have already noted how Yui, in his visit to the mountain, 
was shown the way by a dangerous flight of 40 steps down 
to the brink of the precipice, how he resisted the temptation, 
how he returned indignant at the priests fostering the super- 
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stition and the practice. It is a good example of the secular- 
minded man, not blinded by the locality nor by priestly 
teaching, taking up instinctively a very different attitude, 
and deciding on official action to check the growth or the 
- continuance of evil. 

It is melancholy to think that men of no professed religion 
have discerned and opposed evils that were sanctioned in 
the name of religion. But here, on Tai Shan, to the present 
day is this Throw-body Precipice as one of the 58 religious 
sites of the plateau. Fortunately, the State has intervened 
somewhat, as good Yui desired. In the days of the Mings 
Governor Ho Chi Ming built a wall along the edge “to 
arrest the contagion of suicide,’’ and prohibited people 
casting themselves over, as at Foochow Pool, “ Girls may 
not be drowned here,’”’ and as in New York a suicide-proof 
fence is necessary around the Central Park reservoir. 
Governor Ho Chi Ming did better, not only giving physical 
protection and the legal dissuasion, but working more subtly 
on the feelings. It is dangerous to have a place written 
about and spoken about as Rejection-of-the-body, Self- 
sacrificing precipice ; we are influenced by words more than 
we are aware. He, therefore, renamed this place Love- 
body Cliff, ‘‘ The steepness where one holds to life,” both 
doing away with all hint of self-murder and suggesting 
something positively good. These measures were followed 
up, as will appear by extracts from the Record of the Fence, 
made by Ling Chi Rai: 


** On the east of Seeing-sun Peak is a precipice 1,000 eight 
feet deep, exceedingly steep. . . . A man looking down will 
become dizzy-dazed, and the heart will leap a long time. . . . 
Vulgar name, Throwing-body Precipice. . . . Ignorant village 
people, when their economical plan is short, exhaust their 
means, and have no other way... . 

“Their inches-heart becomes rotten, and they take a 
chance to get the future blessing [or the blessing of the future 
life]. Death is cheap ; it costs nothing. 

“I do not know who began this, but afterwards it became 
acustom. Then Assistant Magistrate Chang had great pity. 
In the winter of the 4th Chicken, being ordered to look after 
the taxes of the Top of Yo, in one moon he reported that those 
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who threw their bodies were 3. This made Chang feel restless ; 
he feared a contagion of suicide; so he built a fence-wall 
across the path. The wall was 300 feet long and 15 feet high. 
He also hired watchmen day and night. If people came there 
and lingered, or tried to leap over the wall the guard ‘ would 
inquire about their cases, explain and comfort them, and 
send them back.’ 


‘* Since then for about 5 years there has not been a case of 
throwing the body over. ... Still, afraid the wall might 
decay, be broken or fall down, and that the watchman might 
become idle or neglectful, and that later men might not follow 
this idea and purpose, therefore he asked me to make this 
inscription on stone to show later people.”’ 


Now, therefore, when the visitor approaches this point 
of vantage, he is no longer solicited to pay out the last fees 
to suicide-toll to the guardian priest; but he finds two 
inscriptions set up, an ode and a song, to give better thoughts 
of religion. 

Entrancing as would be a study of ways and means for 
preventing suicide, even here in this mountain, our spirit 
of adventure urges us on to the contemplation of the song 
and poem, meritorious inscriptions, which stand like sign- 
boards pointing away from self-destruction : 


SONG OF CHANG WEI 
ON THE PRECIPICE 


Exceedingly difficult to be born, 
Why seek happiness in death ? 

Sons! Recompense parents ! 
Parents’ hearts are on sons. 


Great infidelity not to nourish age, nor comfort disease. 
It is disobedience of principles of Heaven. 
Lonesome people who seek their future life 
And hope for the Lotus Blessing 
Regard much sorrow in wealth and official position, 
And pleasure in pain, 
Ascend the True Place by keeping body clean and pure. 
The Depth is ten thousand 8 feet deep. 
Regard your body so lightly like bird falling down ? 
Bones and flesh turned into earth, . . . Soul is banished. 


Women, be ashamed to throw your bodies here 
And lose name for purity and chastity. 

Men, merit having your names appear in Heavenly Record Tower; 
If throw body away, get no Heavenly Glory. 


— 
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APPROACH TO SUICIDE CLIFF—THROW-BODY PRECIPICE. 
Photo by Dr. W. E. Geil. 
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The Heart of the Great Peak longs for people to live. 
Who began this, who presumes to throw body, thinking to please Peak, 
{ignorant ! | 
Such cheat themselves many generations, and snare others (to follow them) 
I make this Song to Warn Visitors. 


Given by God and man in a dream, it is not false. 
Sometimes judge life as Feather-of-an-Eagle— 
Sometimes as valuable as Tai Shan. 
Regard body preciously 
Do not throw it meaninglessly. 


And finally we may notice how, as the current has set 
this way, antiquity can produce even religious precedents of 
the same kind. It is the duty of Tai Shan to pull the souls 
of men; none may come and be welcome unless called, 
declares an ancient story cited in the 19th roll. The call 
must be according to the divine records, and there is an 
instance of the secretary mistaking, and calling a man before 
he was due: 


‘** During the reign of Hsien Ti, a man named Ku died of 
sickness. When his soul came to the god of Tai Shan, the 
god bade his secretary look over the Book of Names. On 
receiving the report the god reprimanded the secretary. 
* You must get a soul from another district; this soul is 
from the wrong district; no one is due here thence ; why did 
you summon him? Send him back quickly.’ It was night, 
and Mr. Ku’s soul went out to sleep under a tree. But the 
soul of a beautiful maiden passed, and he inquired, ‘ You 
seem to be of royal birth; why do you walk alone on your 
own feet? What is your surname and “style” ?’ She 
answered, low, sweet and bewitchingly, ‘I am a girl from 
Three Rivers; my father is magistrate of Yi-yang. I was 
called here by mistake, and am toreturn. But being over- 
taken by nightfall, I feared to incur the censure of “‘ in the 
melon field’? and ‘“‘ under the plum-tree.”? Looking at 
your face, I know you to be an honest man, so I will wait 
here with you.’ 

‘““In the morning they went their ways. Now Mr. Ku 
had been dead two days, and his body was prepared for the 
coffin, when, just as they were about to place the lid on, 
vitality appeared in his face and his heart felt warm. He 

1 The allusion is to a popular proverb, which inculcates the wisdom of 
avoiding suspicion, even though your intentions may be perfectly innocent : 


** Do not stop to tie your shoe-lace ina melon-field, nor adjust your hat under 
@ plum-tree.”’ 
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revived and took off his grave-clothes. After a while he wished 
to know whether there was a real girl of Three Rivers. He 
donned his best silk raiment, went to Yi-yang, and asked the 
magistrate whether his daughter had died and revived. He 
described the colour of her hair, her dress, her face, her tone 
of voice. The magistrate sent to ask his daughter, and her 
story of what had happened at Tai Shan agreed with Mr, Ku’s, 
so that all were amazed. The magistrate granted leave to 
Mr. Ku to marry his daughter.” 


Since, then, the god of Tai Shan would not receive two 
souls out of due course, even though the blunder were that 
of his own secretary—who probably was dismissed in con- 
sequence—what would he say to those who without any 
summons at all rudely thrust themselves on his attention ? 
The Holy Mountain must not be defiled by a Throw-body 
Precipice ; it becomes a Love-body Cliff. 


(5) MIDNIGHT ON THE SUMMIT . 


The sacred summit has much to show which we will not 
attempt to describe. Here is the Avenue of Heaven, here 
are the Testing Stones on 5 Blossom Cliff, just large enough 
for a man to climb, and so “ hooked together ” that they 
rock easily ; only the man with a balanced heart can stand 
safely on them. Here is Seeing-sun Peak, where innumerable 
persons have watched the 2 red disks of the sun “ eat each 
other.” Here is the inevitable Temple of Confucius near 
Green Halo, and farther up the temple to the God of the 
Skies. Here, too, is the Living Stone which forms the highest 
pinnacle of all, and bears the double name of the Skull, and 
Great Peace; once a temple was built over it, but a pious 
official, when worshipping, was deemed worthy to find the 
god rolling his eyes, speaking, and ordering him to empty 
the temple and take it down piece by piece, then that the 
earth be removed with care till nothing remained but the 
bare crag itself, to stand in its primeval simplicity. 

Fortunately the Official Report of the great scholar, Wan 
Kung, has been preserved. A translation reveals the following : 


‘‘ In the year Jen-shen, 9th Monkey of Lung-ch‘ing, when 
my work on the Yellow River was completed, the Son of 
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Heaven was pleased, and issued to me a command in the 
following terms: ‘ You shall offer a pure sacrifice in the East.’ 
Accordingly in the 8th moon, I sacrificed on Tai Shan, 
having announced the performance of this task. I passed 
the ups and downs, jumped over dangers, touched the Chin 
tablet, ascended the Sun-gazing Peak, and finally climbed 
to the very summit of the Mountain, where I visited the 
Temple of Heaven. There Tzii I [lit. Black Robed Figure] 
with shuffling gait and piercing eyes and heavy tread beckoned 
to me and said: ‘ This is the topmost stone of Tai Shan.’ 

** Astonished, I looked at the rock and saw that it was 
solidly cemented at the top, and firmly embedded in the 
earth at the bottom. . . . I sighed deeply and said to myself : 
‘Alas! Tai Shan claims the place of honour among the 
5 Peaks, and this topmost stone claims the place of honour 
on Tai Shan. Yet it has been built over, levelled down, 
and trodden under foot. If I do not cause this venerable 
relic to be exalted, and its spirituality to be manifested, I 
shall be greatly to blame.’ 

** So I quickly bade my assistant, Wang Chih-kang, to have 
the Tai-ch‘ing temple taken away, and shifted farther back. 
But I enjoined him, in digging, ‘Do not cut the rock, nor 
chip the corners, nor destroy its roundness, nor chisel that 
which was perfected by Heaven, but simply uncover the 
Real True Summit of Tai Shan. 

““My assistant having removed the earth, the summit 
came to light. It was 11 feet wide and rather more than 
14 feet long. ... This is the extreme top of the Upper 
Regions, the Great Hat of the Green Emperor. . . . [Ch‘ing 
Ti, god of Spring, is here apparently identified with Tai Shan]. 

** Leaning against the living stone, I gazed far out, 10,000 
li away, scanning the 8 Wildernesses. Letting my eyes travel 
far, I saw the Sun of Fusang shining in the East, and the 
winds of Kun Lung blowing in the West. Near at hand the 
Tablet of Chin looked like the ivory insignia of office, held 
upright, while clustering stones resembled so many gem 
BORCUS. . . 

‘““That topmost stone has remained hidden for several 
million 10 thousand years. But now it emerges and returns 
at last to its true position on Tai Shan, keeping its dignity 
intact. 

“We trust that those of future generations who come to 
gaze upon it will refrain from chipping, damaging, or chiselling 
that which was perfected by Heaven. 
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** Throughout all time to come may its dignity be preserved, 
so that the god of Tai Shan may not be offended. 

** Was this what Tzu I wanted ? 

“Tzu I (Black Robe), I charge thee, tell me whence thou 
cometh, and who gave thee this message for me.’ 

‘“‘ He is silent. He replies not.” 


We design to single out now nothing more of indoor 
ceremonials, but to dwell upon the rare sacrifice peculiar 
to the Wu Yo, offered on Tai Shan but seldom in all its history. 
And, for simplicity’s sake, we will read of one recorded some 
19 centuries ago, when Kuang Wu Ti ruled here, and Pontius 
Pilate was 5th Roman procurator of Judea. 

It came about that Kuang Wu Ti was able to reknit the 
empire and rule it again from Lo-yang. But he was quite 
mindful of his religious duties, the debt that he owed to the 
Red Eyebrows (the men of Tai Shan), and the god of Tai 
Shan. 

We have to image his state progress, the fires ablaze on 
the summit, the figures illumined by their ruddy glow, the 
Emperor himself emerging from his Travel Palace clad in his 
dragon robe, the silent movements, the weird calls to worship 
sounding out on the silent midnight air, the sacrifice of the 
perfect red ox at 15 quarters before the dawn. We are 
helped by the record of the Shan. 

In the 2nd moon of the 30th year of Kuang Wu Ti all his 
subjects requested that he should honour Tai Shan. 


** Beneath the steps of the Emperor, holy virtue is widely 
spread. 

‘““ Obeying heaven, he has slain all rebels: has made con- 
fusion into order. 

‘“The Emperor has become the father and mother of the 
people, has restored the Ancestor-temple, and saved myriads 
of lives. 

‘* All the black-haired people enjoy great blessings. 

** Within the seas all is clear, pure, peaceful. © 

** Work is done. 

*“The Administration is firmly established. 

** Therefore all officials and masters of ceremony think it 
is fitting to ascend Tai Shan, to perform Feng, to report 
what your Majesty has done, and to offer thanks. 
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“Many kings have done this. 
“If the thing is right, be not over-modest, but do it. 
“ Obey the heart of Heaven.” 


At the time the Emperor declined. But “ one night, while 
studying the Map of the River [this was the Book of the 
Great Tortoise] he found that place where it says, ‘ The 
Red Lu met at Tai Tsung 9 times . . . if Feng Shan is 
properly performed the treacherous and false dare not come 
Out: 

Within 2 years he commanded that reports of the 9 Genera- 
‘tions who had performed Feng Shan, and full reports of the 
ritual should be laid before him. The ceremony was agreed 
upon and preparations were duly made. 


** On the 22nd sun, of the 2nd moon, at the hour 8 Rapid, 
the Emperor burned incense on the south of Tai Shan, 
offering to all gods. 

“The Music of the South Wilderness was used. 

** All the Royal Family. Two Dukes, and descendants of 
Confucius assisted... . 

“After taking food, the State-coach ascended the 
Mountain. 

‘** When the sun was at the middle, the Emperor arrived 
at the summit, and changed his clothes. . . .” 


The Emperor, representing the whole people, believed, as 
did his subjects, that without the shedding of blood there 
was no remission of sins. . . . But here are extracts from 
authentic records in our possession : 


‘“* Before the dawn 15 quarters the Master of Ceremony 
ordered the killing of the perfect ox. ... 

“Before the dawn 4 quarters the Master of History 
summoned all Magistrates of the Wilderness to dress [in 
official clothes] and erect the Tablet of the God of the Great 
Heaven [Shang Ti] on the Altar facing South. 

‘“* Before the dawn 3 quarters all officials don ceremonial 
garments . . . lead their assistants to fill all vessels and the 
Gem Bowl... and purify the spot... . 

‘‘Emperor puts on... and attired in Dragon Clothes 
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. . emerges from the Travel Palace, performs ceremony 
before the seat of the Altar . . . drinks Blessing Wine... . 
“ Presents the Gem Bowl of Blood to Shang Ti, and prays !” 


What a scene ! 

Before retiring from the service the Emperor himself 
sealed the Gem Book and the Gem Tablet and witnessed the 
placing of them in the Altar and the lowering of the lid, which 
was sealed with the 5-inch Seal of Jade. 


‘“‘ After this the carved stone tablet of the Emperor was 
erected beside the Tablet of the God of Heaven. 
‘* Lastly the Emperor descended.”’ 


The Emperor came here to celebrate peace, return thanks, 
and to pray to God in the name of his subjects on the Holy 
Mountain hallowed by many before him. 

What the ruler of the Central Kingdom was doing, at the 
behest of his people, and for them all, according to the best 
knowledge they had, was done in reality at God’s behest for 
every man. 

Now for the knowledge of that to be spread abroad here : 
that the temples here may all be taken down like that of 
Tzu I, that it become known how the one Great Sacrifice 
has been made once for all, that the idols disappear, that 
pilgrimages cease, and that the ancient lesson inscribed at 
many a village be taken to heart. 

Neither to Tai Shan nor to Jerusalem need men go to 
worship the Father. He may be adored anywhere in sin- 
cerity and truth. 


II 


NAN YO, RED PEAK-OF-THE-SOUTH, 
IN 5 SECTIONS 


*“‘ Tf one has the desire, and his teeth are strong, and his strength is sound, 
but he cannot run in the world, he should, at least, travel over all the several 
famous and glorious spots in the Empire.’’—Said by Chang Chii-cheng when on 
@ visit to Nan Yo. 
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SECTION I 
THE PILGRIMAGE 


** From the time when the Yo last had a record is nearly 
90 and more years. The characters flow away and disappear. 
More than half of them have passed away.” So meditated 
good old Shu Ch‘englung, Prefect of Hengchowfu in Hunan, 
in A.D. 1752, when George Washington was just heir to Mount 
Vernon, and Benjamin Franklin was wondering whether 
Poor Richard’s Almanacks were compatible with the dignity 
of a new member of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania. 
Mayor Shu knew what great advances had been made in 
Chinese knowledge since 1662, when Sheng Tsii Jen ascended 
the imperial throne, and he looked for a new topographer. 
The great scholar Kao Tzti Wei realised the opportunity 
and accepted the responsibility. His brush edited and 
ornamented some 8 rolls before he felt he had worthily dealt 
with the theme. The work was re-edited by Kao Tzi-wei, 
Ex-District Magistrate of Hengshan, revised by Huang Kung, 
the present District Magistrate, and Huang Yu-fu, and 
finally issued by K‘uang Min-pen, the writer of the second 
Introduction, in 1758. 

But Kao Tzii Wei had at least the gatherings of his 
predecessors to guide him in his researches; how much 
easier for him than for the Westerner who finds no book 
on this Sacred Mountain printed in his own tongue, no 
roll inscribed in his own language! Pioneer work is ours, 
and so, in the expressive idiom of the day, we present 
Nan Yo, the Red Peak-of-the-South, to the English-reading 
world. 
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The Pilgrims’ Approach : 


N.C. HSIAO. 


Such is the simple melody that begins to haunt the way- 
farer as he comes within reach of this Sacred Mountain of 
the South. Long before Wagner familiarised modern Europe 
with the leitmotiv, the snatch of song associated with a 
person, a place, a thing, Nan-Yo had copyrighted this 
tune. The ancient Christians had their Tonus Peregrinus, 
their Pilgrims’ Chant; but, even if they inherited words 
and music from the Jews, these declare themselves as 
belonging to the ritual of the temple of the Holy Mountain 
of the South. 

The Jews had their series of Songs of Ascents, which seem to 
have been chosen and put together as an appropriate set of 
songs to beguile the way from Galilee to Jerusalem. Had 
they obtained a hint from some of their compatriots in the 
far-away empire of Eastern Asia? At least any of these who 
were in the province of Hunan must have been familiar with 
the conception of a Pilgrims’ Song Book. Doubtless, in the 
course of ages, this will have been augmented and altered ; 
but, just as a modern set of Carols will contain some 
antique air, or as students’ university melodies mingle 
strains ancient and modern, so the present-day hymnal 
for the Nan Yo pilgrims embodies some ditties from far-off 
ages. Let us take the ‘‘ Newly-printed Visitation Yo Godly 
Tongues.” 

In the first section are psalms appropriate for those 
who look forward, throughout their journey, to what 
they shall do when they arrive at the Nan Yo Kai 
and begin the authorised round of ritual along the Holy 
Path. 
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I come, with sincere and pious heart and mind, 

To visit Nan Yo, the greatly merciful and venerable. 

On the 9-dragon mount is manifest power of gods 

Who meet together on the spiritual hill, honoured by the world. 
Thinking of father and mother, 

Whose kindness can never be requited, 

I resolved to come burning incense. 

On the snowy peak dwells the god, 

On the snowy peak shows his power, 

On the snowy peaks and ridges 

He displays his supernatural majesty. 

He alighted from his flight in Ping-yang. 

Our father, the holy god, was seated in the centre, 

The two generals, Ching and Wu, were stationed at his sides ; 
Holy mother and holy duke in the shrine, our preservers. 
First, I adore the sun and moon, and the stars of heaven ; 
Secondly, I adore the 10 princes of the underworld ; 

Thirdly, I adore the Emperor—millions of years may he live ! 
Fourthly, I adore the 4 kings of heaven ; 

Fifthly, I adore the controlling spirit, overseer of all gods ; 
Sixthly, I adore the goddess in the southern ocean, Kwan Yin. 


And so the catalogue runs on, celebrating how her son was 
conceived and born, how she took care of him, what boons 
are bestowed on the parents of pilgrims, till it merges into 
almost direct prayer for health and long life to father and 
mother. Strangely alike are the folk-songs of all peoples: 
still, in some unspoiled parts of rural England, the peasants 
may gather round the fire and solemnly chant antiphonally 
the Great O’s. Let this snatch stand for the Song of Ascents : 
take the first few lines of the song which they chant when 
offering incense to Nan Yo on entering the chief temple: 


Nan Yo, controller of Heaven, effulgent god ! 
Protect the nation, 
Give peace to the realm, 

Great heaven-honoured one ! 


When, step by step, they have climbed the Holy Path and 
paid their vows at every shrine, the joyous crowd, thinking 
themselves absolved from their sins, make the welkin ring as 
they stride down the ridge : 


I come with peace and satisfaction. 


But, whether coming, worshipping, returning, whatever the 
words of the canticle, it is the one venerable recitative, so 
that even the alien visitor finds it sink deep into his memory, 
and its simple melody will transport him back in spirit to 
the Southern Peak of the Central Kingdom, the Nan Yo. 
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Many of the pilgrims are not content to repeat over and 
over again a single sentence, but use the following stanzas 
as they return down the mountain and gladly traverse the 
distance to their homes : 


I have burned my sticks of incense before the shrine, 
And tranquil now is this troubled heart. 

On my homeward way I need not complain 

Of the difficulties of the ascent, 

And may dismiss from my memory the toilsome progress 
Along a thousand paths. 

The glory on yon southern cloud is truly a celestial sign ; 
The great virtue which nourishes all objects 

Of creation is surely without limit ! 

I return with radiant light 

To fill my home with joy. 

Forgive my sins, heaven-honoured one, 

And bestow on me complete enlightenment. 


The second section of the Pilgrims’ Pamphlet begins with a 
rubric stating how, according to ancient custom, the Emperor 
would come in the 5th moon to pay his devotions here; but 
this custom has long fallen into desuetude. Then come the 
practical directions for those who actually have come, the 
ritual of the 2 x 5 services. Each has its special note ; one 
is a petition for the health of parents, another for reputation 
(the * face ’”’ that a Chinese esteems so highly) and for official 
rank, another for money to accumulate. The thought of 
family seems to run through the whole series, for there is a 
service imploring that sons may be as plentiful as seeds in 
the water-melon, and the climax of the whole series is a 
worship of father and mother, with prayer for their grace. 

A third section of the Pilgrims’ Pamphlet contains an alien 
note, as if a Buddhist edition had been brought out, and at 
last had been annexed; imagine a Roman Book of Hours 
with the Anglican Book of Common Prayer tacked on to it. 
For here we find much of the former material repeated, with 
slight changes in the words, and vast changes in the method 
of worship. Section three presumes that the pilgrim goes 
round the outer points of the compass and ends with the 
centre; whereas the orthodox route takes most properly 
the centre in the middle. 

The ritual prescribed for the pilgrim commands : one prayer 
must be copied by him, or by someone representing him, 
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and attached to a packet of paper-money (not a cheque or 
currency note, but a paper imitation of a metal coin) and 
the whole burned, after being presented, kneeling before the 
idol. 


Here follows a translation of the prayer : 


“TI, . .. a believer, receiver of your bounty, on behalf 
of my father ... and my mother... have piously pre- 
pared a cluster of heart-incense, and reverently present it to 
the holy god, yeh-yeh [lit, father-father, respectful form of 
address: Your honour], offering it before your throne and 
beseeching your gracious acceptance. This prayer was 
written on the . . . sun of the . . . moon, of the year... 
of the Republic.” 


How wonderfully like the formularies sold in many a pilgrim 
booth in Ireland, or Quebec! Moreover, when the round 
of worship is begun, if not long before, the pilgrim will don 
an apron, inscribed with 4 characters, ‘‘ Going to Nan Yo 
to burn incense.” The pilgrims who seek the summit of 
mighty Fuji in Japan wear white garments, carry the long 
stick, Kondé-sue, Gold-strong-cane ring, a bell, and recite 
the Rokkon Sh6jé, Cleansing-the-6-roots. This prayer is for 
cleansing the 6 senses, which are regarded as the 6 roots of 
evil. The brilliant pastor of the Christian Church at the 
foot of Mount Fuji told me that the 6 senses referred to are 
the Eyes, Nose, Ears, Tongue, Body, and Heart. 

It reminds the American of Sir Walter Raleigh’s prayerful 
description of the palmer’s athric : 


Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to lean upon, 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation, 
My gown of glory, hope’s true gage, 
And then I’ll take my pilgrimage. 


But the Shang K‘o, Incense Guest, of China needs no such 
elaborate equipment, nor needs every article to be officially 
blessed; his apron is the only vestment, and it may be 
bought at any shop without ceremony, although it is often 
made by hands dear to him. 

Why do pilgrims make their way here in such numbers 
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that the 8th moon sees the roads thronged? There are 
great men buried here, but the pilgrim does not come for 
the purpose of recalling the past, dwelling on the merits of 
the good St. Edward, or George Washington, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen. Their tombs may be passed, 
but they certainly are not the attraction, and may, indeed, 
hardly win a glance. There are legends as of a King Arthur 
or a Great Manitou, but the pilgrim does not come here to 
hunt for the Round Table or to sing of Hiawatha. There 
are monuments, like the famous tablet of Yi, but although 
you may read instructions for finding the Yi Tablet on the 
Kou-lou peak, which, according to The Hill and River Classie, 
was once another name for Heng Shan, yet the tone of the 
note shows how optional is the visit. And in practice the 
pilgrim takes no interest in the ancient Deluge Tablet, 
although it was erected by the Great Yi (2200 B.c.) to 
commemorate his labours in abating the flood and draining 
the empire. His purpose here is definite. Just as people 
go to Ste Anne de Beaupré or to Lourdes for health, 
or to Rio de Janeiro for a blessing on their journey, so the 
pilgrims to Nan Yo are drawn by their filial piety to adore 
their distant ancestors, to pray for their living parents, to 
implore the boon of an abundant family, or perhaps to obtain 
the missing link, a fertile partner for self or son. In short, 
they come to pray. Multitudes in the millenniums have come 
to pray. Multitudes now come to pray, and multitudes will 
continue to pray, either here or elsewhere. As Professor 
William James says: ‘‘ We hear in these days of scientific 
enlightenment a great deal of discussion about the efficacy 
of prayer; and many reasons are given us why we should 
not pray, whilst others are given us why we should. But. 
in all this very little is said of the reason why we do pray, 
which is simply that we cannot help praying. It seems 
probable that, in spite of all that science may do to the 
contrary, men will continue to pray to the end of time.” 
The range of hills running 20 miles north to south has 
many objects of interest to the geologist, the antiquary, the 
historian, the artist, yet it is only one lofty peak which 
draws the pilgrim, and several sacred shrines are scattered 
along the route from the Holy Street to the summit. There 
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is a directness of purpose which is incompatible with mere 
sight-seeing. ‘“‘ This one thing do,” thinks the pilgrim. 
*“ Honour thy father and thy mother” is the chief com- 
mandment, the only one that matters here. Gates and 
temples rather sparsely distributed are found along the 
pilgrim path as it ascends through some 4,000 feet, and rites 
are prescribed for certain halts. Yet it is rarely that the 
pilgrim takes more than one day of 13 hours for the ascent 
and the descent combined. 

It is curious that the Mountain of the North and the 
Mountain of the South have names which sound exactly 
alike, both being pronounced in the second or lower even 
tone, Héng Shan, though the written characters are quite 
different. It is awkward to mix up In pique with Inn peak, 
and to avoid confusion, this mountain is generally called 
Nan Yo, or South Peak. The official description in the 
Annals of the Peak places it thus : 


‘Nan Yo Héng Shan is located in the District of Héng 
Shan, Prefecture of Héng-chowfu, Province of Hunan. 
The peak is about 30 li from the town of Héng-shan, 90 li 
from the Chow of Héng, 270 li from the Court of Buddha at 
Changsha, 1,170 li from the Court of the Viceroy of Hu- 
kuang, and 4,026 li from Peking.” 


We might place it more particularly by saying it is in the 
Lake region 110 miles due south of the great Lake Tungting, 
up the Siang-kiang; or nearly 300 miles north of Canton, 
just west of the main-line of the Canton-Hankow Railroad. 
Its position is further described as occupying the site of Li. 
Now Li is one of the diagrams, one of the 8 mysterious 
diagrams which originally grew on the back of a tortoise. 
‘“* Thus is given the exact position of the Sacred Mountain,” a 
soft-voiced Chinese scholar slyly remarked. 

The author’s own private pilgrimage may be reckoned 
to begin from Changsha, of which he has given an account 
in his Highteen Capitals of China. It took place in the 
Autumn Tiger, but though in August we might have expected 
the heat to match the name, we found pleasant river breezes, 
cloudy skies, and at length a deluge of rain which, while it 
shortened our visit, and well-nigh cancelled photography, 
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seemed appropriate for the mountain containing the world- 
renowned Deluge Tablet. 

We were assisted to begin our first stage by that great 
friend of travellers, the highly efficient Dr. Tingle, who bade 
us good-bye as we went aboard the Fire-wheel Boat, with 
the delectable name of New Greeting. As there were pilgrims 
aboard, we fell to classifying pilgrims into many kinds. One 
of these is of Hungry Pilgrims; the whole family to which 
he belongs put up red and green paper on the house to 
signify they share in the merit of his visiting Nan Yo, take 
vows to live solely on fruit and water while he is away ; and 
his own diet is limited to the same. 

Another is the Five-step Pilgrims ; these are not dancers, 
as the Terpsichorean enthusiast might conjecture, but men 
who, after every 5 steps, kneel; generally each of these 
is escorted by a group, all of whom get a portion of the merit 
he acquires by kneeling. There are varieties of this practice, 
some indulging in 7 steps, some austere palmers observing 
every 3; and we heard of some, as in India, who measure 
their length on the path. The learned Dr. Warren writes 
me: ‘“‘ The particular reason determining the pilgrims who 
make prostrations on the way to Nan Yo—whether one 
prostration in 3 steps, 5 steps, 7 steps [note odd numbers, 
I never heard of a pilgrim selecting any of the lower even 
numbers] is not regulated in any canon, only by the whim of 
the pilgrim.” 

As the river was low, we had to land at Siangtan, where 
Keplar the Presbyterian, who welcomes the opportunity to 
show the true way of salvation to those who are earnestly 
groping after God, gave us valuable information and graciously 
aided us to secure sedan-chairs for the next stage of our 
journey. Even in this non-sacred country there are no 
beasts of burden—at least we saw none, unless it be the horned 
water-buffalo, and it seemed far quicker to trust ourselves 
to the carrying coolies; by nightfall they brought us to 
Hung’s Fully Developed Inn. If the title referred to atmo- 
sphere, dirt, vermin, it well deserved the name ; we elected to 
spread our “ pukai”’ and string our own mosquito-nets around 
tables in the common hall, rather than experiment in the 
official sleeping-chambers. This was the time when we began 
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to see—or smell—sense in the custom of every pilgrim 
bearing 5 lighted incense-sticks all along his route, though 
it is officially attributed to the worship of the Fire-mountain 
itself. 

On the morrow we entered the hill-country with its 
feathery bamboos, and attention was diverted from the pil- 
grims, though we noticed a pair of Buddhist nuns, with 
9 scars on their shorn heads where the incense-cones had 
smouldered at their consecration, and presently a trio of Taoist 
girl-pilgrims lolling in their chairs and offering a fire-sacrifice 
in the shape of cigarettes. A Chinese gentleman remarked, 
* When girl pilgrims smoke it indicates they do worse things.” 
At last we swung into Nan Yo Kai, or the Holy Street, and 
spent the remainder of the day seeing its sights and gathering 
information. 


SECTION II 
THE HOLY STREET AT FOOT OF NAN YO 


A cALL on the chief priest of the Taoists was amply rewarded, 
for he himself became our guide. Imagine having the 
Archbishop of Turin show all his shrines, including the Holy 
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HENG SHAN, WHICH IS THE NAN YO, 
OR SOUTH PEAK. 


shroud! Our local dignitary told us there are 4 Taoist 
temples and 8 Buddhist temples, in the park of the Nan 
Yo Miao. The reign of the last Emperor was inaugurated 
with the sacrifice of an ox, but as a terrible storm “ was 
present,” very few people attended. Since the rise of the 
Republic no great sacrifice has been offered, and the stream 
of pilgrims is diminishing. There are private sacrifices, 
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chiefly incense or paper imitation of coins; but the priests 
have to make an income by subscriptions from the local 
tradesmen, to supplement their endowments. Many sou- 
venirs are on sale, but we did not invest in a sacred tinder-box. 
Would it be dignified for the minister of Old South to put 
up packets of Boston tea ? 

Pilgrims may be seen rubbing actual cash on the marble 
dragon which sprawls up the main flight of steps; but the 
priests do not get these, as they are taken home to hang on 
children as charms against disease or accident. Others 
came and brought pieces of bamboo which the priests had 
blessed with genuflections; these were chiefly prayers for 
fertile marriages. Written prayers for children were placed 
in an urn before the great idol, with paper money, and were 
burned while the pilgrim knelt. If the ashes were wafted 
up so as to fall outside the urn, the prayer would be granted ; 
and a certificate of the fact would raise the marriage status 
of the family: we saw several suppliants giving surreptitious 
tosses to the ashes! Others, again, brought cloths which 
they could have officially sealed as an insurance against 
disease. 

The sacrifices here are by fire, as is especially appropriate 
at the Fire-mountain. The gods seem to have been very 
complaisant to the worshippers, for the Front Temple and the 
Back Temple were both burned in the Yuan dynasty. Re- 
built by the Mings, the gods were gracious and burned them 
again. Divine favour was shown to Shun Chih, in whose 5th 
year the 8rd holocaust was accepted. Since then there have 
been frequent rebuildings, repairs, decorations; had the 
late Emperor burned the whole of the temples instead of 
merely an ox, perhaps he might be reigning still. We did not 
think to ask whether Charles Lamb’s pig was roasted in the 
city ! 

Evidently a dangerous region, because of the predominating 
power of the Fire-god, it was comforting to know that plenty 
of water in the province exercises a restraining influence on 
the Fire-spirit of Héng. The ancient record says: 


“The Héng Mountain rules the Southern Land by the 
virtue of fire. Now the nature of fire is scorching, so that, if 
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its application to the myriad objects is direct and untempered, 
the result will be destruction rather than production. How- 
ever, the left and right of Héng extend to where the Tung- 
ting and Peng-li [lakes] store up water of the Long River 


[Yangtze]. 
‘* When fire has water to regulate it, it cannot be tyrannical, 
but kingly. . . . Since the time of Yu-yu [i.e. the Emperor 


Shun, not Yii-the-great] until now the light and strength of 
civilisation, together with ten thousand things, shows that 
nothing can surpass what is here. For fire, when it obtains 
water to regulate itself, becomes brilliant and pure... . 
Time, virtue, nobility, enlightenment, prevail.”’ 


Reminding the Bible student of Elijah, Prophet of Fire 
and Water, who travelled without baggage. 

Even before we took up seriously the subject of the 
Deluge Tablet and its site on Nan Yo, our wonder grew that 
it should have been erected and preserved on the mountain 
dedicated to Fire. But then Lu-yen said, “‘ Kindle the fire 
that springs from water.’ And another, “ The fire of the 
heart is Red.” Some occult meaning lies hidden here, which 
our investigation failed to elucidate completely. But any- 
way, elsewhere fire and water mix to perform brilliant ex- 
plosions, and disasters of divers sorts. Fortunately the 
mighty magic of Héng Shan prevails here. 

However, one is reminded of the Witch of Atlas, who— 


By strange art kneaded fire and snow 
Together, tempering the repugnant mass 
With liquid love... . 


At Nan Yo we made acquaintance with the extreme holiness 
of the number 72. This derives importance from the facts 
that the sky has 72 stars of the 1st magnitude, that Han 
Ho has 72 tributaries, and especially that the Nan Yo has 
72 peaks. Once Mr. Tseng was questioned by the Emperor, 
who suspected there were 72 caverns of refuge for bandits ; 
he explained, and being commanded to name the peaks, 
enumerated 71, then bowed his head in thought: the Em- 
peror helped him out of his difficulty and graciously conferred 
upon it the title of Bowing Old Man, which it has borne ever 
since. 
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In the official record, which is now in my library, are com- 
plete maps and lists with such poetic names as Purple Veil 
(or canopy), Hidden Saint, Fairies’ Moor, Pillar of Heaven, 
Red Emperor, Crimson Smoke, Eternal Harmony, Bright 
Moon, Celestial Terrace, Sun-at-dawn, Magic Herbs, Blue 
Vulture, Auspicious Light, Fog-vomiting, Spiritual Bird, and 
9 Maidens. Indeed, a short study of the map may show the 
ascent from superstition to appreciation of nature, desire 
after God. 

That the peaks of Nan Yo were 72 in number is a 
very old tradition. A foreign “higher critic,” living in 
Long Sand, writes me that there are not 72 natural spires 
in Héng Shan. But reliable Chinese cartographers, one 
of whose maps is before me, locate each of the 72 and 
name them. There is, however, an ancient topography 
which adds a peak, calling it Amida (Buddha) Peak, 
thus making 73. This must really have been an alternate 
name for one of the 72. It was subsequently deleted, so 
that the names might tally with the actual number 72. 
We positively assert our belief that here are found the 
Sanhedrin of Summits. 

The number, once sanctified, of course soon gathered 
associations. ‘‘ Hang Chih won 72 battles, then stopped, 
and ended his days in deep distress and misery.’’ An un- 
popular Emperor of the 3 Kingdoms ordered his son to build 
him 72 tombs so that his enemies would not know which 
contained his tablet.’> Gautama had reached the age of 72 
when he began to teach his greatest truth, that every sentient 
being may attain Buddha-hood and enter Nirvana. And 
was not Lao Tzt 72 years old when he was born? The 
sovereigns of high antiquity, who offered the sacrifices of 
Féng and Shan on the 5 Peaks, numbered 8 times 9. Ch‘ien 
Lung had 72 Travel Palaces. And Confucius, who did not 
die until he had lived 72 years, so wisely taught that, out of 
his 72 students, 72 were selected as Sages! And can it not 
be seen that, if the number 72 is multiplied by the holy 5, 
we get 360, the number of days in a lunar year, not to say the 
number of degrees in a circle! Mathematician Pythagoras 
would enjoy a visit here among the fives, eights, nines, and 
seventy-twos. 
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Naturally, therefore, the great temple Nan Yo Miao was 
designed to have 72 columns, each 72 feet high. After 
the Fire-god had accepted it, and 2 architects were appointed 
to rebuild, these impious men, with their minds intent on 
gain, erected pillars only 67 feet high, salving their conscience 
by saying they revered the missing 5. The Wind-god came 
to the rescue of his insulted colleague, “‘ Thunder happened, 
daytime became dark as night, the pillars were whirled away, 
and found a furlong distant.’”’ When the storm of wrath 
was over the culprits, with fear and trembling, besought 
divine pardon, and placed new columns to the full and pious 
height of 8 times 9, whichis 72. ‘ All multiples of 9 have a 
geometric meaning. Note the pavement of the Altar of 
Heaven in Peking, in which the one central circle of stone is 
surrounded by 9 stones, the 1st circle surrounded by twice 
9, and so on up to 9 times 9.”” Students of Chinese poetry 
will recall the line of Meng Hao-jan : 


And keep with me the double-nine. 


And students of Chinese history, the line on the Great Tai 
Shan tablet: ‘The 9 Territories observed their shadow 
and looked for mercy.”’ | 
The number 9 naturally introduces the subject of the 
Great Flood, which was finally subdued into 9 channels ; 
for the Chinese Noah had no ark, but constructed dikes. 
Before me lies a rubbing of the ancient Deluge Tablet, 
with its singular reptilian characters, or tadpole ideographs. 
This tablet is one of the most ancient engraved monuments 
in the land. Long it was lost, like the cities of Central Asia, 
the Persian inscriptions, the birthplace of Gautama ;_ it may 
have been purposely buried to prevent mutilation or dese- 
eration. It is well known that the ancient Jews took precious 
documents, portions of the Old Testament, and reverently 
buried them, using reliable copies in their stead. The Book 
of Historical and Geographical Events tells how, in the 
Sung dynasty, a woodcutter from Szechwan came across it, 
and made it known to an antiquary thence, who copied it 
and made a replica at the Kuei Men. But whereas the copy 
has been lost, the venerable original excites more and more 
attention, though not from the pilgrims.. One archeologist 
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after another has been to see it and to copy it. Three dif- 
ferent translations and commentaries are given in The Record 
of Nan Yo, roll 3, leaves 12-16. 

The scholar Shen I tells us that he was enabled to decipher 
the inscription in this wise : 


““ At night I burned incense and uttered the following 
prayer: ‘O Yiu, thou art a holy Sage; if thou hast spiritual 
influence, make me to understand this, revealing it in a dream.’ 

‘* That same night I dreamt that there came a giant bearing 
an ancient vase, which he presented to me. It was about 
a foot high, and yellow in colour. Its upper part was square, 
and its lower part was round, and it had 4 golden rings 
round its belly. Near its mouth, written horizontally, were 
3 characters: ‘Made (in the) ... Palace.’ Underneath 
was an inscription in seal characters, in shape resembling 
dragons, and snakes, and convolutions of trees and plants. 
When I awoke I had forgotten the first 3 characters. How- 
ever I arose at dawn, and read the inscription on the tablet 
again. It seemed quite familiar to me, and I had no difficulty 
in making out its meaning. Later on I ventured to write 
this commentary to explain it.”’ 


Han Yu’s poem, translated by Legge, fits in here: 


The stone carnation, characters all green, 

Like tadpoles bent, like leeks invert, are seen : 
With pheasants floating here, the phcenix there, 
Tigers and dragons make, between, their lair. . . 


Yang Shen’s translation of the Tablet of Yii (the Deluge 
Tablet), as rendered into English by Harrison K. Wright, 
M.A., and Hsii Mo-chi, M.A., follows : 


‘*T, Yu, have received the Imperial Proclamation of the 
former Emperor, saying 

**Ah, thou hast aided me, thou hast been a mighty minister; 
when all living beasts were [in desperation] ascending the 
[lone] peak that was thrust up from the [waste of] waters, 
thou in person didst go forth to deal with the floods ; [day 
by day] thou didst rise with the sun’s rising; a long time 
wert thou abroad, forgetting family and sleeping in a hall at 
the mount’s base ; most wise was thy mind, and thy body 
toiled bitterly; losing never a chance to do the sage thing 
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at the right time; seeking to pacify and to settle, thou 
penetratedst to Mount Hung, to Mount Tai, to Mount Héng ; 
great rivers and small brooks were controlled by a single 
man; in the intervals of toil thou didst worship God; 
wherever the waters reached not, or were choked up, or 
wherever the people had hardship, thou didst set all things in 
order; the South Flood was for ever assuaged; all people 
had clothing, and could reap grain; all nations were at rest, 
and all harmful beasts made off and never returned [lit. the 
rats danced for joy].’”’ 


Editors seem to agree that the tablet has been examined 
at intervals for over 3,000 years, say from the beginning of 
the Chou dynasty, about 1100 B.c. While we do not propose, 
at this time, to enter into a highly technical discussion of the 
Deluge Tablet, yet a reasonable question is, to what does the 
tablet refer ? Confucius, in the Shu King, begins his history 
with the reign of the Emperor Yao, in whose time came a disas- 
trous flood, with which deluge the Minister of Works struggled 
vainly for 9 years. Yao abdicated, and his successor dis- 
missed the minister, appointing in his stead his son Yii, who 
at length was successful in assuaging the waters, draining the 
land, and confining the rivers in their channels. As a reward, 
he was chosen to become the 8rd Emperor. Legends 
naturally have grown about him, but there is nothing 
incredible in the original story. Yet if the tablet was 
mentioned first in, say, 1100 B.c., it is conceivable that it was 
not carved at that time, but may have existed much earlier. 
On the other hand, an earlier tablet may have weathered, 
and may have been replaced by a newer one, as was the 
statue of Queen Anne in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Winchester 
erected a statue to King Alfred just 1,000 years after his 
real era. China seems to confirm an opinion elsewhere held 
that a universal deluge once flooded the earth. And many 
scholars anxiously await the arrival of a great scientist who 
will recast the whole science of geology and obliterate the 
hopelessly entangled chronology which now encumbers that 
most entrancing pursuit of knowledge. 

Before dismissing the Deluge Tablet we wish to acknow- 
ledge a growing impression that it was originally erected for 
the eyes of the god of Nan Yo, the Fire-god. And not 
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The characters are *‘ Fu Chung Fu,’ meaning obscure. Whoever brushed them on 
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primarily to transmit to future generations historical data. 
It was well calculated to remind, and even startle, the deity 
that should he too effectively exercise his power of creating 
heat, another flood would deluge the land and extinguish 
all the fires on earth, and so rob him of millions of his repre- 
sentatives located one in each household Under Heaven. 
As the people universally believed that misconduct brought 
on calamities, doubtless some widespread wickedness pre- 
ceded in China the vast deluge: said sinfulness being traced 
to the god of fire, deity of passion, for in the story of the old 
woman’s search for the source of evil she was diligently 
watching a burning log. And who will be so bold as to deny 
that calamities follow wickedness? Let it be said, then, that, 
in addition to exhibiting the facts recorded on its surface, 
the Deluge Tablet was originally intended to exercise geo- 
mantic influences of restraint on the god of fire, resident in 
this Red Region. 

The chief priest presented me with various maps, and I 
was able, with the assistance of an influential friend, to secure 
a copy of an edition of The Nan Yo Records, published a.p. 
1758. I soon endorsed a statement in the Catalogue of Maps, 
that maps are too brief: books are too long. Nevertheless, 
much of The Nan Yo Records has been translated for this 
work. 

This Guide was well planned, and we may reasonably doubt 
whether Europe at that time could show any better idea of 
what an intelligent reader would appreciate. And it cer- 
tainly may be doubted if one-fourth of any guide-book would 
have been filled with poetry about the scenery; the 
Romantic School had not yet been born. 

What seems odd to us is the 4th roll. If we select a few 
extracts, it is with the clear warning that the work as a whole 
is serious and helpful; these, however, throw a useful light 
on the mentality of the Chinese then ; perhaps in a western 
setting they would find Europeans to accept them, half- 
doubtingly. 

In “Assorted Literature ” is told the story of Old Ginger 
of Nan Yo Kai. ‘One day a Taoist priest met him and 
offered to teach him the secrets of ‘the yellow and white 
tricks’ [as alchemy was called, because it had to do with 
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transmutations of common objects into yellow gold and white 
silver]. Old Ginger made no reply, but took a piece of ginger 
from his pack, and put it into his mouth : after a while he spat it 
out, when it had turned into gold. The two men then looked 
at each other and smiled. After that Old Ginger was never 
seen again.”” Roman augurs! 

A Magic Medicine-man had a peasant father who was bitten 
by a snake so venomous that in a few minutes his hair stood 
up, he swelled and died. The son was summoned. He 
sprinkled ashes over his father’s body, opened the door, and 
summoned the snake to cure his father. The first incantation, 
hands clenched and magic attitude, was not strong enough. 
The doctor moulded a quantity of rice intothe shape of a snake, 
quickened it by his magic, and despatched it after the culprit. 
Soon the rice-snake brought the flesh-snake, which sucked the 
head of the corpse. The corpse shrank, the snake swelled ; 
the snake died, the corpse lived. 

Stories like these urged us to examine the “‘ Fauna of Nan 
Yo,”” which mentions many curious creatures: the White 
Tortoise, as large as a cask, as white as jade, and so rare that 
few have seen it. Those who do see it are rewarded with 
long life and much happiness. The White Tortoise found 
employment in the study of geography, as will later appear. 
Names are at times deceptive, as in the case of the Cloud 
Lion and the Rain Tiger, which are not animals, but insects 
that live in holes. The Cloud Lion is like a silk-worm, the 
Rain Tiger resembles a leech. Both prognosticate rain. 
When the dragon, concealed in the mountains, raises a rain- 
cloud, these two insects emerge. 

If snakes are mentioned in the tales of the peak so is the 
Snake-pinching Tortoise, which has in its shell a scissor-like 
apparatus with which it can cut in two any unsuspecting 
snake that comes in contact with it. 

An old tradition prevails on Nan Yo that the tigers on the 
mountain will not eat human beings, but the record contains 
the following advice: “It is advisable, however, not to go 
too near them, for fear of accidents ! ” 

The Mountain Ox is said to have but one horn, and a cry 
like the bell of a bronze utensil being struck. The Porcupine, 
with its “arrows which fly off with a whizzing sound,” 
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seems of the usual type. The Wild Boar is described as of 
prodigious strength and able to leap over trees and houses. 

‘«‘ Even tigers and wolves give it a wide berth.” 

Out of a long list we will mention but one more. Yellow 
Spots (a popular name), smaller than a wolf, which it resem- 
bles ; nimble and fond of climbing, it attacks men in the 
rear, so that anyone meeting Yellow Spots should put his 
back to the cliff, when it will retreat. It has been known 
to fix itself in the back of a tiger and claw it to death. 

Rough Ox had his biography written by Mr. Su, one of 
8 great scholars of the same family famous in the Sung 
dynasty, about the time of Harold. His name naturally 
suggests that his record be set down among the Fauna of the 
Mountain! In earlier life he was a farmer so bucolic that he 
earned the name of Unpolished Stubbornness. In advanced 
years Rough Ox enlisted as a priest here. 7 li west-south 
of the main temple was a detached cell called Purple Empty 
Tower, in memory of Mrs. Wei, to which he asked to be 
assigned. Being alone, he often became drunk, and lay out 
in the open, where, however, wind and tigers, rain and wolves, 
did him no harm. One day the Director of Agriculture was 
directed to pray for rain, and on coming to the cell, found 
Rough Ox drunk as usual. Unpolished Stubbornness apolo- 
gised, and the director was so impressed that he took him 
home. 

Thus the reputation of the priest began. One day he 
suddenly came to headquarters and asked for a substitute, 
as he was going. The others marvelled that in such hot 
weather he should be travelling ; when the substitute came 
he found Rough Ox dead, and buried him. A few days later 
a priest of the capital was starting to the temple, and in the 
gate he met Rough Ox, who said he was about to take a little 
trip, and asked to be remembered to his friends. On the 
message being delivered, they compared notes, verified this 
was after death, and opened the grave. It contained only a 
pair of shoes and a cane. 

The ancient Director of Agriculture bemoaned his inability 
to discover in Rough Ox the genii-quality in spite of the 
“holy man’s”? drunken debauch. Moderns read of the 
detection of crime, and ask why talents are not set for the 
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detection of virtue. If Christianity commands, “ Let your 
light so shine before men that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father in Heaven,’ Taoism condones 
dangerous latitude in conduct and requires the onlookers to 
search for good hidden in men, at least in mountain-men. 
One is reminded of the Osirian drama wherein Good is 
victorious only because Evil has compelled it to assert 
itself ! 

With reluctance we refrain from quoting entire sections of 
the entrancing and often brilliant biographies of men great 
in the history of the nation and prominent in their adherence 
to “‘ mountain and water.” 

The Chou dynasty came to the throne on this wise. There 
were 8 brothers, of whom the youngest was by far the most 
clever, with gifts of leadership. But etiquette forbade his 
prominence above his elder brothers. They, therefore, 
withdrew from civilisation, shaved their heads, tattooed their 
bodies, and took to aboriginal farming on the range, that the 
way might be clear for their gifted brother. They have 
reaped their reward in that on the Peak of Hsiao Yao 
is a temple to the eldest, with the Pool of Self-abnegation ; 
also a temple to the second, with the Pool of Friendly- 
brother. On ‘the suggestion of a district officer in the 
Ming dynasty, sacrifices were instituted to them at spring 
and autumn. 

Liu Shao-hsiang had attained highest rank, but grew tired 
of politics, and retired to farm at the foot of Nan Yo. His 
counsel, however, was still sought, and one day, as he was 
hard at work on the land, a courier asked him the way to 
his home. He directed the courier a long way round, rushed 
home, bathed, put on official robes to pay due honour to an 
imperial messenger. He had the rare virtue of incorrupti- 
bility, for when, one day, a messenger brought him a message 
and a purse of gold he returned the purse. 

Liu Fu became Governor-General of the Two Hu. During 
a prolonged drought he summoned all the chief of the civil 
service and brought them here, where they made confession 
of their possible shortcomings, assumed the guilt of the 
people, and besought the gods not to visit their sins on the 
province. ‘The prayer is recorded at length in roll 12, leaf 21 ; 
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in detail and in simplicity it recalls the prayer of Solomon at 
the dedication of the Temple, in temper it reminds us of the 
intercession of David for Jerusalem. Its climax is: ‘“‘ We 
now bring all the officials to bow reverently in the temple of 
the god, beseeching you will plan to send rain that our people 
may live; may the calamity cease; mend nature; restore 
the atmosphere of peace ! ”’ 

Some of these good old men and women, too, had tablets 
erected to them. The monks feared that they might be 
carried off by officials, and often took them down to hide in 
the grass, or even to bury them. A far better plan was 
adopted by an Old Mortality, whose story is found in The 
Book of Travels. Mr. Liu came here from north of the river 
when about 60, and settled at the foot of the peak of the 
Purple Canopy. Daily he packed brushes and brooms in 
a bamboo basket, with which he went from temple to temple, 
cleansing them, brushing down images, and carefully using 
his tiny pen-brush even for eyes, ears, and nostrils. He was 
content to receive alms to buy bread and salt. A rich man 
once bestowed on him a new robe, and was surprised to see 
it a few days later on someone else. Mr. Liu explained that 
for the first time on the mountain, he had known anxiety ; 
when he went out he had to buy a lock, and when he came 
home he had to bar himself in. So he passed on the gift, 
and found peace restored in his heart. 

Tien Liang Yi, Good-hermit-of-the-field, has his tale told 
in The Book of Landscapes. His appearance was so pure and 
dignified that, when the. peasants and mountain people saw 
him, “all their narrowness and stinginess vanished.” It 
was said of Han Yii, celebrated statesman and philosopher, 
that where ‘‘he passed he purified.”” Two officials, Lu 
Wei and Yang Ping, were not ashamed to take the Good- 
hermit-of-the-field as their master. In the 9th century, during 
a great drought, he was invited to pray for rain. He built 
an altar in the grounds of the Nan Yo Miao, loosed his hair, 
ascended a cart, and went to the provincial capital, closing 
his lips. Thus he stood until the rain fell. At length a 
tiger appeared and lay at his mother’s door, where Good- 
hermit-of-the-field each day placed two bundles of wood. 
She told her neighbours that her son had ordered it to be her 
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fuel carrier. The Emperor desired to see him, but he refused 
to go. At length he became an Immortal. 

The frame of mind that revels in these stories still persists. 
Wu San-kuei had much to do with calling in the late dynasty, 
‘but he changed his mind and rebelled. Anxious about his 
future, he prayed in the temple that it might be revealed. 
On a map he placed a little White Turtle, the size of a half- 
dollar, and prayed that the god would show him where to 
go. The White Turtle moved about, but always within a 
certain territory. Afterwards he occupied two other districts, 
and tried the White Turtle again, receiving the response in 
the same way. 

Here end the extracts of this kind, which show how 
fundamentally one in superstition are men of all ages and all 
places. 

Not knowing whether, on the morrow, clouds would obscure 
the Fire-mountain, in the words of a great Chinese scholar 
who, centuries ago, came here: ‘‘ I turned up my face and 
exhausted my sight.” 


SECTION III 
THE ASCENT OF NAN YO 


A wIsE traveller will study the accounts of his predecessors, 
that he may know how to avoid blind alleys, to pass by 
trifles, to look for what interests him, to recognise the great 
sites. Some travellers are content with such vicarious 
travel, and cite John Ruskin: “All that is lovely in the 
Alps may be seen without danger, in general; and it is 
especially good . . . to know this. All the best views of hills 
are at the bottom of them.” Similarly, Mark Twain con- 
cludes that it was simpler to have his alpenstock branded 
with the names of the Jungfrau and Matterhorn, than to 
tire it out by carrying it up. But we decided to read first 
and then climb, and then to read again. In the spirit of Kao 
Tzu Wei: ‘‘ To visit the outside is business of the eye only ; 
to visit the inside is the business of the mind. I have done 
the mind business ; now actually to look at Héng, and the 
world is complete.” 

Let us set to work on the mind-business first. 

There are 3 references to Héng Shan, all relating to 22 
centuries B.c., in the Shu Ching, that ancient collection of 
documents edited by Confucius. The earlier is from the 
Canon of Shun?: ‘In the 5th moon he made a tour of 
inspection in the South, as far as the Nan Yo, observing the 
same ceremonies as at Tai Shan, namely, a burnt offering 
to heaven, and sacrifices to the hills and rivers.” In the 
Tribute of Yii, it is said of the 9 provinces?: ‘‘ The Ching 
Mountain and the south of Mount Héng were the boundaries 
of Ching Chou.”’ And concerning his travels? : ‘‘ From the 
south of Mount Min he went on to Mount Héng.” 
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Ssii-Ma-ch‘ien, the great historian of about 100 B.c., several 
times mentions the mountain. The earliest reference, in 
chapter 31, relates to 570 B.c.: “‘ In the 16th year of Shou- 
méng, King of Wu, Prince Kung of Ch‘u defeated Wu and 
advanced as far as the Héng Mountain.” The same story 
is also told from the other side by the Chou Li, an early book 
of ritual, that the guardian mountain of the Ching Province 
was called Héng Shan. Then, in connection with Shih 
Huang, the Great Chin, more than 3 centuries later, Ssti-Ma 
ch‘ien tells us that he ‘‘ turned west-south, meaning to 
cross the river Huai and to proceed to Mount Héng and the 
prefecture Nan.” His unification lasted some 40 years, 
when separate States again formed, and, at the break-up of 
Chin Shih Huang Ti’s empire, the title of King of Héng 
Shan was given Wu Jui in 206 B.c. 

Armed with this information about the past, we turned 
to acquaint ourselves with the topography. A “real map” 
was easily obtainable, and had the further advantage that 
so long as it was on the person, devils, demons, tigers, insects, 
and all other evil or poisonous creatures could never approach 
near enough to harm. When, as “‘a Yankee on the Yangtze,”’ 
I made my way across Yunnan, I came upon a Magic Pen, 
Sir Montague Beauchamp told me of a Magic Sock, and 
my late friend, Samuel Pollard, was presented with a Magic 
Garment, a waistcoat, sleeveless and decorated with No-su 
characters, which, when worn, rendered the wearer immune 
from attacks of evil spirits. Were the pilgrim aprons 
designed not only to provide pockets for alms-money, 
incense, and spirit currency, but also to exercise some restraint 
on things distinctly evil ? 

It seemed wise to many pilgrims to supplement the pre- 
caution of the Magic Map of the 5 Yo, which is said to signify 
the 5 senses (common sense not included) by laying in a stock 
of medicines compounded here, and much sought after by 
apothecaries from other provinces, who come at least once 
in 5 years to buy . . . as someone has said, “ thus consti- 
tuting the 5-year period a buy-cycle!”’ Hunan not being a 
Maritime Province, we did not expect to find at the Nan Yo 
any great supply of iodine which the Chinese have obtained 
for thousands of years by burning seaweed and prescribed 
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for the cure of goitre. But 22 vegetables are stocked, and 
Ho Sho Woo had such a wooing name that we could readily 
understand how many fell a victim to her seductions, warrant- 
ing that aches and pains and even cramps will be kept at a 
distance. One root seemed to have uses, providing it could 
be administered to another. For in the 4th moon of the 8th 
year of the Ist Manchu Emperor, the Yellow Medicine first 
made its appearance. It became used after a quarrel or 
attempt to abscond from debt; the effect of its use was to 
become deaf and dumb. Unfortunately, a Taoist priest dug 
it up and buried it, whereupon evil spirits haunted the place. 
The people reported to the mayor, who wrote an essay to 
exorcise the spirits, and buried it. Now neither root nor 
spirits are obtainable ! 

A walking-stick was reckoned desirable, and the Ten- 
thousand-ages Rattan was recommended, grown on the 
mountain at Depth-of-Cloud. We failed to obtain a supply 
to provide each of the party with one of the jointed canes. 

There are other useful growths on the mountain. A 
species of bamboo is used for water-pipes, the large sizes as 
house pillars, and the largest as boilers and washing-butts. 
In contrast with this Brobdingnagian specimen is a Lilliputian, 
which grows on a rock at the Water-screen Cavern ; it never 
exceeds 2 inches in height, and as fast as it is cropped more 
grows in its place. A 8rd genus is cultivated most remark- 
ably. When it ages it is dug up, and the top is cut off, 
leaving only a yard; the joints are pierced, 3 measures of 
yellow camphor poured in, and the end plugged; then it is 
planted upside down, and it takes such a new lease of life 
that next year it has grandchildren. This sounds a topsy- 
turvy yarn, but experienced western gardeners do much the 
same thing with aged gooseberry-bushes. Another tree 
yields rich varnish if tapped soon after midnight. The trunk 
is slit with a knife, and the juice that exudes from the scar 
is used for varnish. The cutting should be done on a Tzi- 
ch‘ou day, which occurs once in 60 days, otherwise no juice 
will come out. : 

The staple tree, however, is the pine, and there are govern- 
ment orders to plant avenues along the pilgrim way, and not 
to destroy them. Unhappily, the custom has grown up both 
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of robbing the temples for souvenirs and of cutting the trees 
for luck; and the frequented paths are bare, though I am 
told that much of the range was until recently covered with 
wood centuries old and that some survives. Near the summit 
the species is dwarf, only about 3 or 4 inches high, and called 
the Ten-thousand-years Pine, which survives the winter 
without fading. “If plucked up, root and all, and thrown 
into a handkerchief-box, then taken out and replanted after 
several tens of years, it will grow fresh and green as before. 
This process may be repeated with the same result.” 

While we are dealing with the flora of Héng Shan let it 
be said there is Square Bamboo; also the Maple, or liqui- 
dambar, Camphor-tree, Fragrant rice, Bracken starch, 
Bitter cabbage, Scented mushrooms, and the Tea Plant. The 
buds of the Nan Yo Tea Plant are gathered just before 
Ku-yu (“ Grain Rains ’’), i.e. April 20th. 

Other edible plants and preparations of them are on sale. 
Wood Ear is a fungus growing on trees; it is usually cooked 
with pork, and highly popular at weddings, birthdays, or 
starting for school; quite like steak and mushrooms in 
England. Stone Ear is more delicate; when gathered off 
the stones it is dried and sold as a grocery, at fancy prices. 
It is usually served with fish balls, and is a favourite when a 
lady entertains her son-in-law, or when a traveller is leaving 
home on a pilgrimage to its origin, the Mountain of Nan Yo. 
Lo-han tuber, the Midnight Raid-root, must not only be 
lifted at that time, but must be prepared in perfect silence, 
for if it hears a human voice it becomes bitter and uneatable, 
when it is known as the Devil-vegetable ; but if halved and 
the pieces are rubbed until the juice exudes it may be simmered 
long and will prove delicious. We did not make any experi- 
ments with the Midnight Raid-root. When on the subject 
of bamboo it should have been mentioned that 3 varieties 
are edible: Mountain-sprout “arises with anger” in the 
spring, when it is cut, and dried, and sent as gifts to plains- 
men; simple Fire-leg is huge and ham-shaped, and is treated 
like a ham; Winter-sprouts are a delicacy, and are used by 
bons-viveurs with chicken, duck, or pork. Rice is not raised 
on the mountain, but must be imported from the plains for 
the shoals of pilgrims. 
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Having examined various lists, we turn to furnish the mind 
with accounts of how predecessors fared. Of these Ku Lin 
has left readable stories in his Front and Back Diaries, dated 
A.D. 1587, which tell how he spent 10 or 11 days on the range, 
not simply following the beaten track, but exploring like a 
true mountaineer. Yet his purpose was deeper than merely 
overcoming difficulties ; hear his own exordium. 


‘“* Right Vice-President of the Board of Censors, Governor 
of Chu. In the 11th moon, for the purpose of inquiring 
customs at different places, I arrived at Changsha, and thence 
proceeded to Héng.”’ 


The middle of spring was not the usual time for ascending, 
and he was held up by the snow. Would it not be fun to 
see a grave governor on skis, or tobogganing! Far different 
the reality. “‘ My attendants, carrying banners and halberds 
in successive lines before and behind, seem like walking ants.” 
But there is something very human as he sets down his 
emotions at the glorious winter scenery, and comes to his 
climax. Dismounting from his chair, and “ stepping on the 
snow, I sought the Sun-well, but it was frozen solid, with 
nothing running. Turning down, I inscribed my name on a 
stone wall.’’ Good for Governor Ku Lin; I must look for 
that inscription; he has the touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin, and the same artistic feeling that made 
the great painter, Chao Méng Fu, write beneath a picture 
about A.D. 13800: 


The stones are like outlined letters, 

The trees like ancient scrip. 

In the drawing of the bamboo 

Each of the 6 methods is used. 

He who can grasp the meaning of these words 

Has found that calligraphy and painting are, at bottom, one. 


The Vice-President slept near the top, despite high wind that 
rattled doors and windows of the Shang Fen Temple. Next 
morning he. put on his fox-fur coat to climb the terraces and 
admire the scenery. ‘“‘ At noon there was no perspiration, 


due to the wind of the North Star.’’ But let us have it in 
his own words: 


‘* All night long a high wind rattled the doors and windows : 
and a monk told me that such weather was usual all the year 
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round ; even in height of summer they wrapped themselves 
in padded coverlets, and never perspired in the day-time.” 


I can vouch for that, because our visit was in the “ height 
of summer,”’ and the wind rattled the doors and windows. 
As for the monks perspiring at any season or at any hour, we 
are quite ready to believe that they toil not neither do they 
spin. His diary tells how he performed all the usual cere- 
monies at the temples. Was the diary edited for public 
reading ? Samuel Pepys put down everything, his ideas of 
sermons, of plays, of ship-building, of women, of dress, of 
music ; and strange medley as it is, he at least went regularly 
to church without any apparent suspicion of any incongruity 
with the rest of his life. But there is nothing in Governor 
Ku Lin’s diary to excite misgivings as to his sincerity; he 
was earnest and zealous in his explorations, climbing to the 
top of the highest peak, and quite disagreeing with Ruskin, 
saying that only thus can the true beauty be appreciated. 
At another view-point he “ turned up his face and exhausted 
his sight.”” On the other hand, he “ passed spiritual caves 
and witchery stones, huts of monks and temple of Buddha ; 
but the depth of all these is only created by woods and 
brooks; one look is enough to exhaust them.” Lovely 
poetical touches appear here and there. 


‘‘ A little fall comes out between the precipitous sides of 
the hill, hits stones and sings; . . . here and there mountain 
tea shrubs ... blossoms not yet spitting... snow is 
heaped up as though cotton covered the ground.” 


One day he spent climbing around for 20 li until he was 
exhausted, and was glad to borrow a couch in a spare room 
where a waterfall lulled him to sleep. He wandered over 
the west mountain, past the South Terrace, and at last 
gazed over the plain, where, like Lot’s wife, looking back, 
‘** I saw a thick, green, immeasurable world.” 

That was a rare visit by a lover of nature. The usual 
pilgrims visit it, up a well-marked track to a stock selection 
of sights, occupying not all the hours of daylight in August 
from base to summit, and down again. Our own trip was 
not to be distracted by worship of mud dolls, but was to be 
enlivened by observation of the pilgrims themselves. The 
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journey from Changsha had shown some of these, but there 
were also ordinary wayfarers. Even in the market town 
at the foot, with its temples, there were also people marketing 
and going about the ordinary business of life, besides sight- 
seers and tourists. Chester, in England, doubtless has 
visitors who come to worship at the cathedral, but it has 
20 times as many who want to look at the Roman Walls and 
the quaint rows; and if no visitors came, it would still be 
the business centre of a thriving district. So with Nan Yo 
Kai, the worship “street”? at the foot of the Peak. But 
on the holy path we were about to tread, there was one pur- 
pose animating everyone who climbed its steps and tramped 
its ramps—worship. 

This unity of aim cast into the shade most differences. 
The intense zeal of the “ Incense-guests ”’ obliterated dis- 
tinctions of rank and wealth for the time being, just as in the 
fever of a political campaign the millionaire and beggar 
might march in the same parade. To watch the pious 
stream is to see the great diversity of people all drawn hither 
and unified for one day by the deepest power of life, religion. 
There are strong contrasts of character, the great majority 
of sincere devotees being varied by occasional ridiculous 
figures, a few self-consciously funny, but rarely a _ bad, 
dangerous man. | 

We spent the entire last Sunday in August at the wisely 
conducted Stewart Bible School, wisely placed within 3 li 
west of Nan Yo Kai. On the morrow heavy clouds were 
shrouding the range, and few of the 72 sacred spires were 
in view; but there seemed no object in waiting until the 
clouds rolled by, at some very indefinite future, for Nan 
Yo “stores wind and thunder.”’ So our sedan-chairs were 
brought, and their oil-cloths were turned back or thrown 
off so as to give to us the fullest upward glance. Between 
fields of lotus, beans, and grass bright from irrigation we 
passed into the Holy Street before 6 in the morning, and 
passed under a gate-way with the inscription : 


‘ SoutH PEAK UNDER HEAVEN ”’ 


The entrance to the official route was marked by a bridge 
distinctly and deliberately made so steep that laden chairs 
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cannot be carried across, and every traveller has to learn the 
first lesson in humility, by dismounting and walking through 
the great temple court. Here, as in the days of Annas, 
booths for souvenirs abound ; but there is one curious in- 
stance of compromise, for one side of the court is given up 
to the Buddhists, the other reserved for the Taoists. Imagine 
at Hebron such an amicable arrangement as Jews on one 
side selling the Shield of David, and Moslems offering models 
of the tomb of Abraham! We did not linger to photograph 
the splendid dragon balustrade, for our bearers were now 
ready at the back gate. 

Many flights of steps in the Main Heed are splendidly set 
up with huge, flat stones, each the full width of the pathway, 
which is fairly comfortable for human feet. A mountain 
stream brawls down on one side of the Main Road and provides 
music for all hearing ears, and inspiration for poets. A 
few years ago a forest-fire laid bare the hill-side, which had 
been richly clothed with trees: a government nursery is 
getting ready to reafforest it; meantime industrious culti- 
vators are growing little patches of cotton in the fertilised 
soil. Our bearers advised a halt at 6.40 a.m., when we had 
reached a Buddhist temple deserted by the monks, but 
claiming attention from a Red Elephant, with the inscription : 


‘THe Worztp Has No SEconp.”’ 


This may have been to recall the story how the old saint 
Fa Hsien rode on an elephant from India to China. Hard 
by a solitary nun was tending her garden. Had she settled 
there for the elephant’s sake, or for the view, or to sell fruit 
to thirsty pilgrims? She told of 9 others scattered upon 
the mountain, and lamented that the pilgrims were fewer : 
it turned out that, for fear of disguised soldiers, an edict had 
gone forth to forbid pilgrimage during that year ; but mani- 
festly it was not fully obeyed. I asked a pilgrim why he 
had come. ‘“‘ Because my mother taught me to come.” 
But for what purpose? “ Ch‘iu fu,” he replied. Ch‘iu 
means to beg, and fu blessing—some material advantage he 
hoped to secure as a reward for visiting the seat of the Red 
God. This is indeed a Red Region. Which reminds the 
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scholar of the saying of Josephus, that the first man 
was called Adam, because he was formed from Red 
Earth, and adds, ‘“‘ for the true and virgin earth is of this 
colour.” 

By 7 o’clock we had travelled a mile and a half from town, 
and had reached the Hill for Sending Messages. Was this 
from the local god here to the god on the summit? The 
shrines were not many, but usually each had a hideous idol 
within, and a green pine overshadowing. One goddess had 
a baby in her arms, and inquiry from 3 attendant Buddhist 
monks showed that this was the temple to pray for babies. 
The attendance was meagre and all were busy advertising 
the place, one with drum, one with bell, one with prayers. 
They could not say how many babies had been given last 
year: surely they would better display testimonials from 
satisfied clients. The amount of deceit practised here by 
monks and priests is most reprehensible. By 8 o’clock we 
swung into the little hamlet, where is made a special biscuit 
for pilgrims: again came mournful tales how the custom is 
falling off. We heard afterwards that the idea is being widely 
adopted how all devotions may be paid in the temple at the 
foot. 

At this point the chair-bearers, who had been constantly 
grumbling, were paid off and a more stalwart gang employed. 
The next temple of which we made note was the Pepper- 
coloured Bamboo; was—for a year ago a storm wrecked 
its substantial brick and stone, and there is not enough 
demand for temples to cause repairs. Farther up was a little 
Taoist school, a building now deserted by all pupils, so that 
a nun has taken it over to live in: two Taoist priests hard 
by perform the ritual for the god of loyalty and honour! 
The chairmen tell of her poverty, and how last year she had 
no rice: if every pilgrim were as obtuse to broad hints as 
our party, she would probably do something useful. 

Nine o’clock saw us only 10 li from the tip-top; but rain 
came on at last as we approached the Iron Temple, where 
4, monks serve an idol which must have a heart of iron. We 
did not examine the monks to see if each had a leg of iron. 
Once there was a Taoist with a leg of iron who ascended the 
peak to see the sunrise. Looking up to heaven, he exclaimed, 
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“The sea of cloud washes my heart clean!’’ We should 
have liked to see the condition of the cloud afterwards ! 
Farther on a priest had been on duty 80 years: what a life ! 
And yet his time may have been employed with the 2 great 
desires of man, long life and riches; the processes for 
securing both were to be pursued in seclusion, commonly in 
the sacred mountains. The mist and rain became heavier, 
and the wind rose almost to a gale, so that when we came to 
South Heaven Gate, soon after 10 a.m., the shelter was 
welcomed. The priests here soon gladdened our chair-men 
with intoxicants—for the temple is quite a drink-shop—and 
then came to regale us with gossip. A moon ago occurred 
the worst storm in memory, when the temple was nearly 
wrecked, and 380 iron tiles, 22 inches by 14, were being prepared 
to renew the roofing. Every donor of a dollar would have his 
name upon a tile, and also on a huge tablet upon which masons 
were at work distinctly for the purpose of ‘‘ working ”’ the 
pilgrims. This seems a good source of income, and it is 
kept up by securing the tile only with iron nails, so that rust 
and wind account for some annually. The priests have to 
make hay while the sun shines, for with winter there is 
solitude ; they close up and huddle over a fire. Had it been 
fine we might have followed the advice of an inscription on 
the door-post : 


Here is South Heaven. 

Look down at the hills and the 5 rivers 

One by one pictured in the scene. 
Meandering and winding up ascending stairs, 
Step into the clouds. 


This we undoubtedly had done, and the clouds effectively 
prevented our catching 5 charming glimpses of the Hsiang 
Ho. The storm increased in fury, so that we found it im- 
possible to follow a paved path farther, and were glad to 
accept the assurance of the priests that this was indeed the 
final summit: which was not true except in the sense that it 
was part of the summit area. We had expected to go farther, 
but a dense fog*and pouring rain, alternating with terrific 
blasts of wind, decided us to turn downward, having accom- 
plished nearly all we had planned to do. Now and again, 
doubtless, we passed wild boars : at night they are so destruc- 
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tive, rooting up potatoes with their tusks, that the monks 
hire beggars to beat tin cans and warn them off. 

Presently, on coming out of a fog-bank, we came upon a 
delightfully situated building where student Hsiao has spent 
4 summers. It commands views of the plain and the rich 
red earth and the 5 loops of the river. A few steps farther 
down is the Half-way Pavilion, with a staff of 8 Taoist 
priests. They sadly agreed that the pilgrims are decreasing 
each year, and look back 16 years, when life was worth living. 
Now it would seem that the Republic has no use for the old 
customs. ‘They insisted that they had no idea how many 
monks and nuns live on the mountain, but, upon being 
pressed, they counted some 380 postulants studying for monk- 
hood. An interesting visitor was with them: a Taoist with 
a Magic-staff, for which he sent to Eyebrows Mountain, 
Omei Shan, the great sacred Buddhist mountain in Szechwan : 
it was as high as his eyes, and this betokened long life to 
him. Toward its base it was bound with 5 metals, repre- 
senting the 5 elements. He did not, however, explain its 
properties, its powers, its emblems, but was content to say 
that it was the Ten-thousand-years-staff, and was now his 
second life. It had cost him 5 dollars, but he would not sell 
it at any price. He had, however, some medicine of his own 
compounding, fit to cure any disease, and would sell that. 

One of the precipices was surrounded with traditional 
dangers. At its top grows a soft fine grass, used for making 
mats. Once a man was tempted too near the edge, slipped 
on the polished surface, and fell nearly 600 yards: yet 
he sustained no damage. This at once proved the magic of 
the grass, and now the gatherers come fearlessly to gather 
the Dragon’s Beard, which they weave into charm-bags. We 
found, however, that the monks of the nearest temple professed 
ignorance of the whole story. Perhaps it is an opposition 
business. 

On the downward route we were struck with the strange 
head-dress worn by some of the pilgrims, readily to be 
studied as they toiled up towards us. Someé had trained their 
hair in spirals, like shells whose whorls flow from left to right, 
as though in mysterious sympathy with the sun in his daily 
course through heaven. But it turned out that this was in 
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memory of Gautama’s style of coiffure. Strange how much 
there is of Buddhist influence on this mountain of the older 
faith. 

We had not stayed to pay our devotions at the various 
shrines, and so we arrived back at the Stewart Bible School 
before dark, having taken about the same time a religious 
pilgrim devotes to the mountain; but having seen much 
that was typical, revealing the deep needs of the people and 
their dissatisfaction with the old ways of meeting those 
needs. May the Bible School lay hold of those who are 
yet seeking, and show them the True Way of the Pilgrim. 


SECTION IV 
HEROES AND FAIRIES 


Many celebrated men have had some connection with 
Nan Yo, and the Records take the opportunity to set down 
the anecdotes, occasionally enlarging upon their lives gene- 
rally. Who could resist, when writing the History of Phila- 
delphia, telling about Cristop Sauer and the first German 
Bible, Benjamin Franklin and his experiments with lightning, 
and other men who really belonged there ? In England the 
mere presence of a bed in which Queen Elizabeth may have 
slept is occasionally the excuse for a long dissertation on that 
virgin queen. 

And who, in writing about Nan Yo, can fail to mention 
Li Po (4.p. 722-789) and Chang Chiu-ling (4.p. 673-740) ! 
Chang Chiu-ling flourished as a statesman and poet under 
the Emperor Ming Huang, of the T‘ang dynasty. In 736, 
on the occasion of an imperial birthday, when others pre- 
sented rare and costly gifts, he offered only a collection of 
wise precepts. In his youth he communicated with relatives 
by carrier pigeons, which he called his Flying Slaves. 

Li Po was able to compose at the age of 7, and was sum- 
moned to Court in order that he might be examined. He 
acquitted himself so well that the Emperor was delighted, 
and cried out: ‘“* This boy’s brains are too big for his body.” 
He, Ching-chang declares, has eyes like ‘‘ autumn waves,”’ 
and Chang Chiu-ling called him his “‘ little friend.”” He was 
much given to the study of Taoism, and reduced himself 
almost to a skeleton by his ascetic habits. Hence his nick- 
name, “* The Collar-bone Immortal of Yeh.”’ (He was created 
Marquis of Yeh in 787.) His library filled 30,000 shelves ! 

This same chronological area produced Tu Fu, of the 
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“Triumvirate of Genius,” who ‘wrote history in verse, 
prescribed his poems as a cure for malarial fever,’’ received 
the Purple Satchel from-the Emperor, and visited Héng 
Shan Nan Yo. It would be interesting to know which of 
his great poems were inspired by the Peak-of-the-South. 
Such a master mind must have achieved worthy manuscripts 
while dwelling on the Sacred Fire Mountain, for did not fire 
originate all things, as Heracleitus believed ? 

The 10th roll of the Enlarged Records of Nan Yo has a 
short introduction on Heroes and Immortals. The editor 
prides himself that, while his predecessor had dealt with 
only 60 people, he had enlarged his dictionary of biography 
to cover 443. 

The patriarch, Shen Nung, it is claimed, actually dwelt 
here, and was reputed to be the Father of Agriculture. He 
invented ploughs, and mortars for pounding grain, and com- 
missioned a book on herbs. The actual beginning of sowing 
and reaping is a mystery, but the story about this man is 
that an ear of grain fell from heaven to him, and he divined 
how to treat it. This is strikingly different in detail from 
the story of Mondamin and Hiawatha, but both alike recog- 
nise something that needs accounting for. Shen Nung was 
such a benefactor to the people that he became Emperor— 
the “ Blazing Emperor.” This fact, given in the Spring 
and Autumn Antiquities of Héng Shan, enables us to date 
him 2737-2697 B.c.; but our belief in details is weakened 
when we find that his 13th child was a fairy ! 

The ‘‘ Prince of the Red Elixir,’ Chu Jung, was another 
ancient king, whose greatest title to fame lay in his utilising 
the attraction of music in divine worship and in harmonising 
the people to prevent discord. “‘He melted stones and 
made iron—knives, saws, axes—and the whole of humanity 
was peacefully ordered for 6,000 years.”’ It is said that he 
was divinely instructed to slat the incompetent Minister of 
Works who had permitted the Great Flood in the time of 
Yao; also that he became one of the 6 Councillors of Huang 
Ti. Is the Lu Tao (Book of Mountain and Water) right ? 
He built his palace of fire upon the highest peak of this 
range; having “invented fire by producing it from 5 kinds 
of wood.”’ The son of the Minister of Works, Yii felt bound 
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to redeem his father’s character, and for 7 years abandoned 
music, studying engineering. At length he heard of a book 
of treasure which might help him, but knew not where it 
was. So he came to this range, and on the Peak of the 
White Horse offered sacrifice and chanted prayers. That 
night there came in a dream to him a man in red embroidered 
clothes, the Minister of Blue Water, who bade him fast on 
the Peak of Huang Ti. He waited 3 moons, then went to 
Wan Wei Shan, and found the book of gold plates with jade 
letters. From it he learned how to deal with the flood and 
afterwards in gratitude he dedicated his success to Heaven, 
going from Yo to Yo, erecting on each a tablet to mark the 
height of the waters. Of that on Nan Yo we have spoken 
already. | 

Chu Jung, alias Shu Sung, on account of the transmutations 
he could effect with fire, was nicknamed the Red Emperor. 
He was buried in Héng Shan, and hence one of the peaks 
of that mountain is named after him. Chu Jung was the 
god of Fire. According to the commentator, Yu Fan, Chu 
means “great,” and Jung “ bright.’”? According to Wei 
Chao, Chu means “ origin.” He is mentioned in the Li 
Chi, one of the 5 Classics: ‘“‘ Chu-jung is the god of the first 
Summer month.”’ 

Kuan Ta-hsun, Director of Education for the 2 Hu, was 
twice appointed to offer sacrifices here. Now the first 
Kmperor of Yuan had dreamed that there was a defect in 
the Red Atmosphere, which he could cure by consecrating 
a temple to the black god ; he had gone further, and diverted 
a stream to'flow past the back of the temple. But the 
learned Director saw that in reality this diversion had broken 
the back of the dragon from the peak by this new channel, 
and that this in turn needed remedying by restoring the water 
to its old course in front of the temple. To provide access 
to this, he built a bridge, which is therefore known as Join- 
dragon Bridge. Which reminds me of a former visit to China 
when I learned, on the spot, of the Carbuncle-ravine, a 
description of which and the efforts put forth by one of 
China’s greatest scholars to remedy the situation are set 
forth on page 250 of The Eighteen Capitals of China. 

Not men alone are commemorated; the story is told of 
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Lady High, the nun. Orphaned at 5, she was educated by 
her grandmother and became a clever author, so that she 
married at 17. Next year her husband and child sickened, 
and though she cut the flesh from her arm to save them, both 
died. An old Buddhist nun came to comfort her, and she 
took refuge in religion, “‘ got up at twilight every day to 
burn incense, kneel, and pray.”’ Later she adopted a blue 
coat as distinctive attire, then restricted her diet to uncooked 
food, and mortified the flesh by constant work. Neighbours 
told with awe how they had peeped through holes and seen 
her rise in the air! After 17 years as an “‘ Unburied Person,”’ 
she left home to spend the rest of her life at Nan Yo. 

There was once an Immortal in Nan Yo who could practise 
the principle of ‘‘ Clear Glass.””» Every housewife in western 
lands has doubtless adopted this principle, but often has 
failed to put the principle of Clear Glass into practice. In 
roll 4, leaf 3, of The Record of Nan Yo is the original of the 
following translation : 


“Chang Ju-chen of the Liang dynasty was a native of 
Nan-yang. He lived on the Nan Yo, and on one occasion 
met a fairy who gave him the principle of Clear Glass, which 
is this, What reflects or illuminates the nature or principle of 
things is Heaven: what reflects the form or shape of things 
is glass. ‘The principle of Heaven is purity, of glass clearness. 
A man who possesses the purity of Heaven and the clearness 
of glass can wash his heart, quiet his spirit, and achieve 
becoming a fairy.” 


Herewith is a more scholastic translation of the same quota- 
tion. It exhibits possibilities of subtlety in transferring 
thought from Chinese ideographs into English sentences. 
Furthermore, let it be noticed that the translation above 
was made by a brilliant Chinese. 


‘‘ Chang Ju-chen . . . met an Immortal who imparted to 
him the Way of the Bright Mirror, saying: ‘ That which 
reflects the principle of things is Heaven: that which reflects 
the form of things is a mirror. The Way of Heaven is purity, 
the essence of a mirror is its brightness. He who is able to 
preserve the purity of Heaven and the brightness of a mirror 


SECTION V 
THE OIL BIBLE SCHOOL 


Tue Chinese have a fund of romance and sentiment, as is 
plain from these mountain stories. See now how these paved 
the way for the entrance of the Gospel. 

A man had “taken the immortal ride and ascended to 
the far country,’ while his bones received temporary lodge- 
ment till a proper site for burial was ascertained. When, 
some years after, this was pointed out, an accident 
occurred, and the bones were mixed. The horrified family 
appealed to a foreign M.D., newly arrived: when at last he 
grasped what was wanted, he was almost scandalised at the 
request. But an experienced colleague persuaded him, and 
together they went to the temple and laboured for hours 
at the unsavoury task of unmixing an ancestor! After many 
hours they wished to go home, promising to return next day ; 
but the distressed son urged them not to desist, when sud- 
denly the older man saw his opportunity. ‘“We are Christians, 
and cannot take advantage of your need: were we Chinese 
we would say, ‘ Sell us that land we have been bargaining for 
so long, then we will straighten out your ancestor’s bones 
before we leave.’’’ Next day the missionaries owned their 
first site in the Chou, where is situated the Nan Yo Temple. 

They had first visited the mountain in 1907, when it was 
thought necessary to protect them with a strong guard 
in case of an outburst of fanaticism, when they climbed the 
Holy Hill. But it seems they have never had any dangers 
of that sort, nor suffered from “‘ Bare sticks ” (as roughs are 
called), and have often found the priests or monks friendly. 
They have been seeking to understand what the people think, 
that they may win their way by sympathetic approach, 
and not by mere denunciation of what is absurd. The 
result is that very effective methods have been worked out. 
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George L. Gelwicks, M.A., a discriminating observer, gives 
an excellent character to the great bulk of the pilgrims. 
Drawn largely from an industrious artisan class, they come 
purely for worship; on the road they are well behaved, not 
gossiping, but either singing Mountain Melodies or generally 
pressing on in silence. Two great objects attract them, 
either to benefit their parents or to deal with their own sins. 
They seem not to believe that sin can be forgiven here, but 
they do hope for the alleviation of the pangs of conscience. 
Like the Jews of old, they look for this partly from their alms- 
giving, partly from their prayers. Granted that the alms 
attract mendicants from far and near, granted that there is 
something slightly ludicrous in the white hot furnaces fed 
with packets of prayers, yet beneath these accidents is the 
substance—sin, conscience, peace. The missionaries rejoice 
to have to deal with men who are so deeply in earnest, and 
they feel, like Paul at Athens, how great an opportunity opens 
to those who know how to guide towards what these men seek. 

Little is done for the pilgrims, as they come. But when 
a man has lost the intenseness of his purpose, when he has 
fulfilled his vow and is turning homeward, perhaps a little 
disillusioned, a little short of the peace he sought, then the 
missionaries feel that their moment has come. Gospels, 
tracts, wayside addresses appeal to these, that their last 
recollection of the Holy Mountain may have the true message. 
For the greater part of the year the headquarters of the Bible 
School Mission is at Long Sand, but for the pilgrim season 
there is a concentration close to Nan Yo Kai, and the native 
students of the Bible School seize their opportunity, buying 
up the time. 

This well-organised, sanely conducted, and enthusiastically 
administered enterprise works on three distinct lines, and 
*‘ the work is richly blessed.”’ It is fostered by two famous 
oil-men, the brothers Stewart of Los Angeles. Here they have 
indeed struck oil, a fountain that seems inexhaustible, welling 
up to feed the Lamp of Life. And this in spite of the prayers 
of the great statesman, Li Hung-chang, who asked Heaven 
“that mountains would explode and make Christian nations 
without man, woman, or child.”’ 
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III 


SUNG SHAN, YELLOW PEAK-OF-THE CENTRE, 
IN 5 DIVISIONS 


“Sung Shan is Heaven. From this Peak Shang Ti governs nature.”— 
From the writings of Wu. 

** Heaven seems to have intentionally created this region differently from 
others.’’—Ch‘in Ji-shen, 
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DRAGON HEAD, SUNG SHAN, 
PILGRIM STAFF. 


Purchased of a pilgrim on the Chung 
Yo invAugust by, Dra Wale. *Geil; 
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DIVISION I 
THE HOLY CITY 


From Nan Yo, the Peak-of-the-South, the orthodox pilgrim 
should travel north. This he can do easily and quickly 
by steam from Héng Shan Hsien, only 30 li from the foot 
of Nan Yo, past the Great Lake, Tung-t‘ing, across the Great 
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SUNG SHAN, OR HIGH MOUNT: IT IS THE CHUNG YO, OR CENTRAL PEAK, 


River, Yangtze, into the Great City, Hankow, to a modern 
express train which will deposit him and his knapsack at 
Hsiichow, within 160 short li of Téng Féng, the Holy City, 
home of the “ gentle art ”’ of jiu-jitsu. 

This is the Central Peak, dedicated to the planet Saturn, 
associated with the elect Earth, and its qualities of sowing 
and reaping, and therefore very appropriately with the human 
stomach. The Book of the Names of the 5 Yo says: “ The 
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god of Sung Shan governs the 5 Fruits, and all other kinds 
of food. Its official colour is Yellow, the royal colour of the 
great Chou dynasty ; which was the royal colour of the First 
Ruler.’’ History says, ‘‘ Shun transmitted the Yellow.” Its 
musical note is Kung, or Lah, in our sol-fa scale : its imperial 
patron is Huang Ti, who flourished about B.c. 2700: and 
‘the 5 Virtues are governed there.” 

Here we are at the centre of all things, for “ the energies 
of the 5 Elements concentrate at the centre,’ the very 
omphalos, or navel of the world : is not this the Central Peak, 
of the Central State, of the Central Republic? Not only so, 
but the original “‘ Sacred 5 of China,”’ singular not plural, was 
located in this area “‘ of very remote antiquity.’ This we 
discovered while making a study of the numerical structure 
underlying the history of China, which seems to be as de- 
pendent on numbers as astronomy or mathematics. The 
frequent recurrence of the number 5, generally in an atmo- 
sphere of sanctity, awakened our inquisitiveness, which carried 
our investigations back to the Lo Shoo, or Design-of-the- 
River-Lo, widely known as the Magic Square. 

The story of the discovery of the Magic Square, told briefly, is 
this : After Yii, the Noah of China, had tamed the flood by per- 
suading the waters to restrict their activities to 9 channels, he 
saw a tortoise floating on the surface of the river Lo. Onits shell 
was a square composed of 9 squares, in each of which a series 
of dots followed a marvellous arrangement of numbers. The 
design of the Magic Square was something like the following : 
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The same arrangement, with the dots translated into 
Arabic numbers : 


Most appropriate that this design, found on the upper shell 
of a tortoise, should be universally adopted for the upper decks 
of deep-sea vessels, although few persons, probably, who have 
played Shuffle-board on ocean-going ships are aware of the 
origin of the Nine Squares. As the Quartermaster said, 
“The 5 located in the central square is the key number.” 
Indeed it is. When, in the remote past, the Celestials decided 
to divide and allot the land, they adopted the Magic Square: 
thus the first map of the whole country was simply a mam- 
moth shuffle-board: the central square reserved for the 
seat of authority. Here the king dwelt and held his court. 
The inhabitants of the 8 surrounding and contiguous sections 
cultivated the centre in lieu of land taxes, and loyally prayed 
Heaven to send rain first on No. 5, the Centre, and afterwards 
on the 8 remaining sections. 

As the number in the centre was 5, the ruler who occupied 
that geographical area became popularly known as No. 5, 
much as a manof commanding personality is sometimes spoken 
of as No. 1. The similarity of the ideographs for Wang, 
King, and Wu, 5, is interesting. In describing Wang a 
dictionary says: ‘It is from 3 lines representing Heaven, 
Earth, Man, and a perpendicular line connecting these 8 
powers: the person who does so, a ruler of nations.” The 
ideograph for Wu, or 5, seems to intimate that Heaven rules 
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Earth and Man through the King, whose seat of power was 
in No. 5. Hence the natives named their great, glorious 
country Chung Hua, meaning: the Central Kingdom, and not 
the Middle Kingdom, as foreigners guessed. The Chung 
character, which is a square bull’s-eye with an arrow in the 
centre, confirms this, for the square adopted was the central 
one in the Lo Shoo. This central square was the original 
Sacred 5 of China. 

And the Central Peak may have been the most sacred of the 
5 Yo. In writing about the very sacred Peak-of-the-Centre, a 
native geographer says: “‘ Sung Shan, if separated, would be 
many mountains; together it is Sung Shan.’ He estimates 
the range as about 130 li around, and 20 li high: this latter 
probably refers to the length of the winding road up, and not 
to the vertical height. 


**'T’ai Shih is Sung, the beautiful scenes of which on the 
South Face are solid, wide, solemn: The Shao Shih sits by 
its side. Most of the crests of T‘ai Shih are covered with 
green. The profile of the whole from the south is like a Sleeping 
Dragon.”’ 


So wrote an old cartographer about two centuries ago. 
He thus explains that the range rises to two sacred summits 
of which the eastern concerns us as the above Holy Mountain. 
The western Shao Shih is much lower, but has 36 peaks ; 
the T‘ai Shih concentrates on altitude, and numbers only 26 
peaks; but they form, to the artistic eye, a graceful circuit. 
Three main roads lead to the top, but the favourite pilgrim 
path winds past the Boar Slope. This road was used by the 
great men of the Sung and T‘ang Dy 1asties. 

The derivation of the character Sung is interesting. De- 
composed into its elements, it means High Mountain. But 
the original form of the character was Ch‘ung, of which the 
lower portion, Tsung, means ancestral, and hence honourable. 
Thus, Ancestral or Venerable Mountain appears to be the 
original meaning. In the Book of Poetry (iii, 3, v. 1) is the 
line, “‘ Sung Kao wei yo”’ (Grandly Lofty is the Peak). Here 
Sung is written Pine Peak, and this also has been identified 
with Sung. 


TABLET TOWER WITH GUARDIAN GODS. 


Shaded by an ancient Tree inpthe Park of the Temple of the Peak of the Centre 
near Téng Féng Honan. 


Photo by Dr. W. E. Geil. 
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The popular name of this mountain is Sung Shan. But 
this really means Great Mountain. Our cartographer has 
mentioned it by the name T‘ai Shih. It was once called 
Wai Fang, and is still well known as Chung Yo, the Central 
Peak. Bible readers will recall the double names, Nebo 
and Pisgah, for the mountain where Moses died; or will 
remember that Jerusalem had three or four hills whose names 
might be used almost indifferently when no exactitude was 
aimed at—Zion, Moriah, City of David. Men of a poetical 
turn of mind may refer to Rome as the Esquiline, the Palatine, 
etc.; and allusions to this Centre may be found under the 
name of the planet Saturn, or its element Earth: but these 
will not do in plain prose, when asking the way of a villager. 

The pilgrims naturally first asked for the Holy City. We 
followed in their train. A merciful dispensation places the 
Holy City of each resort at its base, and not on its summit, 
and further declares that sufficient merit is acquired by a 
visit to the city. It is a wonder that Swiss tourists do not 
imbibe the belief, and rest content with a visit to Interlaken, 
instead of scaling the Eiger and the Jungfrau. But at least 
they now have the advantage of a railroad to the summit. 

The name of the Holy City is now Téng Féng. Like the 
mountain the Holy City has borne many different names in 
the past. The one that persisted longest is Yang-ch‘eng 
(South Walled-city). This name is said to date back to 
the Yellow Emperor, circa 2700 3B.c. Under the Sung 
dynasty the present name assumed the element of per- 
manence, and has endured ever since, with few exceptions. 
Téng Féng signifies the sacrifice, Feng, on the summit of the 
mountain. Great is the contrast between the Holy City 
of the Chung Yo and the Holy Street of the Nan Yo away 
down south. There, the streams of pilgrims were flowing 
steadily, the temples were still sought by many, the worship 
was in full blast, although those who knew them 20 years 
ago saw a falling off. Here, the worship has fallen to pieces, 
except that crowds still gather at the great fair held each 
year at the Chung Yo Miao, 8 li away. 

The “ City ” has perhaps a permanent population of 4,000, 
a small market, a score of soldiers, no telegraph or telephone, 
streets deplorable, shops unattractive. In itself there is 
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absolutely nothing to allure a traveller here, or to detain 
him an hour. But, just as, when crossing Arizona, we may 
find ruined pueblos which will attract the antiquarian on 
the one hand, and the student of religion on the other, so 
Téng Féng had drawn us hither, and we looked for its temple. 

The great temple of the City God to-day houses 3 priests ! 
The actual state of religion may be gauged by the fact that 
here, and only here in China, I saw ancient tablets defiled 
with obscene drawings. We expect this in India, where the 
thousands of sculptures on the enormous gateways of the 
temples in the south embrace many which are’ lewd in the 
extreme, and where the laws against impurity have special 
exceptions to cover anything done in the name of religion 
at the shrines. But China has a high code of sexual morality 
and of decency, and it was a shock to see ancient inscriptions 
at this seat of worship scarred and defaced by bawdy scrawls. 
And what was to be thought of bachelor priests who could 
leave these on view for a single day ? 

Pious hands, in the past, had created mighty p‘at-fangs, or 
memorial gateways across West-East Street; the uprights, 
massive monoliths, suggesting that they were intended to last ; 
the cross-lintels were carved boldly, and the whole effect was 
impressive. But some have weathered badly, some have been 
chipped, some fallen to pieces. The whole place is depressing 
in the extreme. 

Let this be clear, that the Sacred Mountain stands north 
of Téng Féng in the province of Honan (the State of the 
Centre), and that the sovereigns of the Three Ancient 
Dynasties (Hsia, Shang, Chou, 2205 to 250 B.c.) all resided 
between the Yellow River and the Lo River. Hence the 
Sung Shan was considered the Central Mountain. “It 
is situated in the centre of the 4 regions of the earth.” 

Téng Féng used to have many features of interest, in addition 
to its being the Holy City of the Sung Shan. On its south 
is the Iron Stove Ditch, once the site of a flourishing foundry, 
the local records say, patronised by the Imperial Government ; 
though the inquirer must remember that in those days the 
city was known as Yang Ch‘eng. About the year 4.p. 80, 
in the days of Chang Ti—and this is confirmed by The History 
of Han—180 iron-workers started a rebellion-strike, slew 


MONOLITHIC: GATEWAY IN WEST-EAST STREET, TENG FENG, HOLY 
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The 4 characters on the lintel may be Liang Chan Tung Hsien. 


Pholo by Dr. W. E. Geil. 
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the officials, armed themselves from their own works, and 
overspread the 9 fu till the “ Big Troops,” imperial legions, 
massed and blotted them out. A distinguished scholar 
who records the story comments that, wherever there is 
natural wealth, mountain-ore, or water-power, people are 
sure to be attracted, and soon to be demoralised by greed, 
so that mutiny and rebellion are sure to arise. He owns the 
incompetence of classical scholars to handle such a situation ; 
his first idea is to create a government monopoly which leads 
to secret digging, or else to open rebellion; but he cannot 
Suggest any wise rules whereby to avert such troubles. It 

is very interesting to see how a civil servant, with just a 
university training, realises his incompetence to handle an 
industrial situation, and yet has some provocative thoughts 
on the problem. Here is an oriental Captain Kidd studying 
society ; but he does not suggest that the classical training 
Should be varied, that the proper study of mankind is Man, 
that business affairs are better handled by business men 
than by mere Government Controllers. 

In the days of K‘ang Hsi the officials felt so helpless, in 
face of labour unions, that they proposed to close down. 
Ching Tung-yang was put in office, and he memorialised the 
Throne to this effect. Within two years he shut down so 
many mines that 200,000 men were thrown out of work, 
and he prided himself on having accomplished this without 
disturbance. It is marvellous to read the complacent narra- 
tive of the civil servant whose interests were bounded by the 
comforts of his own class, and who had no thought for the 
myriads of men forbidden to earn their living. 

Not only was Chung Yo Basin of industrial importance, 
it had a claim to scientific fame as well. Just as our Lick 
Observatory has been placed aloft on Mount Hamilton, 
while Denver is far higher, and Harvard has located a depot 
at Arequipa in Peru, so the good old Chinese astronomers 
had seen the great advantage in mountainous areas when 
Kurope was steeped in barbarism. The wisdom of the old 
Egyptians was handed on to their Arabian conquerors, who 
mounted instruments at Cairo, Damascus, and Bagdad ; 
the impulse was given to the Mongol Khans, who created new 
centres in F-rsia and at Samarcand. But it would seem to 
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be the Chinese proper who recognised the advantage of 
locating an observatory at Chung Yo, “the centre of the 
earth,’’ as an appropriate place for mapping the skies. 

The astronomer Tsang Héng gives a picturesque account 
of the solar system, as it was understood by some who lived 
in the Han dynasty : 


‘* Heaven is like an egg: the earth is like the yolk of the 
egg, round and small like a pill. Heaven surrounds the 
earth as the shell of an egg surrounds the yolk. Half of 
heaven is atop of the earth, the other half of heaven is below 
the earth. Above the earth are 180 degrees, below the earth 
the same. The north pole is on top of the earth 86 degrees, 
and the south pole is under the earth 36 degrees. The Sung 
Shan is in the upper half. 12 degrees from the south pole is 
the exact place under sunshine.”’ 


This betokens a knowledge of astronomy quite equal to 
Ptolemy, and far in advance of the Dark Ages in Europe ; 
it shows incidentally the latitude 36 degrees where Tsang 
Héng lived. And elsewhere may be seen dated observations 
of eclipses from 2000 B.c., and of a comet from 611 B.c. 
The Chinese began to take an interest in astronomy 22 
centuries before Christ. 

No wonder, then, that this modern (?) observatory was 
well equipped with instruments. They are no longer to be 
seen, but descriptions are extant. A telescope was a matter 
of course: the “‘South Instrument’? may be akin to the 
meridian-circle ; instruments of the ‘*‘ Four Directions” — 
and the “Six Directions’ may possibly be of the plane- 
table species; while the “ Three Times ”’ was obviously of 
the nature of-a clock. 

The Chinese were great horologists. For domestic use 
they had a water-clock. A large bowl contained water, on 
which was floated a small bowl with a tiny perforation in its 
base, so that water at once began to leak up. It was so gradu- 
ated that it would sink at sunset if placed in at sunrise: 
then it was lifted and emptied, and floated again to sink at 
sunrise. This was arranged for the equinox, and directions 
were given to weight the bowl with so many “ cash”’ by day 
or by night as to keep it acting correctly in each moon : 
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thus, in the 11th moon 20 small ‘‘cash”’ should be placed in the 
bowl by day to sink it more rapidly for the short winter day. 

While this might serve for the use of a household, to give 
an idea as to meal-times, it was hardly accurate enough for 
an observatory. Here the method chosen is more familiar to 
the western knowledge, being that of water dropping out of 
a reservoir. The Chinese seem to have used a vessel large 
enough to work for several days, without filling; it was 
graduated into days, each day into a hundred quarters, each 
quarter into 20. So the smallest measure of time they con- 
sidered important was about 438 of our seconds. In this 
matter we are relying wholly upon the local records. 

Some two centuries ago a pendulum time-piece was brought 
to the observatory at Chung Yo, and received the following 
criticism from a native scientist : 


‘* A clock was imported from the Western Ocean. The 
method is to have one wheel placed horizontally, with one 
axle. 

‘** The upper part of the axle connects with a wheel which 
has teeth, which teeth connect with other wheels. The 
lower part of the axle connects with something which moves 
from right to left. 

‘* The wheel revolves and indicates the time. 

‘** There is one defect. If there be too much thread, it will 
slip; and if it miss even a small point, the time will be 
incorrect. 

‘* Our water-drop clock is better than this.”’ 


The justice of this criticism may be judged from the fact that 
a quite modern European device for exact measurement is 
a reversion to the water-clock, with the refinement that the 
water-drop is taken off a nozzle by an arm attached to a 
pendulum, which is thus driven ! 

The ideographic Records tell remarkable tales of inventions 
by Ts‘ang Hsieh, “‘ who traced the tadpoles.” Concerning 
him, however, the inventive power he displayed, and his 
veritable existence, it may suffice to say that every extant 
portrait depicts him with 4 eyes! Thus forewarned, we 
look to understand his fame. 

In sociology he is credited with working out the relations 
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of master and servant, high and low, father and son, which in 
after ages Confucius codified. He ‘invented writing by 
observing the stars of heaven, the crystallised wrinkles on 
the back of a tortoise, the forms of birds’ feathers, the appear- 
ance of mountains and rivers. Heaven sent grains to him, 
men rejoiced, devils wept in the night, and the dragon hid 
himself in darkness, because characters were formed and 
events could be recorded: this was the starting-point of 
civilisation.”’ 

So here “‘ the fear of the future was born.’”’ He chose his 
capital, Yang Ch‘eng, the City in the South, reigned there 
110 years, and his “ grave is still seen.”? Whoever studies 
the characters on the Deluge Tablet of Nan Yo will see how 
plausible are the sources of the Chinese script. 

Let it be clearly stated that hereabout was “ the cradle of 
the Chinese.” ‘‘ Half the secrets of Heaven leaked out 
between the Lo Ho and the Huang Ho.” To-day there is 
no place, no observatory, nothing to show any progress and 
knowledge. Next to the temple of the Goddess of Mercy 
stands a picturesque inn. After a long, hard journey over 
the range I drew from the pocket of my hunting-coat a brown 
package which unrolled into a rubber wash-basin, to the 
amazement of the chamber-man and various onlookers. <A 
call for hot water puzzled him, and he hesitated to pour it in. 
When he had ventured to obey a second clear order, he stooped 
under, expecting to see it run through ; and to find the outside 
not even moist caused such astonishment that my reputation 
was at once established. In the city of inventions the spirit 
of invention is dead. hay 

We were not concerned deeply with the temple next door, 
nor with the city temple of which we have already written, 
but were aiming at the temple of the mountain, the Chung 
Yo Miao. As to this, we were aware that several such temples 
had existed at various times, and one or two still existed. 

In very ancient days no temple existed. The ceremonial 
was in the open. ‘‘ The Son of Heaven used to ascend the 
Mountain, on which stood an altar, and solemnly set fire to a 
pile of brush-wood. The victims were buried in the Mountain. 
The object of the ceremony was to attract the blessings of 
the gods.” 
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The next step was to rail off the area permanently. ‘As 
the sacredness of the gods should not be insulted, a special 
enclosure must be provided for ceremonies of worship. There 
must always be an altar, and no great ceremony must be 
performed in an open place.” 

Then it was natural that buildings should arise within the 
compound, for the priests, for storing the furniture of worship, 
for accommodating pilgrims; but a shrine for an idol was not 
needed until after Buddhism had left its mark. Before that, 
so we read in The Han History, when the Emperor Wu Ti 
made his state ascent in the Ytian-feng period (110-105 
B.c.), he ordered that the Ssii (shrine or temple) should be 
enlarged: this shows that buildings did already exist 


‘The present Chung Yo Miao was first founded in the 
K‘ai-ytian period of the T‘ang dynasty (733-741). The old 
temple was extraordinarily spacious: it comprised more than 
800 apartments, and the tablet-pavilions numbered more 
than 700. This gives an idea of what its former glory must 
have been. That glory is now much diminished. But the 
general plan of the buildings remains.” 


To visit the Chung Yo Miao only a short excursion was 
needful from the city, some 8 li more or less in the general 
direction of Yuchow. The priests were hospitable, and offered 
to accommodate us right in the inmost shrine of the chief 
building, a most significant sign of their real feelings : imagine 
a bed on the high altar of St. Peter’s at Rome. We were 
content with the open air, where we slept on holy benches 
brought from beside the head god of the Miao. A large 
building was in course of reconstruction, among many in 
ruins, and it seemed charitable to ascribe the wafts of opium, 
which perfumed our repose, to the labourers rather than to 
the priests. 

The vertical monolith, which in bold characters announces 
the temple park as the Centre of the Earth, caught my eye, 
as did the Two Dragon Eyes, deep wells one on either side 
of the broad, paved approach to the altar on which the Ox 
was offered just before the dawn. Such sacrifices here, as 
elsewhere, ceased with the rise of the Republic. 
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Next day our hosts proved most anxious to oblige us with 
information; but, wherever we have been able to check it, 
their ignorance has become manifest, and it seems better to 
set down nothing on their authority. Many horizontal 
inscriptions were to be seen, recording imperial visits; but 
we found more interest in the general effect of the beautiful 
park and its religious palaces, with its hundreds of cells along 
the outer walls, than in special detail. We felt the excursion 
was worth a far longer journey, and for a competent archeolo- 
gist with ample time it might yield much. The park is no 
longer kept up as well as of old, and the buildings have lost 
some of their splendour, but it was easy to verify that we 
had before us the ground-plan of an imperial palace. The 
ancient state religion provided that sacrifices should be offered 
regularly by, or at least on behalf of, the reigning sovereign : 
the centre of the ceremony was the slaughter of an ox in 
the coldest hour just before the dawn. Hence the litur- 
giologists drew the conclusion that the gardens and buildings 
of these state temples should be on the pattern prescribed for 
imperial palaces. Here, as elsewhere, the fall of the monarchy 
ended the state sacrifices. 

Near the Great Temple still stands, erect, one of the 3 
most ancient copies in stone of the True Diagrams of the 5 
Yo, reproduced herewith from a photograph. In the book, 
Thousand Flower Valley Record, is the following : 


‘‘ In the reign of Han Wu Ti, on the night of the 7th sun 
of the 7th moon of the Ist year of Yiian-feng Hsi, Wang Mu, 
accompanied by the Lady Shang Yiian, visited the Emperor 
and showed him a small document contained in a bag em- 
broidered with purple. 

‘‘'The Emperor asked to be allowed to read it. But the 
Queen-mother said, ‘ There are the True Diagrams of the 
5 Yo, which have been sent down from the 38rd Heaven; 
how can I let you carry such a thing around with you ?’ ” 


However, the Emperor begged so hard that finally she gave 
it to him, and he had it carefully preserved in the Cypress 
Tower. 

Tablets still stand clustered in the open, as well as housed 
in tablet-pavilions. These pei-ting are each built on a low 
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TABLET ON THE CHUNG YO KIAO GROUNDS WHEREON IS EXHIBITED 
THE MAGIC MAP, PICTURES OF THE TRUE FORMS OF THE FIVE PEAKS. 
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terrace of brick, entered by an arched door, under a roof 
with eaves projecting boldly on every side, and with a double 
wooden architrave. To behold them in the midst of ancient 
and stately trees, with tablets visible through doorways, is 
to receive a most pleasant impression, and realise the charm 
of the religious past. The great temple, with its decaying 
structures, its spacious site, its broken stone balustrade in 
front, sends the mind back to the glorious days of its pride, 
when the pomp and circumstance of royal and imperial pro- 
cessions called into the basin of the Sung Shan vast throngs 
of people to witness the pageant: 100,000 marshalled 
men, tens of thousands of pennants, flags and banners, cavalry 
escort, grandees in chariots and chairs. To-day a few half- 
doubting pilgrims, and a curious American tourist, except 
at the annual fair. Verily the place is all but empty, though 
by no means swept and garnished. As the old faiths give 
way, what is to come? Devils worse than before, or the 
good news of a Heavenly Father ? 


DIVISION II 
SCENERY AROUND 


THE neighbourhood of the Holy City has its own features 
of interest, the whole region being rich in agricultural pro- 
duce. Not far away, 120 li, is the Dragon Gate, a canyon 
through which the Yi Ho flows north to join the Lo River. 


‘* The mountains which form the Gateway contain numerous 
caves, which have been hewn out of the solid rock. 

‘* Thousands of Buddhas, large and small, line the interior 
of the caves, and a gigantic figure is cut into the mountain-side 
without. Temples abound amidst beautiful scenery. Hot 
springs also add to the interest of this neighbourhood.” 


But we must resist the fascination of mere landscape, and 
emphatically reject the temptation to be diverted to Buddh- 
ism. Our purpose is to study the more indigenous religion 
of Taoism, menaced though it be by the invasion from India. 
How serious this was is to be known from the fact that even 
at the foot of Shao Shih Shan was the Buddhist monastery 
of Shao-lin-ssu, where once dwelt Ta-Mo, the first Chinese 
patriarch, known in India as Bodhidharma, the 28th and 
last patriarch there, who migrated about the year a.p. 520. 
He seems to have taken his lot hardly, for he is said to have 
sat here in silent meditation for 9 years, gazing at a stone, 
and then died. In one of the crumbling pavilions, some years 
ago, was still to be seen the stone, marked, it was said, by the 
miraculous imprint of his shadow! The said stone may still 
be exhibited to the faithful. I did not see it. Pity the poor 
exile, if you will; but attend rather to Fu Hsi, first of the 5 
Rulers, whose tomb is said to be East-north from Chung Yo. 

Fu Hsi is credited with two great inventions, marriage and 
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music. How far back in the womb of time was he conceived 
that before him there was no permanent mating, that before 
him was no melody, only unco-ordinated noises ? 

Fu Hsi also taught his people how to hunt, to fish, and to 
keep flocks. From the markings on the back of a tortoise he 
is said to have constructed the 8 Diagrams of broken and 
unbroken lines, from which was developed a whole system 
of philosophy, embodied later in the mysterious work known 
as the I Ching, or Canon of Changes. He also invented some 
kind of calendar, and is even said to have taught mankind to 
cook their food. 

Declining, however, to be distracted to the environs 
generally, let us focus our attention on the Chung Yo itself, 
the range of mountains. 


‘“On drawing closer to the Mountain, various sceneries 
appear. Clouds drift between the short and long rocks. 
Valleys form mist, which, illuminated by the sunshine, exhibit 
delectable hues. 

‘‘ When the top of the ridge is attained, a survey around 
discloses that the summits group towards a centre, and cluster 
like the blossoms of a flower. 

‘*On the south face of the Mountain are many steep 
precipices, on the north lofty slopes, on the east broken 
ridges, on the west many tiers of peaks. The loftiest height 
is the Central Yo: Hsun Chi, Highest-extremity Peak, whose 
top is flat, like the canopy of a chariot. 

‘‘ The peaks round about are jealous of each other’s beauty.” 


Who shall say that our eighteenth-century traveller was 
devoid of poetry ? 

This table-land was the proper place to sing the “ Pilgrim’s 
8 Verses about Sung Shan,” which is really the first stanza 
of an ode in The Book of Poetry. , 

The first stanza seems to mean something like this: 


The summit of Sung Shan cleaves the sky, 

So high, it deserves the name of Yo. 

The Yo sent out its spirit, 

The heroes of Fu and Shen were born, 

Shen and Fu were beam and pillar of the Chows, 
The nation trusted in their support, 

People of all four directions know of them. 
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The plateau is a splendid vantage-ground whence to gaze 
around at the other peaks, “‘so jealous of each other’s 
beauty.” 

First of all the Black Peak, the Hua Kai, whence can be 
seen to the north “a line far away, bright and dark, and the 
villages lying below like anthills’’: yes, the Yellow River, 
China’s Sorrow, is not far distant ; we are on the watershed. 
‘And on the sloping plain which extends from the Sung 
Shan to the Yellow River are many monuments, some of them 
ornate, marking the tombs of great men or the paths which 
were supposed to lead to the actual graves. These mounds 
remind us, as carelessly the plodding farmers work about them, 
that early in the Han dynasty, “‘a man stole a handful of 
earth from the imperial tombs, and was executed by the 
police. The Emperor was furious at the lightness of the 
punishment ”’ ! 

On the Hua Kai, near the summit, stood an altar for the 
sacrifice, Feng, with a tablet erected in the Chou dynasty. 
The Feng sacrifice was offered in honour of Heaven, the loftiness 
of which was symbolised by raising a mound on the summit 
of the mountain. The Shan sacrifice was in honour of the 
Karth, the extent of which was symbolised by levelling a 
certain area of ground on a low hill. 

The deep Jade Well for many centuries enabled visitors to 
identify the exact spot where men thought to deify the 
mountain. Likewise the Central Heaven Pool, a cistern 
hewn in the rock, whose cool, pure water was the theme of 
many an epigram. Less poetic seems the Washing Stone, 
smooth, polished, whence at midnight in autumn came the 
noise of clubs beating the finery of the Precious Girl. She 
dwelt in a cave; her reputation spread until it reached the 
Emperor Han Wu Ti, a connoisseur in precious girls. It 
led him to climb the mountain, and the location of the 
window is still shown where he caught his first glimpse of 
this Precious Jade Girl. No wonder that the cave attracted 
other hermits. One of them bore the same name as the 
illustrious Emperor, but he came in the Voltairean spirit 
deliberately to riddle the whole mass of stories about magic 
and fairies, and to disprove all that transcended the material. 
As a counterblast to this wretched sceptic, Chang Tao-ling 
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In the foreground is the altar whereon the Imperial Sacrifice was offered. 
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retired hither with a set of Sacred Books, and in due course 
transmuted himself into an Immortal. Apart, however, from 
all such inhabitants, the Rock-room is well worth a visit, 
and might yet form a pleasant site for a summer villa. 

To the west-north lie the remains of a pool hewn in the 
days of the Northern Wei, concerning which it is said that 
an Emperor came here, fasted for 7 days, and then ascended 
along with several hundred maidens of his palace, all of whom 
went up hanging on to the Dragon’s Beard. On this legend 
one commentator remarks: ‘It is hard to determine whether 
the story is true: all that remains is a grass-grown path, 
an old ruined temple, and a few beggarly priests. Imagine 
the splendour when an Emperor came. Great was the 
music, the virgins’ song, the rattle of charioteers over the 
ridges. Now naught is heard but the chirp of birds.” 

This Dragon’s Beard story appears to be a corruption of 
the well-known legend related in Liu Hsiang’s Lieh Hsien 
Chuan concerning the Yellow Emperor (who reigned here). 
A bearded dragon flew down to take him up to Heaven, and 
his whole suite of attendants, thinking to take advantage of 
an opportunity that might not recur, clutched at the Dragon’s 
Beard and the Emperor’s bow, and were just on the point 
of sailing upwards when the beard was pulled out and the bow 
fell to earth, so that the little scheme came to naught, and the 
attendants were left disconsolate. 

Another hermitage was named Red Cooking Basin. Under 
the T‘ang dynasty a Taoist resided here whose art was to make 
pills, whose elaboration required perfect silence. Once he 
had other urgent business, and set a man to watch the pot, 
warning him not to talk. But the watcher fell asleep, and 
when awoke, was startled and uttered an ejaculation. The 
vessel was at once shattered. How true that the watched pot 
never boils! A Confucian commentator draws the sage moral 
that the man who has no deeper aim than to lengthen his 
life by subduing his passions and cultivating right thinking 
may incidentally gain the lesser boon of good physical con- 
dition. 

Jade Mirror Peak is supposed to have a mirror floating in 
the air visible from the foot of the hill. Such a legend is not 
rare in different parts; one man who dwelt here was honest 
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enough to say that whereas the student, the book-maker, 
the story-teller would aver the mirror to be so bright that 
no one could gaze at it, shining like the autumn-moon, but 
waning like the morning star, he himself on the spot had 
never seen it. 

With this negative testimony, take an extract from Wu 
Shih’s anthology of nine authors in Mongol times. It is 
an ode by Yi Shan of the Yuan dynasty : 

Where may the Gem Mirror be seen ? 
Early in the morning on the east, 
When the air, thick with dust, is cleansed by rain-showers, 


The rising sun in his glorious strength warms the air, 
And the splendid shimmer rivets all eyes. 


First it shows like the full Harvest-moon, 
Gradually it shrinks to the size of the Morning-star, 
And like that star lingers no long time, 

But exhales like the dew of morning. 

Whence comes this wondrous mirror ? 

Creation of mystery unfathomed ? 

Is it the essence of the Mountain, 

Or a precious vapour ? 


To which our answer would be that he has nearly hit it off: 
something of the nature of a rainbow, or a mirage, to be seen 
only at sunrise after rain, and soon vanishing as the orb climbs 
the sky. We are not sceptical on the subject of the so-called 
Magic Mirror. 

The Peak of Myriad Years, better translated Peak of Ten- 
thousand Years, has received an alternative title, Emperor’s 
Peak, possibly commemorating the visit of the great Han 
Wu Ti, the monarch who ruled from 140 to 86 B.c. He was 
as great a traveller and builder as the Spanish Hadrian. 
Here he erected a palace. So great was the repute of this 
Sung Shan that he concentrated his energies here to obtain 
the privilege of becoming a fairy. Here he sacrificed and 
fasted. But all in vain. His anxious followers, wishing to 
propitiate him, made weird noises at the base, and footprints 
on the city wall: these, they told him, were due to the fairies, 
whereupon he dedicated a platform, built a pavilion, which 
he named after the sounds he had heard, ‘‘ Myriad Years, 
Myriad Years, Myriad Years.’”? When, however, he _ pro- 
pounded his plans to his highest officers, they discreetly took 
refuge in silence. And after two millenniums the sceptical 
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geographer of the range pointed out that the phrase “‘ Myriad 
Years ”’ was well known before the Emperor, and that even if 
he did use it here, it matched nothing. 

Yu Sheng, Holy Meeting, became famous when Wu Ti 
met a holy man who was feeding on a flag. This “ sweet 
flag,”” Ch‘ang p‘u, has been identified as the Acorus calamus. 
Its leaves are hung on door-lintels in the shape of a sword, 
on the 5th of the 5th moon, the Dragon Festival, to ward off 
evil influences. 

The holy man averred that by this diet on flag he had 
become a Fairy, and that it would immortalise anyone. The 
Emperor built himself a palace here also, and fed on flag for 
2 years, but remained mortal. To his chagrin, a labourer, 
who all the time kept on his work while restricting himself 
to this food, found the charm work, and was transformed. 
Still, as Wu Ti spun out his reign to a length of 54 years, he had 
no cause to grumble, and perhaps our sceptic was not far 
wrong when he suggested that this herb conduces to longe- 
vity. It seems curious to us Westerners that a man living 
on the spot for 30 years should be content to throw out the 
conjecture without testing it, and that the theory should be 
repeated for 200 years without anyone putting it to the test. 
A variant of the tale, told even on a local tablet, is that Wu 
Ti was assured by the flag-eater that the herb was a good 
prophylactic against stomach-ache ! 

This same Han Wu Ti, one of the most picturesque figures 
in all the long history of China, had in his capital two huge 
copper images, each with a large bowl to receive the Elixir 
of Immortal Life, which he expected the genii to send to him. 
Both male and female magicians came in numbers to his court, 
where he built sky-scrapers to get into touch with the 
fairies. Our tall, wireless masts suggest that Han Wu Ti 
was wandering close to inaudible voices ! 

Tiles with a dragon stamped on them are found, a certain 
sign that the temples were erected at the bidding of an Emperor. 
These frequent signs of imperial interest testify to a revolution 
in religion, none the less real in that it has been imperceptible. 
Once this Central Peak was the focus of royal and national 
worship : to-day ruins and legends abound, but worshippers 
are scarce. 
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One of the 8 roads is still known as the Imperial Road, 
and at one point is still shown the place where Han Wu Ti 
struck the rock with his imperial cane, apparently in rapture 
at the sight, as the wild mountain birds circled around to 
chorus their welcome to the cortége with moving forest 
of pennants, flags, banners. Now the wild birds still fly 
about, but the Imperial Road rarely sees any but villagers 
coming to gather fuel or herbs. Wu Ti had all sorts of people 
in his train, including one Féng Fang, of a humorous turn of 
mind. Wu Ti had succeeded once in making a Pill of Eternal 
Life, and was about to eat it, when Féng Fang begged the 
privilege of examining its shape and size and colour. Once 
in his hand, it was quickly in his mouth, and he assured the 
Emperor that it tasted all right. The insulted potentate 
ordered him to instant execution, when his rejoinder was to 
ask whether the pill really had the power to confer eternal 
life. 

White Crane Peak is still remembered as the place where 
Wu Chung lived a score of years. Often he heard voices 
from a huge rock. One day, the rock rent asunder, and 
delicious odours wafted abroad. When the manifestation 
ceased, he found magnificent sacred books awaiting his perusal. 
This may be a highly poetic complement to the plain, prosaic 
story that when Chin Shih Huang Ti decided to break with 
the past and inaugurate a new era he called in all the books 
of the old learning and destroyed them. (Many a monarch 
has tried this, from the days of Diocletian to Edward VI.) 
But Kung Fu and his pupil Hsiang gathered a large collection 
and brought them to Sung Shan, where he walled them up 
in hope of better days to come. It may be perfectly true 
that an earthquake threw down the wall, and disclosed the 
ancient store: Central Asia has yielded up of late many 
similar treasures. 

Tiger Mouth Peak is supposed to have been the repository 
of other rolls preserved from the holocaust of Chin Shih 
Huang Ti. These were unearthed by Li Ch‘iian, who after 
careful study gathered little beyond the advice to breathe 
Slowly so as not to get angry, and to live a pure life. Feeling 
that there was far more to learn, he enclosed them in a jade 
box and started to seek a teacher. At Li Shan he was struck 
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by an ancient lady burning a tree, and begged her to explain. 
She said, ‘“‘ Fire is generated by wood,” so she was trying to 
overcome the source and origin of evil! She taught him ; 
then handed him a ladle from her sleeve and asked him to 
bring water from a pool. To his amazement it proved so 
heavy he could not lift it out, and let it sink; returning to 
apologise, his instructress had vanished. 

Three Stork Peak enshrines the inner chamber of Sung 
Shan. Here it was that Li dwelt when compounding his 
magic pills. East Peak was where he was presented with 
a set of books containing language of beasts and birds so that 
he could ever after converse with them, and could understand 
their talk among themselves. So deep was his addiction 
to Taoism that, when he died, the god of Tung Yo reported 
at once to the Supreme God and asked that Li be assigned to 
him as secretary for a century. There seems to be some con- 
fusion here. In the Shuo Sung, ch. i, f. 18, vo., Li Shih 
is mentioned as having risen to heaven from this peak. 
Li T‘ai Po is not mentioned. These stories excite the ire 
of all Confucianists, who remember that Li T‘ai Po was in 
his lifetime a poet, with all the genius and all the vices that 
too often dog the steps of genius. “ Is it likely that one who 
declined the honour of a sail in the Emperor’s barge would 
become a menial to a local god?’ But such questions 
remind us that the amorous poet was drowned falling over- 
board while drunk, and that to get into any god’s society on 
any terms was undeserved ! 

Jade Man Peak used to have a temple of the Yo 200 steps 
below its summit, wherein was not only a painted image, but 
also a 5-inch jade man, clear and polished, made by no 
human hand. It was the image of the god of Chung Yo. 
At times this would disappear, but might often be recovered 
after 10 days. The author of the Annals slyly remarks: 
“In the present temple there is no Jade Man, and indeed 
nothing has ever been heard of him since the Sui dynasty. 
Is it likely that an image should voluntarily remain in hiding 
all that time and never-come out? These are no longer 
days of faith, the image has gone, and nobody cares.”’ 

Jade Girl Peak is not far away, and the Taoists give the 
names of the whole bevy of girls who frequent it. They are 
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classed as Blue Loins, Six Prosperities, Divine Elixir, etc. 
One of them was named Spirit of Grace, who always robed 
in blue; another Great Beginning, who affected black ; Red 
Sceptre wore vermilion; while Always Sunny, of course, 
dressed in yellow—the sacred colour of this particular 
sacred Mountain. All the stories about these girls puzzled 
scholarsat a distance, who seemed unable to determine whether 
there were or ever had been any real girls, and finally hedged 
that, if there had been, they were devils incarnate. 

The perpetual talk of Jade Girls and Jade Men is puzzling 
to a Westerner for another reason. The literal stone which 
we call jade, and the Chinese Yu, is a green or white or 
greenish-white mineral, found chiefly in Turkestan, the 
Pamirs, and Siberia; when quarried it is a soft, fibrous 
material, but it soon hardens on exposure to the air. The 
Chinese esteem it as “‘ the quintessence of heaven and earth.”’ 
I found the jewellers in Suchow, Kansu, dealt exclusively in 
it, though now, I suppose, Peking has become the great centre 
for carving and polishing. Throughout China it holds the 
same place that the diamond holds in America. And, where 
we speak of diamond purity, the Son of Han has absolutely 
transferred the name Jade to mean Pure. Thus, the choice 
of this rock for images is an exaltation of purity, and the 
frequent wearing of a jewel made from it is a reminder that 
conduct and conversation should always be pure. In view 
of this association of ideas, it is possible that these peaks 
so named by Emperor Wu Ti were meant by him to 
commemorate a Pure Man, a Chaste Girl. 

The last of these peaks worthy of mention is Kuan Hsiang, 
named after a daughter of the King of Chou in the 6th 
century B.c. In the quest for eternal life she came hither 
with her brother, and they took up their abode in two caves, 
connected by a speaking-tube. From these dwellings they 
never stirred again, nor saw one another in the flesh, but had 
the solace of hearing each other’s voice. True, that the 
Annals declare her brother to have died years before she came 
hither ; but perhaps this was another brother, or her faith was 
so great that she not only secured eternal life for herself, she 
may also have recalled him to life! Portions of the tube 
are even yet dug up by the farmers ! 
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The peaks stand, but the temples pass away. The piety 
of centuries adorned the whole circuit of the range with 
shrines and altars, with pavilions and votive tablets. Under 
the Yuan or Mongol dynasty there was great government 
patronage, and in the indignant words of one Chinese, the 
rulers ‘‘ scratched the fat of the people ”’ to build them, till 
they amounted to 3,600. Naturally, with the fall of the alien 
conqueror, the people neglected their protégé, and to-day the 
temples in actual use can be counted on the fingers. In 
the blue Aigean, the little island of Patmos yet has its scores 
of churches crowded with pictures and at times by monks ; 
but pilgrimages have ceased. May a truer religion be en- 
shrined in the hearts of men, whether at the West of Asia 
or at the Centre of China. 


DIVISION III 
HISTORY OF SUNG SHAN 


In the days when the Stuarts were exiles in France, still 
cherishing the hope of a second restoration, Ching Tung-yang 
was born at the foot of Sung Shan. His boyhood was 
variegated with tales of the Sleeping Dragon that lay along 
the sky-line basking in the sun. Often he must have played 
over the hills, and peered into the Pool of the Heavenly 
Mirror, or fished with a string and hook to see if he could 
catch hold of the golden cord wherewith Wu Ti, the Han, had 
tied up his letters to the gods, fastened with the Imperial 
Seal, and dropped into the Dragon Letter Hole. He must 
have heard of the mountain-boy, bare-footed Chang, who 
after death was reborn as the Emperor Jen Tsung, and when 
his state audience was over, would kick off his shoes and socks. 
His mother must have told him of the magic red fish in the 
Dragon Spring; he must have listened in the Cloudbell 
Cave to hear the invisible bells tolled by unseen hands. 

As Ching grew up he followed the scholar’s career, and in due 
time won his three degrees, thus becoming elegible for high 
office. At this stage he wrote various ‘‘ Miscellaneous Notes 
and Methods of Study,” in several rolls, so well planned that 
they soon became excellent guides for young aspirants. 
His next excursion to the realm of authorship was with a 
treatise on The Noble Life. Then he got foothold on the 
official ladder, and served various administrative posts. But 
they left him apparently much leisure, and he decided that 
his magnum opus should be a monograph on his native Sung 
Shan. He gathered all the literature relevant to it, and in 
the maturity of his powers set himself to careful critical 
study, with the advantage of personal knowledge. 
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Thirty years he laboured at this, now poring over ancient 
documents, now deciphering inscriptions, now conducting 
excavations, now sifting all the results and digesting into 
coherent chapters. At length there appeared The Study of 
the Precipice of Sung, which instantly made his fame, and 
established a new standard. Soon he was appealed to by 
eager imitators: Mr. Sun Jang wrote in the 59th year of 
Kang UHsi, a.p. 1721: “I live near Tai Shan, but records 
here are full of stories of fairies. I hope to follow your example, 
and discuss Tai Shan from strategical and political points 
of view: will you help me?” 

Next Ching was appointed Chief Commissioner of Examina- 
tions, and thus he encountered Fan Chang-fa, who ‘“* was 
privileged to meet with him day and night in one hall,” 
and has left interesting personal reminiscences, which he 
' published afterwards, when he was Governor of Honan. 
Another admirer was Féng Su-ching, who was glad to adver- 
tise himself as Student of Author Ching, and to advertise 
his patron thus: 


‘¢ Kind words will never die; he too who uses kind words 
will never die. 

‘* The words remain because uttered by such a man. 

‘“* The man remains because he uttered such words. 

‘** Ching has been an excellent official, and is also a famous 
scholar.”’ 


Mr. Féng tells us how Dr. Ching rose to be the Emperor’s 
secretary and confidential censor, and had the duty of im- 
peaching high officials secretly ; but he burned all papers 
lest anything should come out to discredit a man. ‘‘ The 
work of my Teacher shall never die, even without his kind 
words.” 

Clearly a man of such calibre who devotes half his lifetime 
to studying his native district, ought to produce something 
worth reading. I therefore present the whole of Hon. 
Ching Tung-yang’s Introduction to his own Discussions of 
Sung, as “‘ Englyshed””’ by my friends Harrison King Wright, 
M.A., and Hsii Mo-chai, M.A., of Shanghai. 


‘** The fame of Mount Sung is of the first rank in Yiichow. 
From generation to generation the king’s chariot has come 
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there ; the car of great ministers has visited it ; high officials 
with their trains have made progress thither. Whoever 
came there by horse and cart did not fail to compose a 
description of its wonders, portraying it as surprisingly 
beautiful. 

‘* It has been a place for hermits ; authors enjoyed gather- 
ing there, and looking back to the men of former times, they 
drew examples from them; enjoying the place as though it 
were a fine banquet. They wrote essays on it. Whatever 
place would reward the effort, they went to it; there was no 
hidden spot that they did not seek out. 

‘* Now it is not an easy thing to entrance with a descriptive 
phrase or two those who are used to the pleasures of the 
world [that is the official class], yet if told [about the place] 
they never fail to rejoice and long for it in their hearts, though 
their carts do not go beyond the Mountain’s foot. In vain 
such men wait for the chance to adopt the old vow of Hsiang 
Ping [and retire to the hills] and can only open a book, and 
reclining to read [about the hills] count that their tour. 

‘* Also, although there is a plethora of books, yet none of 
them tell about the hills; if by good fortune one gets an 
ancient record or poem [that tells about them] how much 
rejoicing over it there is. Alas, those who wear great clothes 
and high hats [i.e. officials] have not the pleasure of the hills 
and streams. Over that lack they sigh. Moreover, they 
know not the way, and their eyes and ears are stupid: 
though they go and see, there is no guide-book to consult— 
alas, alas! 

‘Then there are officials appointed by the Emperor to 
take the journey, yet they are busy on the trip [with public 
business]; commanded to make the trip, they can carry in 
their carts very few provisions. They have a few hours or 
a few days; they must by night with a candle climb up the 
hills, and [though they exhaust their strength] it is doubtful 
whether they can see more than a corner of a thousand peaks, 
and ten thousand valleys. 

‘** But as for a happy man who is an official in the region 
of the hills, his spare time can be spent looking out from 
high peaks: the hill is his host by good fortune, and the 
sound of the official gong is unsuitable, it harmonises not with 
the song of the hill birds. The chair-bearers and the hill 
coolies cannot be one’s intimates: the wood-cutters talk 
the local dialect—one understands but a tenth of them. If 
one wants to get information it will be necessary to compare 
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and study the details for which, perhaps, the local officials 
will not have the time. 

‘““ The places are most excellent, but they have been pre- 
empted by the priests, and though there are some worthy men 
among them, yet they are all engaged in the discussion of 
vain things, such as floating about, in flying over the stove, 
in running here and there for food: the hills and streams are 
full of their talk of this kind: such and such a genius, 
such and such a Buddha, and it spoils the beauty of the hills 
-and streams; no one has corrected them, and they have been 
accustomed to think such words to be excellent: as they 
have written about hills, this has soiled the fine reputations 
of these places, and perhaps has fixed [the wrong idea of them 
for ever]. 

‘‘Those who hear of the strange matters and believe, 
wonder at them and remember: perhaps they record them 
in some writing, greatly rejoicing in them, and talking about 
them for ever ; they make books and spread them abroad, 
and thus the idle words of the two religions are taken to be 
those of learned men who spread them about, and they 
become like a strong city wall that cannot be overturned, 
and the truth about the hills and streams cannot be found out. 

‘‘The Record of Lofty Sung was first composed by Lu 
Yiian-ming of Northern Wei, who gathered together a few 
light phrases, talking about the Green Cow, the Humble 
Tortoise, the Opening Mother and Cloudy Mother, and other 
things such as the student of things ancient finds it difficult 
to describe, for they are not true records.” 


The Green Cow should be Black Ox. It is a reference to the 
animal on which Lao Tzti rode away, or which drew his 
chariot to the West. The Opening Mother was the name of 
a gateway of Ch‘i-mu Temple at Teng Feng, one of the Three 
Gateways of Sung Shan. It was built by one Chu Ch‘ung, 
Governor of Yinchow, in A.D. 123. Being obliged to avoid 
the use of the personal name of the Han Emperor Ching Ti, 
which happened to be Ch‘i, he substituted the character 
K‘ai, which has a similar meaning (opening). Cloudy 
Mother (Yiian mu) is mica. With these explanations we 
will continue the translation. 


‘* The work called Yii-kung [or, The Tribute of Yu, a section 
of The Book of History often referred to above] merely 
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mentions the ‘ Outer Place’ [as a name for Sung], while The 
Classic of Hills and Seas calls it the Half Rock, the Coming 
Necessity, the Great Ku, the Small House, the Great House, 
the Talking Mountain, Child’s Bridge, the Floating Play, and 
such names. 

‘* In the T‘ang dynasty Wu Yiin distinguished each of the 
peaks, and said they had spirit traces, and put his book into 
the Taoist canon. : 

‘* In the Sung dynasty Lou Yih made a poem and cut it-in 
stone for transmission, and the Record of [Chang] the 
Heavenly Instructor [head of the Taoists] from that era has 
never failed of transmission at Mount Sung. 

‘* Alas, why is Mount Sung so unfortunate that its [fair 
garment] has been dyed, and the dirt has soiled it till it 
cannot be washed clean ? 

‘* But it is not only Mount Sung: in Western Korea, at the 
boundaries of Kansu ; southward in Mongolia, southward in 
Kwangtung, wherever within those regions there are excellent 
hills and streams, with great reputations—what place of them 
all have the priests of the two religions failed to penetrate ! 
what, then, is the use sighing over Mount Sung ? 

** Fu Mei has written a book, in which he puts empty talk 
about genil and Buddhas, over and over again without a 
word of criticism that he himself adds ; most likely tales, so 
that people are sure to say that he composed them himself. 
Sang and Li composed a work entitled Water Classic and 
Commentary, respectively ; but what they say has no support- 
ing evidence: including sections entitled Ying, Yin, Yu, 
Chiieh (all names of rivers), but without separation of the 
statements about them. From that you may judge what 
the rest of the book is like ; it consists chiefly of statements 
of praise to the author by some yamen secretary or official 
and double the amount of that in poetry, altogether making 
13 sections, called, ‘ Blocks cut at P‘ing-t‘ai School.’ 

‘**Lu Chien had composed a work called, The Record of 
Mount Sung. His feet trod not the Mountain, but his 
chariot having reached Honan, he looked at Mount Sung 
from a distance as he passed, and merely going to an inn, 
for 20 days, he composed a book, called, Oddments Heard 
Concerning the Locality ; numerous were the volumes of it, 
but (because the statements were so nonsensical) it is largely 
unsuitable. Among ten thousand trifles will be found a 
single statement of importance. 

‘‘ The present dynasty found Yeh Feng as magistrate in 
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the place for several years, and he paid careful attention to 
the antiquities there; a most diligent person. With an 
M.A. of the town, named Chiao Pi-heng, he composed a 
History of the Mount, using the previous work as a basis, 
together with the work of The Heavenly Instructor, not pro- 
fessing to produce an original work, and not explaining any- 
thing himself, intending to help the Two Religions, and not 
contending with them (as he ought), choosing what was not 
excellent, and writing not clearly. 

‘‘ For example, he mixed up two places with others, and 
after the examination of the geography I have to announce 
that he mistook them. The difficulty with ancient geography 
is this, that accuracy is a first requisite. Yti-kung is divided 
into 9 sections, which divide the hills and streams in order, 
so that for ever they cannot be turned about. But these 
fellows write what pleases them, in joyous playfulness. But 
know that what stands and what flows [hills and rivers] never 
change their position: can you overturn them with the 
flourish of a pen ? 

‘“‘ Put on straw sandals and walk over the ground, and the 
error will appear. 

The Record of Famous Scenery, by Mr. Ts‘ao, is among the 
best in any library.” 


At the risk of over-carefulness in making explanations let 
the reader understand that ‘“‘ among the best in any library ”’ 
is a translation of “I yiian nan chin” (Metals of the South 
in the Garden of Literature) which is a metaphorical and 
allusive expression which well illustrates the difficulty of 
rendering the Chinese literary language. “Metals of the 
South ” occurs in one of the Odes, coupled with elephants’ 
tusks, etc., and here stands for precious things in general. 
The phrase, therefore, means “a very valuable book.” 


‘“ A small portion of it is devoted to Mount Sung. Much 
of this is unreliable; for example, the ‘Shih Tsung’ referred 
to in it as at Ping Lo Chien, is a stream, not a hill, as he makes 
it. He mistakenly makes a platform out of a sandy stretch 
called ‘Jade Woman’ at San Chao Water. In Li’s Com- 
mentary [previously referred to] the phrase ‘ eastern brook 
is fast bound to the heights of Sung in its passage’ he has 
read wrongly, for he makes the ‘ eastern brook’ to be the 
name of a hsien; he has confused the ‘ Tadpole cliff’ with 
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the ‘ Tadpole rock.’ ‘ Tadpole rock’ and ‘ Tadpole cliff’ 
are two different places: he has made one of them !” 


One leaf here missing in the text, the binder having dupli- 
cated the preceding leaf, leaving out the proper one. He 
appears to be speaking of his own method of writing, as the 
thread is taken up. 


‘“'When there are two statements not to be reconciled 
I choose the one I judge to be correct, and throw out the 
other. The statements that have no direct reference to 
Mount Sung I gather together, and if there be anything in 
them at all that will help to throw light on the whole matter, 
I use them for that purpose. 

‘* In this method for 5 years I have piled up book material 
till it is high. But the books which I possess myself are not 
many. I have laboured excessively, and so I could not 
write at night; the Mount Sung is so lofty, I see but a 
fraction of it; with great labour I compile a book. I am 
withering and growing old; my ability is about at its end. 
At the winter season of the year ‘I wei’ an appointment as 
Master of Ceremonies at Peking came to me. 

‘* Having much leisure in the office, for it is an empty 
thing, and the Emperor gave it to me as a man whose ability 
has gone: so I was, so to speak, a recluse at court. I took 
the opportunity of my leisure time to set in order my manu- 
scripts, classifying and dividing, and called the resulting book 
Discussions of Sung. I did not presume to write like my 
predecessors, but prepared my discussions so that readers 
might compare them with other books and see whether there 
‘was anything wrong or not; nor did I praise any of the 
heretical sects, but merely recorded the traces of them, so 
that later men might see that I was accurate in describing. 
I used the main mount as the trunk of my discourse, and 
other hills as its branches; as the hills rise one above the 
other, so I took them in order, so that those who ascend 
may take my book as a regular guide to them (for the book 
maintains the order of the hills as one goes up). 

‘* I divide into Lofty Sung, which is divided into *‘ Upper 
section of the Great House,’ and ‘the Shady Side of the 
Great House,’ and ‘the Foot of the Great House,’ and the 
‘ Level Part of the Great House,’ ‘ the Upper Section of the 
Small House,’ ‘the East Part of the Small House,’ ‘ the 
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South Part of the Small House,’ ‘ the Shadow, or North of 
the Small House,’ ‘the Dust Pan Hill’ (is the last of the 
hills) ; in short, the whole of Sung from beginning to end, the 
near and the far, in its character; the appearance of the 
peaks and the streams, as they separate and unite; the 
excellent men and things and the varied natural products ; 
all this in 14 volumes. 

‘‘ The above is the warp of my present discourse; I now 
proceed, for the woof, to tell of the 14 divisions. All of them 
may be comprehended as follows: (1) The places that corre- 
spond to the stars; (2) The ancient names that are now 
changed; (8) Geography; (4) Streams; (5) Succession of 
sovereignties of the locality; (6) History of the Imperial 
Sacrifices here ; (7) The Transmitted traces (largely ruins and 
other relics of antiquity. Some of the headings under this 
section are Mound of Ch‘i, cf. supra, Astronomical Instru- 
ments Tiger Peak, Iron Mandarin); (8) Metal and stone 
monuments ; (9) Famous men of the locality ; (10) Natural 
products ; (11) The Two Religions ; (12) Strange matters ; 
(13) Literary essays; (14) Poems. These are divided into 
proper sections, according to their different character they 
are separated ; all has been minutely done; excepting genii 
and Buddhists’ concerns, as to which I have merely excerpted 
from ancient writings, for I have no pleasure in that kind of 
tales, and do not care to write them. 

“The eye of a single man will be sure to miss much; my 
poor worn pen is bad for writing, and I have written little for 
that reason; but what I have been at work recording for 
many days I have not the heart to throw away, and have 
gathered it up and now it is piled into a heap. At least it 
will be useful to light a fire. When men of lofty reputation 
come asking me questions, I can refer to it as the substitute 
for my speech. Had I not been poor in my youth my 
strength had never taken me up into these hills. Had I not, 
on attaining official rank, stayed at home waiting for appoint- 
ment to office, I would have had no leisure to delve into 
ancient books as a witness as to what the eyes see. Had I, 
on getting office, not had one that gave me leisure, I would 
not have had the time to compose this work. The reason 
that I have made this book is that I grew up in the region 
of Sung, and that my family had lived there for generations, 
and I spent my vacation time there, seeing flowers by day, 
and by night the moon: sitting and reclining, both, on Mount 
Sung. 
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‘‘ In my own home are pines and roses, almost a complete 
garden; I would die there at home, for as regard to Mount 
Sung I am only a guest writing a few words (in the presence 
of an eternal mountain), recording the unchanging thought 
of a traveller. Alas! does not this show the truth of what 
we have already said about the difficulty of entrancing with 
a descriptive word or two those who are used to the pleasures 
of the world ? (see first page). 

‘* 55th year of Kang-hsi (ping-shen), 5th moon, 5th sun: 
(Dragon Festival 24 June, 1716). 

‘‘ Written by the inhabitant of Mount Sung Ching Jih- 
chen, whose style is Tung-yang ; 

‘Written at the Official Residence of the Master of 
Ceremonies, in the 

‘* Sleeve-of-smoke [i.e. poverty-stricken] Hall, at the time 
of fasting and praying for rain.” 


DIVISION IV 
OTHER NOTABILITIES OF THE MOUNTAIN 


The Song of Chi Shan was written by a man who gave him- 
self up to a life of leisured culture, on retiring from business ; 
he was tempted by the great Yao with the succession to the 
throne, but declined. In his Ode about Sung Shan is a stanza 
which refers to the exceptional nature of this region, and its 
fitness for producing great men. It is a fact that, at least 
in each dynastic age, there-have been men of mark from 
this district and, the biographies of 228 lie before me. It 
is no new thing to find that males predominate immensely ; 
even the English Dictionary of National Biography finds 
very few women to celebrate. But in the Chinese list, to find 
only 7 women is indeed to recall Falstaff’s halfpennyworth 
of bread to an intolerable deal of sack. It is only fair to say 
that while this reproach applies to the present work, in general’ » 
it is undeserved: the great T*u Shu Encyclopedia, published 
in 1726, contains a vast Dictionary of Female Biography, 
such as no other nation possesses even at this day, to say 
nothing of 200 years ago. It forms Section XVI of the work 
(there are 82 in all) and is entitled, ‘‘ Beauties of the Inner 
Apartments.” The biographies are grouped according to 
the possession of certain prominent qualties, either innate 
or acquired. Thus we have (to take them alphabetically) 
Aggrieved, Artistic, Beautiful, Filial, Fortunate, Good and 
Virtuous, Heroic and Devoted, Strange and Inspired, Wise 
and Capable, Witty and Accomplished Women. There are 
also women writers, women who have awakened to Religious 
Truth, women who have preferred death to dishonour, 
widows who will not marry a second husband. The last- 
named catagory alone comprises no fewer than 210 volumes ! 
201 
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It is Christianity which opens a new career to women, yet 
after a century or two we find them relegated back to the 
rear, and only in the present age do we see the resurgence, 
the emergence of woman back to her rightful place. 

We will, then, take four from the standard collection, and 
add three others, which by their very contrast may show 
how men love to dwell on the evil side. The History of Han 
tells how in that dynasty, say 100 years B.c., a woman so won 
the heart of her husband that he obtained for her special 
rank, and she was known as the Princess Chao Hsin. But 
she had no monopoly on her husband’s affections, and he had 
a favourite concubine, Wang Hsiang. The Princess privately 
slandered this woman to her Lord: ‘“ Wang Hsiang powders 
her face; Wang Hsiang peeps at the officers of the guard ; 
Wang Hsiang takes her seat facing south, as though she were 
the Emperor on the throne ; Wang Hsiang is faithless to you, 
an adulteress.” 

The stupid man seems to have asked for no proof, but, 
believing her, stormed into the room of the rival, tore off her 
clothing and bound her with it. Then, summoning the other 
women, bade them brand her with red-hot irons. When the 
wretched Wang Hsiang was released she plunged into a well. 
Yet even this did not satisfy the vindictive princess. The 
body was fished out, and impaled on a huge spike; lips and 
tongue were carved out, and at last the dismembered corpse 
was crammed into a huge pot with ashes of the peach-tree 
and with poison. The whole infernal brew was simmered 
down into soup, while the women of the court were made to 
look on. This revolting story is chronicled by different 
historians, and the only comment they make is that it is 
strange such cruelties should have been enacted on the holy 
mountain of Chung Yo! ‘“ How is it consistent with the 
spirit of fostering love that prevails on T‘ai-shih ? ” 

Another woman of the same type had unfortunately greater 
powers of mischief, as her station in life was more exalted. 
It may be that she could put up a good defence for herself, 
but, as in the case of Richard III of England, we have only 
the tales chronicled after her death, emanating from her 
enemies. Wu Hou had been put into the harem of an Emperor 
of the T‘ang dynasty when she was but 14, and on his death, 
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went with all the other women into honourable seclusion. 
But the new Emperor, her step-son, fell in love with her, 
and brought her into his harem, where she managed to play 
off one queen against the other, and at last got rid of both, 
becoming Empress-Consort. This was not enough for her 
ambition, and, like Mme de Maintenon, she was soon the 
practical ruler. For on the death of her step-son-husband 
she set aside her son, assumed the title of Emperor, wore a 
false beard, and ascended the Divine Utensil. Itis remarkable 
how both Egypt and Babylon can show able women playing 
much the same part. The new “ Emperor”? Wu, who, 
in spite of her eccentricities, showed herself a strong and 
capable ruler, and from 684 to 705 ruled in fact as well as in 
name, felt it desirable to clothe “‘ his ”’ reign with some cloak 
of religion, and hit on the idea of deifying this mountain, 
Sung Shan. The palace of San Yang was built at the south 
of the range, but when Wu took up her residence she was dis- 
satisfied with it, and a second came into existence at Ta 
Shu-ling, where she resided for 4 years. She deified Sung 
Shan and his wife, and then advanced them a stage in the 
celestial hierarchy to Emperor and Empress of the Heart 
of Heaven, changing the name of the year and the title of 
her reign. A great Durbar was held, criminals were par- 
doned, and a tablet, inscribed by herself, was erected at the 
south of the new altar. 

She had a nephew, Wu Yo-hsti, whom she proposed to 
ennoble and place in high office; but he preferred a private 
life, changed his name to escape observation, and aimed at 
studying The Book of Yi, or the Taoist teaching of Chuang 
Tzu. Wu sent his brother to persuade him, “‘ but he was 
obstinate.”” He bought a few fields south of the river 
Ying, which were tilled for him by a few slaves, while he pored 
over his books in an arbour during the summer, a cave during 
the winter, and took his leisure among the common people. 
Wu Hou set spies on him, for she could not believe this, 
but they reported that the valuable gifts she had sent lay 
untouched and dusty, while “‘ he was at ease in valley or on 
slope.”” He reaped his reward when a palace revolution 
swept his aunt again into seclusion, at an advanced age, 
and the disinherited Emperor was again placed on the throne. 
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While all the rest of Wu’s family were slain, he was invited to 
court; but he preferred to stay on his little farm at Sung 
Shan, whither the wronged Emperor sent greetings and assur- 
ances of safety. 

From the Descriptions of Tengfeng comes a story of about 
the year a.D. 1350, when the intruding Mongols were being 
displaced by the native Ming dynasty. At Sung Shan 
dwelt Chang Ching-hui, who wedded a lady of Shensi. 
In the civil war he was killed, and she ventured on to the 
battle-field to find the body and give it honourable burial 
in a lucky site. In ordinary circumstances this is always a 
matter of great importance; but the circumstances were 
unusual, and so was the cowardice of the male relatives, who 
left her to brave the dangers alone. She succeeded in regain- 
ing the corpse, and transporting it to Sung Shan, where in 
due time an appropriate grave was pointed out, and the 
burial took place with all the funeral rites prescribed by those 
who were learned in the lore of the Dragon’s pulse. Their 
two boys she took to the home of her husband’s brother. 
He seems to have been insensible to his duties, and unfeelingly 
urged her to marry again. And, to reinforce her pledge, she 
plucked out an eye so that all might behold her loyalty, 
and none might be attracted by her beauty. When peace 
was restored she moved into the Holy City of Téng Féng, 
devoting herself to the education of her boys, and supporting 
them by spinning and twisting hemp. She had the joy of 
putting one son through the “ university,’ and seeing him 
into office; but for breach of law he was degraded and 
sentenced to hard labour. Thereupon she appealed to 
the Emperor, who, on hearing her story, forgave her son for 
her sake. 

Ching Hsi-chen died, and left a widow aged 20. She too 
seems to have been on the one hand a burden to her brother- 
in-law and on the other decidedly attractive. He urged her 
to marry again, but she rejected the temptation. To ensure 
the stability of her resolution, she cut off her hair, and then 
cut off her nose, so that the blood streamed over her body. 
Thus was she spared the disgrace of forgetting her husband’s 
family. But there came a famine, and she could no longer 
support herself there; as her mother’s family had to move 
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90 li away, she went with them, and earned her living as a 
porter for merchants. Thus she was able to train up her 
son, who might uphold the memory of his ancestors. 

How different is this standard of conduct from that of | 
India! There the widow too often becomes the concubine 
of her brother-in-law, and at best is in perpetual mourning 
and semi-starvation. The Central Kingdom seems to have 
nobler ideas. 

From The Standard Book of Biographies we take the account 
of Mrs. Jade; and as her name was so common, she is dis- 
tinguished as Hou Shih, or Mrs. Hou. She lived with her 
father on the mountain ; he was murdered, and she revenged 
her father by slaying the murderer. It seemed dangerous 
that a woman should kill a man, and the magistrate prepared 
to condemn her ; but a wise lad pointed out that she was really 
loyal to one of the deepest instincts, true to the highest 
pattern of filial piety : it was not taking the law into her own 
hands, it was obedience to the great family tie, honouring 
her father. She was, therefore, freed. And the lad, another 
Daniel come to judgment, got his first start in the career 
that made him famous. 

The same motive accounts for the presence of another 
woman here. Kung-sun had made an enemy, who one day 
sought to slay him. Kung-sun fied, with his wife; but she, 
being old, was overtaken, while the man escaped. The enemy 
was about to kill the wife, when the daughter, Ho, a girl of 
13, rushed up and knelt before the enemy. She pleaded that 
her mother was “ heavily sick,” and also that she was so old 
that she would soon die in any case ; to kill the mother would 
hardly satiate the revenge; but she herself was the apple 
of their eye, and that to kill her would be the subtlest revenge. 
The logic was clear: Ho was slain, and the mother lived. 

One woman is praised for setting a proper value on her- 
self; and yet even her own name is not to the fore; she is 
heralded as the wife—afterwards widow—of Chen Lien. 
He was killed by bandits attending the exit of the Ming 
dynasty, and most of the family shared his fate, she and an 
infant alone being spared. They proposed to nationalise 
her. But she cursed them, saying, “‘ Death is death, and 
there an end. How can I consent to dirty my face and 
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attach myself to such rascals as you?”’ ‘Though threatened 
with death, she refused, and they traded on her maternal 
feeling by holding out her child and preparing to kill it. 
But she defied them: ‘‘ You have killed the whole family ; 
how can a crying baby ask for mercy at the hands of robbers ? 
And though you set the baby free, how should I, defiled, be 
able to meet my murdered lord ?”’ When their backs were 
turned, she hanged herself beside the corpse of her husband. 

When we pause to estimate these women, or to estimate 
the biographies of them, we are struck with the fact that it is 
character that is delineated. The American wants to know 
how big a pile the man has accumulated. Rudyard Kipling 
tells of Tomlinson to point the moral that a man must achieve 
something; but China gets nearer the heart of things by 
asking what is the nature of a person. Wealth is a very 
detachable and uncertain quantity. Bridges and engines 
and ships are more to the purpose of benefiting others ; 
but surely the great thing is not what a man has, nor what 
he does, but what he is. 

From women turn to men, and if we have had specimens of 
two cruel women, let us set them against the background of 
a holy Taoist saint. Pan Tan announced that he was 300 
years old, and had the secret of a marvellous metallic medicine. 
The Emperor Ta Yeh bade him distil some, and great prepara- 
tions were made, including the construction of the South 
Sung Monastery. Millions of money were poured forth, and 
at length the druggist demanded stone-gall and stone-marrow. 
Manifestly the great stone dragon must be dissected, and in 
scores of places incisions were made to reach his gall and his 
marrow. But the anatomy of the dragon had not been 
studied carefully, and the quarries were worked in vain, 
though some shafts were driven even a thousand feet. When 
at last defeat was acknowledged, Pan Tan admitted that a 
substitute was possible and that he could compound the 
medicine if he were provided with the marrow and gall of 
maidens and boys to the extent of 280 bushels. But the 
Emperor was not willing to purchase his medicine at such a 
cost, and contented himself with the marrow and gall of 
Pan Tan. It is the currency of stories like this that give 
plausibility to the frequent slanders that foreigners in their 
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hospitals take out the eyes and brains of their patients. 
But not all Taoist pills and drugs are thus abominable, and 
occasionally the amulets are as innocent and as innocuous 
and as useless as a scapulary. Witness the charm to guard 
a house, which may assume any form : a popular paper depicts 
the Taoist pope bestriding a tiger, bearing sword and fan ; 
all around are flies, caterpillars, snakes; on either side is 
printed a verse, which for one date will run: 


At noon on the 4th of the 4th 

Our pope on his tiger rides forth ; 
His mouth is all red, the sky clear overhead, 
To the shade-land the demons have fled. 


This is authenticated and invested with power by the pope’s 
seal. 

Far older than Pan Tan is Hsii Yu, who flourished in the 
days of the Emperor Yao, and is commemorated by the great 
historian T‘ai Shih Kung (which is the official title of Ssti-ma 
Ch‘ien, the Herodotus of China). In those remote days it 
would seem that emperors often realised there ought to 
be an age to retire, and they did not always cling to their 
posts till death did them part. Yao sought diligently for a 
successor, and thought he had found one in Hsii Yu, so 
journeyed to make the proposal. But this modest man 
replied : ‘‘ The country Under Heaven has been in peace and 
prosperity under your rule; I see no need for me to succeed 
you. Do you think that I want to enjoy the wealth of the 
nation, to obtain fame, to win glory ? Such things are of no 
use tome. Do you think that I desire luxury, ease, splendid 
living ? My life is simple, like a bird resting on a branch, 
like a mouse sipping from the river. Under Heaven is no 
use to me; you like to rule a nation, but I to pass a simple 
life.” So he refused Yao’s offer and went away to farm 
on the Chung Yo, on the north bank of the Ying River, at the 
foot of Chi Shan. A curious point is involved here; ‘‘ Yang,” 
when applied to a mountain, indicates the southern slope, 
because that is the one facing the sun; but when applied 
to a river, it always denotes the north bank, because that also 
faces the sun. 

Nor did he ever repine at the opportunity refused, or 
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boast of his modesty in declining. Later on Yao approached 
him with a less ambitious offer, to become Chief of 9 Chow ; 
but again Hsii Yu refused, “‘ washing his ears in the river 
Ying.”’ Now it chanced that at that moment Ch‘ao Fu, a 
nickname meaning ‘ Father Nest,’ an even more modest 
man, had led his ox to the river to drink, and Hsii Yu was 
upstream. Ch‘ao inquired the reason of this strange ablution, 
and on hearing it was to cleanse his ears of this renewed 
temptation, he advised him, ‘‘ Were you to live on a lofty 
ridge or away in some remote valley no one would know 
your name nor affront you with such enticements. You 
dwell among men, and your reputation is spreading. I 
fear that you take pleasure in fame and glory. Your ears 
are indeed defiled, and they defile the water, so that my ox 
may not drink.”’ So he led the ox around, to be upstream 
of Hsti Yu. 

On Chi Shan are the ‘“‘ Wash-ears Brook ” and the “‘ Wash- 
ears Pool,’? at the foot of the Discarded Gourd Cliff. The 
story goes that some charitable person, seeing Hstit Yu 
in a state of entire destitution, gave him a gourd from which 
to drink. Even this, however, was too much luxury for the 
ascetic Hsii Yu, who hung the gourd on a tree near his hut. 
But the wind whistling through the gourd produced a sound 
which was pleasing to his senses, so, to escape from con- 
tamination, he threw the gourd over the side of the cliff. 
Hsii Yu’s tomb is still to be seen on the mountain. 

Curiously, we learn from Spring and Autumn, written by 
Lu Pu Wei, that long after, in the days of T‘ang the Com- 
pleter, first sovereign of the Shang dynasty (1776 B.c.), 
there dwelt here a man named Pi En Sui, to whom also the 
country Under Heaven was offered; his revulsion was so 
extreme that he plunged into the Ying and died. There are 
indeed many men who prefer a quiet, rustic, contemplative 
life, and reply, Nolo episcopari; but if, in the judgment of 
their fellows, they are competent, have they any right to 
seek their ease rather than the welfare of a realm ? 

From this neighbourhood came Fu Hou, the criminal 
reformer. Before his day the cruelties were extreme, but 
he persuaded the Chou Emperor Mu to issue a new law pro- 
viding a fine as an alternative for personal suffering. Such 
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an alternative has always been popular in England, but 
does it. punish at all adequately the rich man? Anyhow, 
all praise to the man who could not see unmoved the terrible 
tortures of the cangue or the retail slicing of a man ! 
Chien-tzi, Prince of the Chao State, had two white mules, 
rare, valuable, licky, well-broken, which he prized highly. 
The commandant Hsii Ch‘ii-ch‘u, of Téng Féng, fell ill and the 
doctor advised him that the only cure was the liver of a white 
mule ; failing that, he would die. The servants were ashamed, 
for Hsii plucked up courage and asked his prince to get him 
such a liver. They urged the Prince of Chao to kill him 
for his presumption, but he asked, “Is it not unkind to let a 
man die and save an animal’s life? Is it not kind to kill 
an animal and save aman?” Therefore, he bade the cook 
slaughter a white mule and give its liver to Hsii. Now it 
happened, not long after, that the Chao State was raising a 
force to attack a neighbouring State. Whereupon Hsii 
came to the help of his friend with 1,400 men, was placed in | 
command of the Guards, with his 700 to left, and 700 to 
right. He headed the charge, and gained a great victory. 
Fan Yeh, a poet of the Sung dynasty, came to live on the 
mountain. The following quatrain is attributed to him : 


Drinking two quarts of wine, 
Earning one bushel of wheat, 
Grinding seven pounds of flour, 
Enough to satisfy ten mouths. 


This is often carved as a popular motto, as also is another 
which expresses an opinion common in many lands: 


It is well to cut a quarrel. 

Needless to state your case 

To justices of country or city. 

At court you will lose much money, 
A cat you may win, 

A cow you will lose. 


Chang Shao Tzii married the daughter of a rich man whose 
son was bad and had been expelled. When the rich man 
was heavily sick, he made over his wealth to Chang Shao 
Tzu, who managed it after the rules of propriety. Meantime 
the son was a wayside beggar, and Shao Tzi, in pity, offered 
him the job of watering the garden, at which he worked 
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diligently. Shao Tzii was amazed and pleased, and offered 
him the counting-house. He replied that it had been beyond 
his expectation to get a footing in the garden, how much more 
to guard the treasury. He was placed in charge, worked 
devotedly, became tamed, old faults vanishing. When 
Shao Tz observed carefully, and saw that his evil habits 
were uprooted, he made over all the property to the son, 
who became a good gentleman. After a while Shao Tzt 
died. Many of his friends were visiting Sung Shan, when 
they saw a splendid procession of horses and carriages, flags 
and banners, with an escort as though for a Viceroy. In 
one carriage sat the head of all: gazing at it, they recognised 
Shao Tzu. In delighted surprise they drew near and did 
reverence, then inquired: “‘ Huang Ti, the Supreme God, 
has placed me in charge of this Mountain because of the 
merit of returning the wealth of my wife’s brother.’’ There- 
upon, the whole cavalcade disappeared, and mortals knew 
that a new god had been created, the god of Sung Shan. 
The god Sung Shan was a financier. 


DIVISION V 
TWO GENTLEMEN, AND A THIRD 


THE local antiquary narrates the biographies of 2 sets of 
Gentlemen: Taoists and Buddhists. He himself had dis- 
carded both Taoism and Buddhism, and like his great 
predecessor, Confucius, had limited his thought to the 
present and the code of manners for this life ; so his estimate 
of others is cold and critical. Is it really possible to tie 
oneself to bare materialism’? Is there no mystic side to 
our nature, no sense of the unseen, the suggestive ? He who 
professes to ignore this will presently find that what is shown 
out at the door looks in at the window: if worship of Shang 
Ti is set aside, presently magic pills will be brewed. To com- 
prehend the ideals of the 2 great religions, the student should 
study them as attained in practice by some of their noblest 
representatives who came here for meditation and the culture 
of the inmost life. 

The desire for longevity is deeply rooted in the breast. 
The Bible patriarchs are represented as receiving rich rewards 
thus: Job is said to have received compensation for his 
sufferings in a ripe old age. These ancient Hebrews had no 
clear light on the future, and concentrated their attention 
on the present. 

Here in China the emphasis is laid on the continuity of the 
family—witness the ancestral tablets—or on the virtues of 
individuals as set forth by memorial inscriptions and monu- 
mental literature. Naturally, on a Sacred Mountain the 
evidence of these beliefs is prominent; multitudes have 


- toiled up the sides of the Sleeping Dragon in search of the 


prolongation of life. 
The ancient annals provide us many samples of the 2 
Gentlemen. 
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Chang Tao-ling, in the days of the Hans, lived on the Hill 
of the Singing Stork, engaged in compounding the “ Great 
Dragon and Tiger Elixir.”” He met a * shen,” who told him 
of a cave in the Central Peak wherein were concealed 38 
mysterious books which dated from the remotest era, that of 
the San Huang, the 3 Kings: anyone who found them and 
profited by them could mount up to Heaven. 

Chang Tao-ling dug, found the magic scrolls, studied them. 
As his knowledge increased his auditory powers improved, and 
he became an animated microphone, or long-distance tele- 
phone. Next he solved the mystery of levitation, and became 
an aeroplane incarnate. The multiplication-tables ceased to 
present difficulties, for he multiplied himself into many 
people: the limitations of space ceased to exist, and he could 
be in many places at once; the laws of optics were so under 
his control that he cast no shadow. The world unseen 
acknowledged his mastership, and troops of ghosts were at ® 
his beck. He assumed the title of Divine Teacher. Yet, 
strange to say, a mighty python was seen to kill him. And 
stranger still, his own son, who rushed to the spot, found no 
trace of the body—did he look inside the python? Years 
afterwards, a message came to reassure the son, and let him 
know that at that very moment the consummation of his 
studies had arrived, and he had ascended to become a priest 
in the capital of Heaven: the son was to become hereditary 
priest on the mountain, and so for all time to come his memory 
should be green. And in fact his cult overspread the district. 

So much for one gentleman, his aims and his partial em- 
bodiments. For another we turn to The Book of Sacred 
Wisdom for a biography whose variants are instructive as to 
his outlook. At Sung Shan was a defaced statue of a god. 
At night the spirit of the god appeared to the Emperor Jen 
Tsung and bargained with him: ‘ If you will restore my statue 
I will turn into a black bee and help your soldiers.’’ The 
Kmperor demurred, thinking the price rather low: the god 
offered to be many bees, and the deal was struck. In due 
course the statue was renovated. The next war was with > 
Chao Yuan Hao (a.p. 1034), who brought into the field 
myriads of men; but they were encountered by a veritable 
mist of bees, which they were unable to face, so that they 
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dispersed in all directions. Many were captured, and on 
being examined, naught could be seen except black points 
on the flesh, whence it was evident that they had been stung 
by black bees. 

The credulity that accepts such part-fact stories is evidenced 
and is ridiculed in a tale recounted by Pao Po Tzii. Beside 
an old tomb on the road to Ju-Yang stood a stone statue. 
An old crone, passing that way, stopped for a rest in the shade, 
and laid down her parcels. When she resumed her journey 
she forgot some rice cakes that she had placed on the statue. 
Other wayfarers noticed them and asked what they meant, 
whereupon a joker informed them that there was a spirit in 
the stone man which could cure diseases, and these cakes were 
an offering of thanks for healing. The story was told and 
retold, and did not lose in the telling. Headache could be 
healed by touching the head of the stone man, sickness would 
pass if the stone man’s stomach were stroked ; if a man were 
stone blind he might try the stone man’s eyes. Offerings 
were, therefore, brought and promptly some monks saw their 
opportunity ; a temple arose, where chicken, sheep, pigs, 
oxen, cows, might be sacrificed, and the monks would superin- 
tend the disposal of the offerings. Sweet music was discovered 
to stimulate the worship; a settlement grew up, from hun- 
dreds of miles around applications were made for the god’s 
help. But, one day, the old peasant woman passed that way 
again, and halting to wonder at the changed aspect, she heard 
the story ; not so long had elapsed but she remembered her 
sleep and her forgotten lunch. She told her story, and in huge 
laughter the rival priests fell upon the place and demolished 
even the stone man. The tomb remains. 

Here, then, we find abundant evidence of blind souls 
groping after God, if haply they may find Him. If each 
of the old religions has its ideal Gentleman, suppose we 
set a specimen of the newer ideal-alongside, in the person of 
S. K. Tien, who learned the Better Way from the cultured 
American Spira of the Augustana Synod, a Lutheran organisa- 
tion whose home office is at musical Lindsborg, in the great 
progressive State of Kansas, where each year 500 voices sing 
the ‘‘ Messiah’ with overwhelming effect. Handel’s oratorio 
probably receives no better treatment anywhere. 
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In the year 1913 a great fair, lasting 5 days, was held at 
Yu-chow, only 110 li from the Chung Yo Temple. 25,000 
people attended. The Christians unfurled their Sunday Flag, 
on which was the legend, ‘“‘ Services To-day.’ Multitudes 
flocked into the missionary compound. Among the crowding 
thousands was a Buddhist priest, who knelt and ejaculated : 
““43 years have I sought the Way to Heaven, and to-day 
at last I see the first steps.”” Mr. Spira brought him into his 
study, where he was afraid to sit down and drink tea, so full 
was he of his need, and the prospect of its satisfaction ; and 
read to him the assurance that ‘‘ the blood of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, cleanses from all sin.’? He dared not take it 
to heart, as he had been a thief (although a monk), and con- 
stantly importuned worshippers for money, had been in 
prison for 3 months, had killed a man, and partaken of roast 
baby! True that he had repented, had reformed, had aimed 
at righteousness, had won 2,000 disciples; true that for 
34 years he had knelt before an image, almost day and night, 
that he had sold his 200 acres of land and spent the proceeds 
in sacrifices ; but yet his conscience was unappeased, though 
he had been cheered by answers to prayer, especially once 
when he prayed for rain. 

So he sought other relief, and joined the Big Knife Society, 
whose leader claimed that no bullet or knife could harm him. 
And he was willing that the monk should test him. Hear 
the monk’s own description: ‘“‘ He prayed for 5 minutes: 
then I took a big knife and stuck his arm: the knife 
rebounded! No knife would hurt him. He prayed, gazed 
at the sun, at the hearth, leaped up and down. Then I 
hit hard at his arm, and the knife nearly flew out of my 
hand! But afterwards he told me that if I had drawn the 
knife across his arm he might have been hurt.” 

To this experience Mr. Spira could say nothing, however 
much he conjectured that the devil might have helped. 
He betook himself to his own weapon, the Sword of the Spirit, 
and at length the promise, ‘‘ cleanseth us from all sin,” laid 
hold of the monk. For another day the missionary and the 
monk talked together, and Tien went off with some little 
books for his friends. These he advised to go to the same 
place, frankly confessing to his own disciples his sins, and 
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urging them to follow, not him, but the new teaching. His 
family and about 40 disciples have had the same experience, 
and Buddhism has lost its hold in the district. 

Tien went to the magistrate, confessed his crimes, and 
offered to bear any punishment allotted ; but it was met in 
the same spirit, “If God and your disciples forgive you, so 
will I.” 

Tien is no preacher, but can witness for Christ. Now at 
60 he is patiently testifying, and waiting the summons, not 
to Nirvana, but to Heaven. Here is a true Christian 
Gentleman. Here is an echo of the Lindsborg chorus, 
‘* Hallelujah !”’ 
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HUA SHAN, WHITE PEAK-OF-THE-WEST, 
IN 5 PORTIONS 


“There are about 5,000 famous mountains Under Heaven, among which 
the 5 Peaks are superior to all. They are located in the 5 Directions. Of 
the 5 Peaks the Tai Hua is considered the Most Beautiful, Lofty, and Steep.” 
—Governor-General Yang Shih-Ch‘uan. 

“ Although to omit duplications and supply defects should be the work of 
some high-grade scholar, nevertheless, in looking at a leopard through a bamboo, 
while one sees only a spot, yet itis aspot. In like manner through this book 
may the reader get a glimpse of the true Hua Shan.’’—Li Yung. 
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PORTION I 
BY RAIL, LITTER, AND DONKEY 


From Sung Shan in the centre, our track lies next to Hsi 
Yo in the Metal Quarter, the west. It is not so far west 
as might be expected, only half across China, indeed. It is 
not so far west as we went when exploring the Great Wall, 
far to the north. But it gives an idea of the horizon of the 
time when these 5 were grouped in one set, and shows that 
there was not much civilisation then west of longitude 106. 
We do know what a stimulus it was to the Sons of Han when 
they penetrated farther toward the sunset, and in fertile 
Bactria came into contact with another type of culture. 
At least this mild interpretation of the West had one benefit, 
in that it saved a long journey for this American pilgrim. 
And yet, strange to say, it is the least known to Europeans 
of all the 5 Yo, and there appears to be simply nothing about 
it in print for us. What a blessing that His Excellency Wu 
Chung Hsi, Governor of Honan, was so courteous in seeking 
out the native literature to prepare us aright! We have, in. 
addition to many other documents, a compilation from nine 
authors of the Mongol times made by Wu Shih in more than 
a score of volumes. 

Hua Shan is the most difficult of access of all our Yo. Tai 
Shan, Peak-of-the-East, is close to the trunk line from 
Peking to Nanking. Nan Yo, Peak-of-the-South, can be 
approached by steam-boat up the Siang usually within 30 
li of the Holy Street. To reach Sung Shan, Peak-of-the 
Centre, only a day and a half in cart or sedan is needed from 
Hsii-chow on the line from Peking to Hankow. And we shall 
find that the railway through the Nankow famous pass in 
the Great Wall curves within 50 miles of Héng Shan, Peak- 
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of-the-North. But far otherwise with Hua Shan, Peak-of 
the-West. 

A glance at the map would suggest a trip up the Huang-ho, 
by steam-boat or motor, or perhaps paddling one’s own canoe. 
But the Yellow River is not a waterway frequented, against 
the current, like the Yangtze. Though up even the Amazons 
and the Congo may be found fairly regular lines of steamers, 
the Huang-ho may be counted out. At least until 
contemplated alterations, stupendous in character, have 
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HUA SHAN, OR FLOWER MOUNTAIN: IT IS THE SI YO, 
OR WEST PEAK 


been accomplished by the busy Chinese, assisted by American 
engineering skill. 

Another look at the map would suggest a convergence of 
roads, for a reason that will unfold presently. But Chinese 
roads are like those in the back blocks of Australia; they 
are not speedways laid in concrete with motors flashing along 
at forty miles an hour. So it resolved itself into rail up the 
main-line to Honan Fu, then along the newly laid rails to 
Kuan Yin Tang: then a choice of sedan-chair, mule or litter, 
through the Tung Kuan, and 35 li beyond to Hua Yin Miao ; 
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leaving 15 li still to be accomplished by donkey; in three 
days through the yellow loess. 

On the spur line we travelled 5th class, which seemed 
appropriate when visiting the 5 Peaks, in an open freight car 
with sides a yard high, sitting on our own baggage. We were 
the last in the train, which gave the advantage of all the 
Oriental scent from the aristocratic society in the forward cars. 
The view along the dragon-like string was most peculiar, only 
to be paralleled by the miniature series at Earl’s Court, 
where the cars were of malice prepense modelled Chinese-wise, 
with a terribly fiery dragon’s head shrouding the engine. 
Here all the cars were open, and packed with pleasant pas- 
sengers, each equipped with an umbrella to ward off the sun- 
rays. ‘To gaze along the snake of a train, crawling into the 
sunset, with the strong beams irradiating the variegated 
line of parasols, was a sight worth beholding and enjoying. 
It was a jolly company, who seemed to be engaged in a moving 
festival. Every station provided refreshments, and we felt 
safest with water-melons which we could cut open for our- 
selves : eggs were seldom as fresh as the election brand. 

At Kuan Yin Tang mule-litters awaited us, and we continued 
our westward course, which paralleled the Yellow River and 
confirmed the ancient saying, ‘“‘ If a man has not seen the 
Yellow River his heart is not satisfied. If he has seen the 
Yellow River he is disappointed.” After a day we dipped into 
a canyon with vertical walls, which concealed from us what- 
ever scenery there may have been. This part of the country 
has points of resemblance to some slate-quarry, worked out 
in narrow levels. But the walls and floor are of a uniform 
yellow soil, which colours the river and the sea to which it is 
borne. It seems to have been blown here, and its thickness 
has never been accurately gauged. It is amazingly porous, 
so that wells have to be sunk to a great depth. As we came 
just after heavy rains, our muleteers often preferred to travel 
on the highest level than to plough along in the deeper 
canyons. Such rains are not uncommon, and they make the 
land most fertile. The soil seems to have countless hair-like 
tubes, suggesting that, at every stage of the deposition, 
grasses struck their roots and flourished ; these vertical pores 
account for the constant vertical sides of the ravines. The 
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Chinese call the stuff Ginger Stone ; but when it was brought 
to the attention of a European geologist he saw at once a 
resemblance to a deposit in the Rhine Valley, and extended 
his native name Loss to the far vaster Chinese deposits. 
We have something of the same sort in the Mississippi Basin, 
but the mules and the soil together did not quite make us 
feel at home. -The wind soon dries the surface after rain, 
and, when it pulverises, clouds of yellow dust are caught 
up by every breeze, like the sandstorms of Arabia and the 
Sudan. But this dust fertilises, not destroys, and so the farmer 
rather appreciates the work of the air, and puts up with the 
yellow Dry Fog. 

Our dusty caravan of mule-litters entered the east gate of 
the famous fortress of Tung Kuan, at the elbow of the Yellow 
River, on the day Ta Shu, or Great Heat, otherwise the 27th 
sun of the 6th moon, 20 days after the 4th of July. The 
stifling night was passed in the grateful shade of a fine locust- 
tree in the courtyard of what had been the telegraph 
administration, secured for the China Inland Mission by 
*‘ collar-and-sleeves’’’ (leading men), and we were roused by 
battle bugles for the last stage of our journey. The fortress 
itself deserves a word. It was not our first visit, for when 
we were returning from Tibet after following the Great 
Wall to its dramatic end, we had traversed this same pass, 
and had slept here, but rather restlessly. . Peace and 
quietness are not germane to bastions and battlements ! 
‘‘'We had traversed this same pass ’’—indeed, it would be 
difficult to avoid it. 

The mountainous Shansi country heads off the Huang-ho 
from its course and compels it to flow south for 400 miles, 
till here it falls in with two smaller streams seeking the sun- 
rise, and unitedly they force their ways Eastward Ho between 
ranges of hills with the same trend. Consequently, the roads 
take the same direction, and armies have always come along 
here. In November, A.D. 1648, the rebel chief Li took this 
fortress after killing 30,000 of his enemies “in a vast 
slaughter.”? As surely as. troops worked along the Way 
of the Sea between Egypt and Syria in the days of Rameses, 
Sennacherib, Cambyses, Napoleon, Allenby; as surely as 
the Picts or Scots poured down by Carlisle and Lancaster 
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in the days of Hadrian and Edward Plantagenet and Crom- 
well and the Young Pretender; as surely as the notch in the 
Alleghanies attracted the aborigines, the pioneers, the troops, 
the railroad engineer,—so surely has this gorge been the scene 
of one crisis after another. Here have the fortunes of dynas- 
ties been tested again and again, here has the yellow soil been 
reddened with the blood of thousands of warriors. So here is 
a strong fortress to guard the pass, such as has stood at Mainz 
from the days of Augustus; and, but little farther, is the 
fortress-capital where strong rulers placed themselves at 
the frontier of their days. Of Sian presently. 

Among the 202 visitors to Hua Shan whose names are carven 
on the sacred mount is one relating to this stronghold. ‘Su 
Ying, first baron of Tung Kuan, instructed by the Emperor, 
came hither with his Majesty’s secretary and sacrificed on the 
27th sun of the 8th moon of the 26th year of Kai Yiian.” 
This inscription was written by a famous calligraphist, whose 
productions are put on sale in many parts as the finest models 
of writing; just as the handwriting of Petrarch has been 
reproduced as italic type, and Porson’s style of Greek letter 
has become standard everywhere. Yiian, however, was no 
mere artist. There was a Mongol invasion which compelled 
the Emperor to retire into Szechwan; Yiian and his brother 
raised volunteers, and after many battles drove out the 
foreigners, though Yiian lost his brother in the war. He 
was able to restore the Emperor to his capital, and was re- 
warded with the duchy of Lu, created in his honour. 

We approached this fortress by the road on the right bank, 
but another comes from the east-north bringing the traffic 
which for hundreds of years has linked the Mongol capital 
with the provinces of the far west. Within the present 
century it has seen an imperial cortége, the famous Dowager 
Empress, fleeing from the city menaced by a conglomerate 
force of Japanese and Europeans, to come to this more ancient 
and retired part. Imagine the endless line of carts to bring 
her and her eunuchs, her puppet-boy, with all their attendants, 
the seals of state, and all the paraphernalia needed to make 
a court. Imagine them as they were trundled along with 
relays of draught-beasts and the surprise when they were 
halted at Huo-lu-hsien. ‘‘ What is the reason of the delay ?”’ 
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*‘ All-highest, the cart must be altered.” ‘Then we will 
take another cart.’ ‘“ All-highest, every cart must be 
altered.”” ‘‘ But we shall be kept waiting.” ‘All-highest, 
everyone waits here.” ‘‘ But those devils with the spiked 
helmets may be coming on our heels.” ‘‘All-highest, there 
is one place where you can be safe.” ‘‘ Take me at once to 
the fort.” ‘‘ Nay, All-highest, it is no fort, but the home of 
three good people where all are welcome, especially in 
trouble and danger.” ‘‘ But will the spike-hatted men with 
their high boots destroy it? Although centuries ago our 
august predecessor drove out the Hsiung-nu, their leader 
Attila went to those sunset lands, and there made himself 
a kingdom. To-day, the leader there who wears a vulture 
on his head has sent these high-boot, spike-hat men, telling 
them to slay and slay that they may be feared for ever. Will 
he spare this home?” ‘‘All-highest, if he be of the same race 
as these people, he will spare, for they love all, and all here 
love them. Rebels came to slay them, but their God saved 
them seven times, changing the liver of even the murderers. 
If the vulture-king be like them, and no devil, you will be 
safe in their home. Behold it marked C.I.M.’’ And so the 
Empress, whose magistrates at Pao-ting-fu on the one hand, 
and Tai-yiian-fu on the other, were massacring those who 
claimed their protection, learned what manner of people they 
were that thus came from afar, how different from the Huns. 

Why the delay at all? Because Hwo-lu-hsien is near 
the end of the comparatively low country drained by the 
Hu-to-to, and the road begins to climb across to the basin 
of the Fén-ho. The roads are deeply rutted, and the wheels 
fit into these ruts. But there is a break of gauge here, and 
every cart has to be dismounted for its axle and wheels to 
be adjusted. We have much the same difficulty with our 
mountain railways, but nearly always we unload the mer- 
chandise and passengers, who get into completely fresh rolling 
stock: just here and there are contrivances by which wheels 
and axles can be doctored, as between Leeds and Bradford in 
England. 

We were not delayed in this fashion, as we were not coming 
from Peking, and also as we were travelling by mule-litter. 
Nor werewe delayed, as the fleeing Empress was, at the crossing 
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of the Huang-ho, for we were already on the right side of it. 
But we did have difficulty of our own on the return journey. 
The “‘ bluff formation ”’ is exceedingly dangerous during earth- 
quakes and deluging downpours. It was one of the latter that 
nearly cost us our lives. A heavy rain-storm came on, and 
double trouble was brewed. Some water soaked in on the 
upper levels by these multitudinous pores, so that every now 
and again a great slab of ginger-stone would quietly topple 
over. The god of Sung Shan, whose business it is to preside 
over soil and gorges, was off his job. One such landslide 
aimed at us, but was just a shade too previous, and we were 
able to get around the heap. Other water just naturally 
chose the sunk road asa man-made channel for its convenience, 
and sluiced along it grandly. We began paying attention to 
the relative height of the mules’ legs and our own, to con- 
sider how our head would best be kept above water; we did 
not want to make a triumphal entry, balancing ourselves erect 
on a swaying litter. The only reasonable alternative seemed 
to be, if the body of the vehicle were watertight, to stand by 
with a ready knife, so that in case of emergency we might cut 
loose and be borne by the current till stranded on some river- 
bank where a princess might discover the novel ark and have 
pity on its tenant. Happily, however, we emerged from the 
gorge at a ford which we were able to cross just in time, and 
entered the village of Pan-to Market by its main “ street,” 
which was excellently camouflaged as a mill-race. The people 
had turned out, and we were greeted by explosions of fire- 
crackers, which were not indeed meant to welcome us, but to 
frighten the flood-demon : as it was, the mules mistook them- 
selves for the demons, and accepted the fright. This brought 
us to an unforeseen halt, and as the inn was fit to receive only 
submarine or amphibious visitors, we were glad to accept 
the hospitality of a kindly merchant who opened for us his 
** Hall of Benevolence and Peace.” It was a drug-store, 
where, in the midst of mysterious packages with strange 
names— 
‘** Candied apple, quince and plum and gourd, 


Jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
Lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon,” } 


1 Keats, Eve of St. Agnes. 
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we dreamed adventures over again. It was easy to imagine 
some kindly spirit wafting our frail litter down the river by 
a novel route towards the last of the 5 Peaks. 


There seem to have been others who equally objected to a 
last home so far from their home in this life: here is a bio- 
graphy of a Tai Shan hermit : 


‘* Chang Chung purified himself, smoothed his breathing, 
ate fungus of stones, fruits, and so forth for many years. 
When very old he experienced no trouble with either eyes 
or ears. His fame reached to the palace, where the Usurping- 
emperor commanded a delegate to invite the hermit to 
Chang An. 

‘* On arriving at the capital the hermit asked permission to 
appear before the Emperor in his peasant clothing. The 
Usurper said to him, *‘ Gentleman, you ought not to be an 
ascetic and make only yourself a good man. You should 
do some benefit to others. This is why I invited you to come 
here; hereafter I will trust you as my Shang Fu.’ [Shang 
Fu was a devoted assistant of Wu Wang, and the Emperor 
proposed that Chang Chung should be to him as Shang Fu 
had been to Wu Wang. | 

‘“To this request of His Majesty Chang Chung replied: 
‘Formerly I escaped to Tai Shan because of rebellions. 
Birds and animals have been my friends at Tai Shan for 
many years. I know nothing about political affairs. I 
dare not regard myself as a Shang Fu, but ask as a favour 
that I be permitted to go back and die at Tai Shan.’ 

‘“The Usurper sent him back. When he reached Hua 
Shan he sighed and said, ‘I am very sorry that a man of 
East Yo [Tai Shan] should die at West Yo [Hua Shan]. 
But this is the divine appointment. I cannot help it.” 


They went forward about 50 li, which would bring them 
to Tung Kuan, and he died. . . . Afterward a posthumous 
title of An Tao (enjoying the Doctrine) was bestowed upon 
him. What possible objection the hermit entertained against 
dying at beautiful, sacred Hua Shan does not appear. Maybe, 
he longed to breathe his last among his friends. Certainly 
Hua Shan is one of the most beautiful spots on earth in 
which to live or die, 


THE HUA SHAN IN JULY, FROM THE ROAD OF THE 
ROW-OF-ANCIENT-CEDARS. 


** In the reign of Tai K‘ang, of the Chin dynasty (A.p. 373-397) 

Sth year the official Wai Chun-Shih, accustomed to visit the 

Western Yo’s old temples, built a road and planted cedars right 

up to the shadow of the hill; in all, several thousand. This is 

now the road for the ascent of the mountain.’’—Record of 
Wang Chu-l. 


Panel Photo by Dr. W. E. Geil. 
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It was difficult to keep eyes off Hua Shan, the Flowery 
Mountain, having once seen it. We were almost constantly 
looking towards it from the moment when beyond the West 
Gate we first saw that superb barrier rising into the clouds. 
** Hua Shan rises loftily in the Gate of the West.” With all 
our rapture over the sight of the mountain and the prospect 
of climbing to the top and there living for days in the Golden 
Temple, our behaviour did not exhibit as much devotion to 
the vast pile as the behaviour of a man mentioned in the 
ancient records. 

In the book of Yu Lin it is set down that : 


*“ There was a man who came from the east. He was 
visiting the 5 Yo. He bowed down only once to each of the 
other 4 Yo, but as soon as he entered the West Gate and saw 
Hua Shan he bowed down every step from the West Gate 
to the foot of the Mountain. He looked up to the Mountain 
for 7 days and then left the place and said, ‘ The civilisation 
and nobility of the capital are caused by the influence of 
Hua Shan.’ ”’ 


There is no reason for doubting the statement. It may be 
taken that he did bow down to the mountain at each pace 
of the journey from the West Gate to the Valley Mouth. 
We are surprised that he did not kneel down at the end of 
each 5 feet and pray. Pilgrims have often measured their 
length on the ground going to the sacred mountains. More 
than a thousand years ago, ‘“‘ Lu Sung knelt down to Hua 
Shan for 20 years.” 

At 8 o’clock in the morning, when we came through the 
west gate of the fortress, it was not adorned with a garland of 
human heads woven together by their queues, as has been seen 
far more recently than the heads impaled on London Bridge 
or Temple Bar. 5 li farther the lofty flower-shaped head of 
Hua Shan came clearly into view ; a few li along the Imperial 
Highway the massive mountain resembled a mass of velvet. 
Another visitor set down in his diary that its contour sug- 
gested an elephant. Indeed, the whole 35 li stretch was 
throbbing with interest, till we came to the main street of 
Hua Yin Miao, Hua Shadow Temple, with its market. Meat, 
fish, fruit, and vegetables abound here, especially the False 
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Dates from Ling Tsao, whence they are called Tsao Tzi: 
this name, when pronounced aloud, sounds very like another 
pair of syllables which means Prompt sons, and so a common 
joke at weddings is to pelt the bride with this special fruit. 

The great attraction of the town, however, is the splendid 
temple dedicated to the Sacred Mountain, and after which the 
village is named. The temple is said to stand so exactly 
that at noon the chief building and the main gate are in line 
with the Peak and the sun. ‘‘ Its foundations are broad and 
big, its rafters are lofty and beautiful,’ to quote a native 
writer. It is covered with yellow tiles almost as though it 
were an imperial palace, and embosomed in a lovely park. 
The priests here have adopted a most exceptional plan of 
making pilgrims happy, for they see to it that there are 
several commodious and excellent inns, well furnished with 
all that men can want—including women. There seems to 
be some direct payment from them to the temple, which 
reminds us of the bad old days when the Bishop of Winchester 
had his London palace surrounded with similar establish- 
ments licensed by him. To the credit of China be it said 
that there are very few places run on these lines, with vice 
flaunting and unabashed. 

We were interested to learn why the Temple of the West 
Yo was erected 10 li from the Valley Mouth at the foot of the 
mountain and 5 li from the city. An ancient record illumi- 
nated by saying, “‘ In the time of Shun sacrifices were offered 
here every 5 years.”” But there was no temple. The temple 
was first built by Han Wu Ti at the Valley of the Yellow God. 
(The Hall of the Spirits is in the Valley of the Yellow Spirits, 
says the History of Wang Shan.) Later, a.p. 454, it was 
moved to the north of the official road. 

Nearly opposite the temple area, and on Main Market Street, 
the China Inland Mission has established a station, and when 
our arrival drew a crowd, Messrs. Svensson, Olsson, and 
Ringberg proved themselves men of resource in seizing the 
opportunity and telling their great story. What a contrast 
between the two sides of the area, and attractions offered, the 
message given, the messenger! 

The temple grounds were not inviting in flood time, but 
we did take a short stroll. Many bronzes having fallen, a 
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HSI YO MIAO: WEST PEAK TEMPLE 


Names on Plan of Hsi Yo Miao: 


Wan Shou Ko: Pavilion of a Myriad Longevities, 

Yui Shu lou: Belvedere of Imperial Writing. 

. Fang Shéng Ch‘ih: Pool of the Release of Living Creatures. 
> Hou tsai mén: Back Prime Minister Gate. 

. Hao-ling chéng tien : Main Hall of Boundless Spirituality. 
. Yu pei: Imperial Tablets. 

Chin Ch‘éng mén: Golden City Gate. 

Ling kuan tien: Spiritual Official Halls. 

. Yu chi pei: Imperial Sacrifice tS 

10. Hung Wu pei: Tablet of Hung Wu 

11. Ming Pei: Ming Tablets. 

12. T‘ang pei: T‘ang Tablets. 

ils, Ling hsing mén: Lattice Star Gate. 

14. Ch‘ing niu shu: Black Ox Tree. 

15. Wu Féng-lou: Five Phoenix Tower. 

16. Ming Huang pei: Tablet of (the pared Ming Huang. 
17. Hsing shéng so: Examine Victim Spot. 
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general air of decay prevailed. The park has been too near 
the route of armies to have handed down much from antiquity. 
Thus it would be hopeless to expect that the rapier of King 
Chow, 5 feet long, inscribed, ‘‘ Rapier that Protects the Yo,” 
should have remained in position all these thousands of years ; 
or even that the much more recent rapier of Han Wu Ti 
should be on show. This latter Emperor, in his first year, 
cast a bronze urn, 5 feet high, inscribed, ‘* Myriad nations 
pay homage permanently: divine urn to receive heavenly 
wine.”’ It received heavenly grace, but it is not on permanent 
view ; the inventory marks it lost. Three great disasters 
overtook the temple. It was sacked by Yellow Turbans, 
Huang Chin, rebels at the beginning of the time when the 
Empire dissolved into three Kingdoms; it was wrecked by 
earthquake under the Mings; it was restored under Chia 
Ch‘ing. On this last occasion the workmen were in such a 
hurry that they broke up anything handy to serve as rubble 
for the new walls. Fortunately a zealous antiquarian was 
given charge of the last rebuilding, and he had every wall 
carefully taken down, every bit of carved stone cleaned, and 
then amused himself with fitting together the jig-saw puzzle. 
But while we have before us a list of 54 restorations, some are 
so badly mutilated that nothing certain can be gathered, but 
some of the others are of historical value. Here are 5 samples: 


‘* The Hsiao Wu Emperor preserved the sacrifices to heaven 
and earth, and took thought for the provision of roads 
mounting to the altars: he made inspection of the 5 Yo, 
and offered rich sacrifice. Below he erected a Hall, called 
the Hall of Gathering Spirits; and a Temple, called the 
Temple of the Abode of Immortals; and a Gate, named 
the Gate of Beholding Immortals. 


“The Han Tablet of the Hua Shan Temple is reported as 
saying : 


“The Tradition of the Spring and Autumn says, The 
Shan Yo are equal with Heaven: the male and female have 
their settled positions; the hills and streams have a spirit 
breathing through them [lit. mix up the air and so ventilate 
the surface of the earth]; the result of which is the clouds 
rising up, the rains falling down, ten thousand vegetables 
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[all things] grow. Therefore it is said in The Book of Rules 
for Sacrifice, Sun, Moon, and Stars give lights to the people, 
mountains and rivers make the vegetables grow: all of them 
are useful to the people, therefore sacrifices are offered to 
them by way of acknowledgment. . . . Shun offered sacri- 
fices to mountains and rivers and visited each once in 5 years 
in the middle moon of:each appropriate season. He went to 
the Mountains personally, burning fuel and burning sacrifices. 


“The following ‘is quoted from The Mountain Record, 
which in turn copied from the Han Tablet : 


‘In the 4th year of Yen Hsi, a.p. 161, the 7th moon, and 
the Chia Tzt sun, 3 officials set up the correct worship of 
Hua Shan, ordering the positions according to ancient 
usage, repairing the damaged and supplying the missing ; 
and since their hearts were tender, their acts tended greatly 
to harmonise the people. Their thoughts in serving the 
divinities were most spiritual and sincere; and the good 
fortune obtained from the sacrifices was in accordance with 
tradition. The original record of it was cut in this stone, 
and handed down to posterity, as follows: 


Lofty is the Western Yo, 

Its summit reaches Heaven. 

Then there is the Yellow River, and Hua Yang, 
Whose rocks are lofty as the clouds, 

Which send rain on the mulberry groves of farmers, 
And cause the measure of their products 

To be glorious and excellent. 

The officials of 2 counties, 

Of old called Yung and Liang, 

Bordering on Ping and Chi. 

King Wen and King Wu were able to flourish there ; 
The Son of Heaven revealed his augustness, 
And went everywhere inspecting. 

The gift of the jade-token 

Was made to Tai Shan. 

The 6-kinds-of-music dances were performed, 
And the roads were levelled. 

In the midst of the Han Dynasty, 

Buildings were constructed, 

And the service of the Shan and Yo, 

Was orderly from that time. 

An Kuo entrusted with the conduct of things 
Reverently repaired spiritual foundations 

And with awe constructed altar terraces. 

The fragrance of his bright virtue 

Was gladly received by the spirits, 

And was a hindrance to calamities, 

Piled up good fortune, 

The years were prosperous, 

And the people delighted beyond measure. 
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In the 19th moon of the 2nd year of the Han dynasty 
Emperor Kuang Ho (a.p. 179) repairs were made. 


‘* Sacrifices were offered . . . because of ability to produce 
all things and to circulate the spiritual ether. This is advan- 
tageous to man. Therefore when Emperor Shun received 
office of Yao, he came in person on a tour of inspection, 
and set forth 5 Tripods of Food, and burned wood and 
incense as well, as a token of reverence to the heavenly and 
earthly spirits, and as a manifestation of his intelligence. 

‘* The 100 grains flourished, the black-haired people were 
harmonious, the Birds and Beasts danced together, the 
phcoenixes came to pay their respects. .. .”’ 


PORTION II 
CHAMPION SLEEPERS 


Like a white moth his thought flies into the night, 
Probing here and there with its sensitive tongue ; 
Queries, and trembles to find such new delight, 

Even as the moth-wings quiver and flit among 

The dim-shadowed trees, with inquisitive delicate flight.} 


Hear, then, the night thoughts of Kung Wu, son of a field 
labourer, Buddhist monk, successful rebel, first Ming Emperor: 


‘“* Oh how high is the West Yo! I dreamed that I was there. 
So great that it spreads over a hundred li. Walking near 
it I saw its peaks piercing the clouds, its precipices glittering : 
I looked and wondered why. Suddenly I was transported 
to the summit; looking down, I beheld the mountains sur- 
rounding, rank behind rank, all protecting the Yo. Many 
blue pines cover the valleys ; ruddy rocks shoot up into the 
air; wolves, wild birds, yellow monkeys, cunning hares, hide 
themselves ; how splendid a place! I think to travel from 
peak-top to peak-top; but suddenly there come 2 white 
cranes with clouds of incense whence music vibrates, with 
many other things. I gaze upward at the Han River of the 
Sky, and behold stars on the left, and stars on the right. 
Suddenly a god kneels before me saying, ‘ Be careful, the 
Almighty is near’: then in awe I worship the Supreme 
God, and know that this Yo is so lofty it is a pillar of heaven. 
I feel my body very light, I hear wind blow from every valley, 
and thunders roll from peak to peak. I thank and pray that 
my people may have a good harvest, then in joy raise my 
hand to my head. Then Iam awake. Because I work hard 
in the day, I dream at night ; is it not wonderful ?”’ 


If the Emperor found hard work conduce to sleep, that 
would strike us as natural enough. What seems a great 
deal more wonderful is the record put up by Ch‘en T‘uan, or 
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Ch‘en Hsi-i. This gentleman may be met far off beyond 
Tai Shan, where on the rocky wall of the Cloud Gate mountain 
he wrote “ Fu” and “Shou,” “ Happiness, Long Life.” 

We shall see how he secured the latter, and whether it 
deserves to be called happy. The Hua Shan is the scene of his 
life work, not his life-sleep. And here in the grounds of the 
Temple-of-the-Shadow-of-Hua are 2 tablets a yard square, 
each with just one character, and underneath is a label, 
written by Ch‘en T‘uan. It seems strange that where we 
admire a picture, a sculpture, an etching, be it of landscape, 
of figure, of still-life, of historic scene, the Chinese admire 
simply a character with at most some 20 strokes. We are 
hardly educated to this pitch of refinement. Luckily Ch‘en 
T‘uan has other claims on our admiration. Twelve li farther 
on is the orthodox entrance to Hua Shan, through the Chang 
Chiao Valley. Here he laid out the Pure (Jade) Spring Park 
in the Huang Yu period of the Sung dynasty (A.D. 1049-1054), 
diverting sparkling crystal pure water from the Jade Spring 
through a secret channel to gush out in the centre, while a 
beautiful brook is made to meander around an area laid out 
with exquisitely designed temples, pavilions, colonnades, stone- 
boat, walks, shrubs, flowers, No-worry Rest Houses. Superb 
entrance, this peaceful park, to the matchless mountain. The 
Pure Fountain is, of course, regarded as excellent medicine: 
**It comes forth sweet and clear, and used as a medicine 
will heal the severest diseases.’”? Perhaps this accounts for 
the fact that, though floods and commotions have wrecked 
the place many times, it has each time been restored, the 
last apparently in a.p. 1798. For many years it sheltered a 
famous school, and a more delightful environment for 
scholarly pursuits could hardly be imagined. 

Now who was this Ch‘en T‘uan, by whose artistic sense 
we profited so well? He started about 1,000 years ago, 
and should not be confused with another great scholar— 
Chen of the Sung dynasty. At the age of 4, unable to talk, 
he was playing beside a river when a blue-dressed woman 
came and nursed him; from that time he became unusually 
bright. He studied Classics, History, and the works of 
100 Schools (of philosophy). What he had once read he 
knew by heart and never forgot. He had a prodigious 
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memory, and yet he was seldom seen without a book in his 
hands. He gained some reputation as a poet, while many 
regarded him as a magician. In the Chung-hsing era of the 
later T‘ang dynasty he went up for a Doctor’s Degree, a degree 
slightly below The Forest of Pencils. He declined to enter 
politics, preferring a life of study—and sleep. ‘“* He enjoyed 
himself in mountain and water.” Being advised that Wu 
T‘ang Shan was a good place to indulge his tastes, he went 
thither and spent 20 years, supporting himself chiefly by 
drinking a few cups of mountain liquor daily and practising 
deep breathing. He also ‘practised frowning. ‘* Whenever 
he heard of a revolution he squeezed his eyebrows together 
for several days to express his sorrow.’”’ So when he came 
hither on a white mule, and on the way was met by the news 
that a new king had arisen, ending the Five Dynasties, he 
laughed out loud, let fall his whip, slid off his mule, and gave 
thanks that ‘‘ affairs Under Heaven are settled.’’ Thereupon, 
he himself settled down at Hua Shan. Again and again he 
was approached to enter the civil service, but ever replied, 
**T know nothing about that; I am a sleeper.’”? By which 
he intended to signify that he would not quarrel about material 
things. His talk about sleep was taken literally by many. 
And for this his reputation waxed apace, so that it was said 
that he would lie abed for 100 days and nights. ‘‘ Men 
said he changed his mortal frame by feat of magic mystery.” 
All manner of magical powers were attributed to him, so that 
one superstitious ruler sent for him and entertained him in the 
place for a moon. When he was requested to divulge the 
secrets of White and Yellow magic, he was bold enough to 
reply: ‘* Your Majesty is Lord of the 4 Seas [i.e. the whole 
empire] and should devote your mind to the business of 
governing. Alas, that your thoughts should dwell on magic! ”’ 
The king was wise enough to accept the rebuke, and offered 
him a post; but he declined to accept office. Later, when the 
Emperor found out that Ch‘en T‘uan would not suggest any 
magic, he sent him back to Hua Shan, and commanded the 
local prefect to supply all his needs, and pay him a state 
visit annually. And on another occasion a governor on his 
way to the capital was bidden present Ch‘en T‘uan with 50 
pieces of silk and 30 catties of tea. In the 9th year of Tai 
ys 
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Tsung (A.D. 985), according to The History of Hua Shang, the 
Emperor summoned him and treated him honourably, 
telling his Prime Minister: ‘‘ Ch‘en T‘uan only cares to culti- 
vate his own nature; he has no concern with power and 
emoluments. He is a scholar, and is outside the political 
circle.” The same Emperor sent for him again, when he had 
lived and slept in Hua Shan for 40 years. Being asked by 
the Prime Minister to explain his secret of eternal life, he 
replied: ‘I am a man of wild heath and shaggy wood 
(like the pheasant), useless to the generation. Of fairies, 
Yellow and White magic, secret of eternal life, I know 
nothing to teach. Did I know, could I ascend into the sky 
in full daylight before many people, how would it help the 
world ? But our Holy Superior (Emperor), whose face is 
heroic and graceful, to judge by his appearance only, is wonder- 
ful. He knows things old and new, and he has studied the 
causes of social unrest ; he is the Master who can satisfy the 
desires of all men. Sirs, you have the opportunity of working 
together with His Majesty ; this is the way to gain eternal life. 
What is the good of magic ? ” 

This increased his reputation with the Emperor, who con- 
sulted him as to politics. Once he was choosing his successor, 
and asked Ch‘en T‘uan to go and inspect one of his sons. 
The sage turned back at the son’s gate, and on being inter- 
rogated, replied: ‘‘ The servants and underlings at the 
Prince’s door all had the appearance of generals; what 
need to see the Prince himself ? ”’ 

This settled the appointment of the Heir Apparent. 

Now it was reported that Ch‘en T‘uan had once slept for 
18 years and had had one really long sleep of 386 years. 
Which would have shocked George III, who said six hours 
of sleep for a man, seven hours for a woman, and eight for a 
fool. So the Emperor locked Ch‘en T‘uan in a room, and when 
it was opened after a moon, he was found still asleep. Of 
this trance he made an ode for his host : 


I like to sleep, I love to sleep. 

No need of quilt nor eke of sheet. 

A piece of stone will serve for pillow, , 

For mattress take my rain-clothes of coir. 

Do thunder-tremors, lightning flashes, devils, and spirits frighten men ? 
Through all disturbances I snore on. 
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No need for me to knit my brows [‘ Open eyebrows’ signify nothing to regret] 
No need bewail my scanty fare, 

On mountain green I lie and dream, 

Swathed in the whiteness of the cloud : 

Nor rising of the Jade Hare [moon] I watch 

Nor gaze as the Red Sun sinks down. 


Men were amazed at his capacity for sleep, reputed to 
frequently last for moons at a time; and he expounded his 
views thoroughly. ‘* For the common people there is nothing 
important but sleep.’ Suggesting the saying of Charles 
Kingsley that there was nothing in this world so altogether 
desirable as sleep. ‘‘ When men are at rest,” said Ch‘en 
Tuan, “‘ their souls are calm, their spirits quiet ; when they 
are awake they know about themselves ; covetousness makes 
them labour for selfish ends. It is laughable that people in 
the world do not understand that they are in the condition 
ofa dream.” _ 

Many letters to and from the Emperor are presented. In 
answer to an imperial autograph in crimson characters 
inviting him afresh, and sending gifts, he modestly excused 
himself : 


**T am like dead wood, my heart is like cold ashes of 
kindness, righteousness, and ceremonies; I know nothing. 
My clothes are poor as water-lilies, my cap looks like withered 
grass, my body covered with green hair. I walk without 
shoes. In your audience chamber I should be laughable. 

Here I am satisfied: when the Red Phoenix carried 
to me your precious letter my wild heart was caught by 
white clouds. Now I can drink of the water of the old brook, 
listen to the wind in the pine-trees to my heart’s content, 
enjoy sun and moon, sing, and smile at red clouds. Thus, 
I am happy. I can do according to my own will. Here I 
am still within your Majesty’s territory, drink your water, 
tread your soil. I hope your Majesty will understand.” 


So the Emperor bestowed on him the title Hsi-i (mandible- 
invisible) from a saying of Lao Tzu, gave him a suit of purple 
clothes, and restored the temple of Hua Shan. 

After many days Ch‘en Tuan bade a student cut a rock- 
room for him at Chang Chiao-ku. Then he wrote a letter 
of many hundred characters to the Emperor, saying therein : 
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“Your servant, Ch‘en T‘uan, has, in common with all people, 
a certain number of days, which will end according to divine 
decree. He can never forget the Holy Dynasty. He will 
die on the 22nd of this moon. His figure will transform under 
the peak of the Water Lily.”’ On that day he did indeed 
breathe his last, though for 7 days his body remained soft 
and warm. Lest any should think this was but taking another 
sleep, 5 coloured clouds rainbowed the opening of the rock- 
room for a moon. 

The Records of Su relate that in the Huang Yu period 
(A.D. 1049-1054), in the summer of the 2nd year, Ch‘en 
T‘uan directed his disciple Ku to carve out a rock-dwelling 
in the Valley of Chang Chiao. 


** When it was finished he smiled broadly and said to the 
group of his disciples, ‘ Great Hua is steep and cliff-like ; 
the air is pure, and the prospect lovely ; there will I retire.’ 
In the 7th moon of the autumn, during the 29th sun, he 
directed Ku and his companions to go to their rest, and with 
the dawn he leaned his cheek on his left hand and passed 
away. This report was handed down for 200 years, and 
then men changed the name of the valley to the Gorge of 
Hsi-i (Ch‘en T‘uan). Beside it they built an ancestral hall 
and formed an image, and from generation to generation the 
bonzes sacrificed there. They often brought out his bones 
to beg contributions of the people. In the Chia Ch‘ing 
period (A.D. 1522-1567), in the spring of the Kwei-chou year 
(A.D. 1553), on the 8rd sun of the 8rd moon, Governor and 
Vice-President Yao, other officials, and myself arrived at 
the Gorge, and the bonzes again brought out the bones for 
the visitors to see. The Governor wanted to bury them, 
and I expressed agreement, saying: ‘To bury bones and 
flesh is a part of good government: how much more when 
the bones are those of an ancient worthy, handed down ?’ 
That night, in a dream, the Master came to me and said: 
‘Let me be laid with my head to the peak and my feet to 
the river: why do you not arrange it for me?’ The next 
day the Governor put in my hands the matter of an inscrip- 
tion, directed me to rae him in a stone coffin, and write a 
sketch of his life. . The next day we selected a spot by 
divination... the Court of the Jade Spring. To the 
south one looks up at the lofty mountain, while to the north 
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is a view of the river; in its neighbourhood are towns, 
market-places, villages, hamlets, level spots, watered spots, 
groves and fields, standing as thick as the teeth of a comb or 
the scales of a fish; a boundlessly excellent country. But 
unhappily the stones [rocks] on the spot lie thick about, so 
that it is difficult to dig a hole . . . on the 27th of the moon 
the Hua Yin magistrate received orders to provide clothes 
and quilts and to bury him there. . . . Long after nightfall 
a sudden thunder-storm came up. Some said it was the 
Master’s spirit expressing satisfaction. But I said the 
burial of the Master is simply a ceremony, and nothing of 
which he is aware. . . . In the Wan Li period water brought 
the casket to the surface, and it was interred again.” 


To this devotee of sleep and nothingness, this scorner of the 
outer life and reverer of meditation, this great scholar, we 
owe the very beautiful park at the Valley Mouth, ‘‘ where 
strangely shaped rocks stand about like a forest,’’ to which 
we next proceeded by donkey. A distance of 10 li brought 
our little caravan to the site of the famous High Cloud Place, 
where, according to the Record of the South Window, a 
university was located in ancient days. Thence 2 li more, 
and we were in the Jade Fountain, ‘‘ Round Mound.’ And 
here we found the wooden blocks of the Hua Shan Record 
cut in the Bitter Hare of Tao Kuang stored, on which are 
engraved all the records of the Sacred Mountain garnered from 
the past by the politician Cloudy Garden and setting forth 
every aspect of it, geological, botanical, edible, historical, 
imaginative, geographical. As many politicians have sought 
repose and safety in the upper fastnesses of the Water Lily, 
let us look at the Head Word of the famous Cloudy Garden 
History by a fellow politician : 


_ **JT obtained leave from my official duties because of ill- 

ness, and returned to rest at the foot of Hua Shan, where 
the lofty mountain towered above my head, visible but not 
accessible: this caused me some sadness for a while. But 
one day the Honourable Li Yiin-pu [Cloudy Garden] came to 
inquire after me. Our conversation turned on the beauties 
of Mount Hua; as a result my friend sent me The Records of 
Hua Shan, which he had compiled, asking me for my correc- 
tions [polite expression]. I perused the pages, and observed 
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that the arrangement was clear and perspicuous, while the 
contents bore evidence of detailed research. Then suddenly 
my heart seemed alleviated and my spirit gratified, just as 
‘sickness is dispelled on looking at a picture.’ For The 
Records of Mount Hua, I reflected, had existed long without 
being incorporated into one comprehensive work—a regret- 
table fact for so famous a mountain. I was a native of these 
parts, had cherished the idea of compiling such a work myself, 
but absorption in public affairs had prevented my design being 
carried into effect. That now Yiin-pu should have accom- 
plished a task that lay so near to my heart was truly a matter 
for much rejoicing. So I ordered the block-cutter to deliver 
it to date and pear [that is, prepare the printing blocks], 
so that the description and history of this famous mountain 
might be handed down and never forgotten. If that is the 
result, then I shall not have lived under the shadow of 
Mount Hua in vain. 
‘‘ This is my Head Word. 
| ‘‘Written by Yang I-wu, styled Yen-t‘ing, at his 
Pure White Separate Cottage-and-Garden at the foot of 
Mount Hua on the Looking Sun [15th] of the 1st moon 
of hsin-mao in the reign of Tao-kuang. [27th February, 
A.D. 1881.] 


‘* Seal of Yang I-wu. 


* Yen-t‘ing.”’ 


As the future will witness many foreigners visiting the 
Valley Mouth and ascending the Water Lily, not a few of whom 
will inquire for a bibliography of the Sacred Mountain, we 
offer the following: In the 1st year of Tao-kuang, called in 
the cyclical order Yin Ssti, the 10th moon, the Ist sun (Nov. 
18, A.D. 1821), Yiin-pu wrote at the Gate of the Mountain a 
recapitulation of the literature on Hua Shan. He said: 


‘* Of the old records of Hua Shan the origin was in the 
Sung dynasty when Lu Hung-chin and Wang Ch‘u-I took 
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The Classic of the Pictures Transmitted by Fairies, and added 
to them 70 chapters ; then in the Yuan dynasty Shih Chih- 
ching sought out the ancient and modern inscriptions, 
traditions, poems, compiling 14 rolls of them, whereupon for 
the first time the records were complete. In the Ming 
dynasty, Li Shih-fang compiled the Complete Collection of 
the Hua Peak, in 18 rolls ; while Ma Ming-ch‘ing supplemented 
Li’s Collection and made it 14 rolls: a really detailed and 
exhaustive work. But it paid special attention to gathering 
facts, and was careless about criticising the materials. 
Recently Wang I-pu prepared a manuscript, but did not 
make it into a book. At the present time the only current 
work is the Records of Ming-ch‘ing. 

‘“The late Yao Yuan-t‘ao criticised scornfully its con-: 
fused and general character, and its failure to exhaust the 
wonders of Hua Shan: so he sliced off the exuberance, 
selected its best parts, and published the result as The Records 
of Hua, in 12 rolls. He says that they strike a very suitable 
average, but the book has not come down to us. Other 
works, such as Brief Record of Hua Shan, by Lu I-lin, The 
Classic of Hua Shan, by Tung Yin-shang, and the Annals, 
with Comment, of Hua Shan, by Wang Hung-chuan, though 
they are brief, searching, minute, clear, and made up in 
popular form, are not included in the lists of regular 
‘Records’: and yet are they not books which he who runs 
and reads should attend to ? 

‘IT abode at the foot of Hua, in the Cloudy Pavilion, for 
more than 20 years: and because of the glorious prospect 
of the Mountain, I kept studying it, examining the old books 
on it, and comparing them with the modern works. Not a 
word or saying of the Shepherds and Bush-cutters did I fail 
to search out minutely and consider. . . . What was true 
I have kept, and what was false I have proved to be such ; 
in short, I have accepted the true and reliable. Though I 
have cut off excrescences and supplied deficiencies, yet I wait 
for a really great man [to deal with the subject].” 


Good! Two scholars “ corrected it together for 10 years 
before it was finished,’”’ and not until Master of Arts Chao 
Pen-I, who was temporarily residing at the Pearly Spring, 
said, ‘“‘ Proceed to write out a clean copy,” was the task 
regarded as completed. Ch‘en T‘uan occupies a conspicuous 
place in the Annals of the Peak, and naturally the Ancestral 
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Hall of Hsi-i occupies a conspicuous position among the 
buildings in the grounds of the Jade Spring at the Valley 
Mouth, and commands notice in the Records when in the 
Wan Li period the Hall was altered and repaired. Not 
only so, but in the Record of Yii Mou-héng the following 
delectable paragraph appears : 


‘‘ The Master’s spirit was his food, the white clouds were 
his dwelling, the pure wind was his chariot, the bright moon 
was his lamp. Beautiful roads and palatial residences, such 
as men of the world strive madly after, he would not so much 
as give them a glance; but his heart took rest alone in springs 
and rocks, nourished his principles on lotuses and peaks. 
Within his cauldron [in which he made the elixir of life] were 
dragons and tigers ; from the 8 diagrams came the male and 
female principles. ... His learning included body and 
usefulness ; his understanding comprehended Heaven and 
man. His scholarship reached deeply into the examination 
of difficult subjects: he was a great recluse whose cave- 
dwelling was in the skies. Although called to Court by im- 
perial command, he returned immediately after answering 
the command, and looked to see that the green hills had 
suffered no harm, and made inquiries about the Jade Well: 
thus his path was lofty and his movements wide. Considering 
the ‘ Transferred Writing of the North Mount,’ and the 
‘Swift Passage of the South Mount,’ how could he be icy 
slow as the one and fiery quick as the other ? The Classic of 
the Lofttest Law represents the might of the Master. But now 
the Master has been dead a long time; but his great spirit 
and his true essence are in the lovely gardens and the elegant 
terraces such as are on the very top of great Hua. These 
are the places where in this life the Master loved to linger ; 
how could his spirit be absent from them ? ”’ 


Seeking for inspiration amidst the haunts of the great is no 
modern fad. The writer tries to answer a very pertinent 
inquiry. ‘‘ The Mountain is famous because of the famous 
men. If there were no famous men associated with the Shan 
the Mountain would not be famous. Such add weight to 
the reputation of the Mountain.”’ 

From the voluminous records devoted to anecdotes of this 
champion sleeper we take an ode to Hua Shan itself : 
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I love the Western Peak full well, 
Its lofty head rings like a bell ; 
Its mountain flowerets red in hue, 
Its water-brooks of azure blue. 
The new moon follows many nights, 
Half the mountain sees no setting sun, 
Here is the place for many hermits 
This my message to travellers every one. 


But this was only his recreation. If in the minds of the 
courtiers he spent his time compounding pills, if in the minds 
of the miser he was coining his Yellow and White magic, 
he was in reality thinking out his philosophy. Then he set 
himself to carve his teaching on a stone as a Pictorial Chart 
of Non-extremity. It is, of course, in five divisions, for all 
good things are in fives. The monument seems no longer 
at Hua Shan, but at least the titles of its five sections should 
be recorded here. And no one will wonder that the first is : 
‘* Entrance to Pure Mother Sleep.’’ The second deals with 
Concentration of Energy and its Conversion into Life, and 
concentration of life into spirit. The third tells that Five 
Elements settled their positions, and the Five Lives visited 
mystery. The fourth sets forth the Composition of Ying 
and Yang in due proportion: checking fire with water and 
water with fire. And the last section of the extremely 
mysterious Non-extremity Chart of Ch‘en T‘uan has the 
happy heading, which is the climax of the philosophy, “‘ The 
Highest Step is to turn life into Empty [Nothingness], 
and to re-enter Non-extremity ”’ ! 

The Paradise of Politicians at the Valley Mouth was too 
beautiful to linger in, lest we too should be overtaken by a 
drowsy spirit, or unless we should become enchanted, like 
the Taoist priest who fed on nothing but red clouds, and, there- 
fore, dreamed dreams. Through the park of delights, past 
sacred places, face toward the Great Flower Mountain, enter 
Valley Mouth, clamber vertical sides, up its five thousand 
8-feet measures, on to its squared summit. Not sleep, but 
action. 


PORTION III 
VALLEY MOUTH TO CH‘ING KO P‘ING 


ASCENT OF HUA 


As “‘the paths to the peak all begin at the north of the 
Mountain,”’ the ascent of the Great Flower falls naturally 
into halves. Between the Fountain Paradise beside the 
Valley Mouth at the foot and the Golden Palace at the summit, 
almost exactly mid-way, is a small plain called Ch‘ing Ko 
P‘ing, Bulge of Green Boughs or Green Axe-helve Plateau. 
And for this we aimed as a halting-place. 

Over this lower section of 20 li the traveller with a bottom- 
less pocket may hire a mountain-chair. Unfortunately, the 
particular specimen offered proved to be itself bottomless, 
or likely soon to be, and repairs had to be executed before we 
would entrust ourselves to a path beset with danger: not 
easy in itself; beset with landslides. How quickly would 
our irritation have subsided had Wang Mu happened along 
with her jewelled chariot and invited us to ride! She 
travelled hereabout in a marvellous ancient aeroplane. 
“Wang Mu appeared near the Court of the Golden Gulf 
wearing yellow garments and a golden crown and riding in a 
Jewelled Chariot drawn by a 5-coloured dragon with 9 heads 
and a canopy of birds’ feathers. She was attended on left 
and right by Golden Youths”! 

Our chairmen were superstitious. They refused to be 
photographed, saying, ““ We don’t want to carry chairs the 
rest of our lives.’”’? Here was a perfectly new achievement 
of photography! And no one could blame the natives for 
declining, under such dire penalty, such immortality as 
photography provides ! 

Very different this path from the splendid Pan Road by 
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which the pilgrims ascend Tai Shan. There is here nothing 
but a mountain trail winding among massy boulders, curving 
to avoid any slight obstruction, or ease the gradient for the 
bearers. It takes the general line marked out by a very 
active stream, crossing it fully a score of times. 

The sun was nearly level with the west when at last the 
chair seemed reasonably safe, so that we could bid farewell 
to the 4 No-sorrow trees—we did not count them—the No- 
sorrow Pavilion, and to the old Taoist priest and his fierce 
dog at the Jewel Fountain Monastery. The call of the summit 
was strong, and we started, even at that late hour, with bright 
hopes of lodging in the second temple, the half-way house ; 
the book itinerary inspired us with poetry: Pretty Girl, 
Bright-Star-Jade-Girl who swallowed jade-broth until she 
ascended to heaven in broad daylight, Water-lily, Soaring 
Swallow Peak! Such are some of the titles conferred on 
scenes of beauty. And they are not deceptive. All the 
way there is fine landscape, with occasional real gazebos. 
The traveller who has posted himself on the history has 
another source of enjoyment, for there are many associations 
with the different crooks and turns, while the many ruins invite 
pause to realise what memories cluster here: 227 sites are 
registered as worthy attention; but, just as a gallery of 
pictures has many grades and many kinds of beauty, so as 
to appeal in some way to all visitors, so this actual pictorial 
route will not expect the traveller to examine each of its 
eleven-score spots. 

When the railway works its way along here—and we do not 
envy the engineers who have to carry it through the loess 
formation—this will assuredly rank as one of the great 
show places, along with the Great Wall and the Yangtze 
Gorges. We may expect that, for visitors attracted by the 
chain-precipices, some great Five Dragon Hotel will arise 
near the beautiful Pure Spring Park at the Valley Mouth 
where the champion sleeper slumbered through many a moon, 
and near where the Master-of-the-West, Kwan-ti, god of 
War, was born. 

The bill of fare of the Five Dragon Hotel will offer 57 
varieties, as that is the number of products listed in the Moun- 
tain Records. Although the habitat of divers mystery plants 
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and heavenly flowers, in days long gone, to-day 57 edibles 
offer a varied diet to those who wish to subsist on highland 
products alone. Those who come here for the purpose of 
acquiring the Method of Avoiding Food will not put up at the 
Five Dragon Hotel; but others may find interest in the 
possible menu, as culled from the official lists: Five Seeds 
and Pine Fat are related to Amber, and not to food. White 
Stones constitute a rather hard fare, but taste like honey. 
Delicious pine seeds and Purple Spots are tempting, but the 
latter should be eaten rather sparingly, “ particularly by 
young girls, for it will make them think of husbands!” 

The No-worry tree carries with it a charming Indian 
story, while the Lonesome tree, Dragon reeds, and Chestnuts, 
Water-lily, and White fungus urge us to exercise the greatest 
discretion in partaking of the nuts, fruits, seeds of this 
Sacred Mountain. A timely warning is inserted in the lists, 
** White fungus will make a person into a fairy!” Mountain 
onions, called by some Stag-ears, are said to be delicious, also 
potatoes, cabbage, mushrooms, and the Miraculous Bean. 
‘One piece of this bean will prevent hunger for 49 days. It 
will make old folks young.”’ In this mountain, populated by 
dragons, spiritual horses, uncanny leopards, and divers 
spirits, I was very shy when invited to taste the native growths. 
The visitor should avoid the Yu Yu grains. They are called 
the Remedy of the Dead. Ifa dead man eats a Yu Yu grain 
he will live! Caution is necessary in conducting funerals 
lest one lose the corpse. 

Of course there are Blue Birds which report the future, 
and the 5 Coloured Birds, not to mention the snake with 6 
feet and 4 wings, harbinger of famine. We failed to tell 
coming tourists of the Si Sin, “ Eat a little, and your whole 
body will be fragrant.” 

Who would not be curious in view of these statements ? 
The publicity man will find ample material to his hand for 
setting forth the advantages of a rest at the Five Dragon 
Hotel. ‘‘ Hua Shan, in ancient times, was called Ch‘iin Wu, 
Plenty-of-things : now it is called Hua, because all things 
blossom there. It is steep and square, height about 5,000 
eight-feet measures, standing like a cloud in the sky.”” From 
a broad foundation arise 3 great peaks, with 2 of lesser im- 
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portance to give the magic sacred 5. Nobody knows 
exactly how many “jen” high. Our aneroid was excited by 
atmospheric complications, so that we could furnish reliable 
computations of altitude. (Why did not the surveyor with 
his ingenious pole come and measure ?) On the Water-lily 
are 3 peaks associated with 3 heavenly lights, while 28 stone 
pools represent the constellations. Here is the place where 
wind and thunder “come out,” here is the Temple of the 
Great God, here are the homes of unnumbered fairies. 
_“ This is the Heaven of the Great Extremity, of all fairies, 
controlled by the White Emperor, ruled by the planet T‘ai-pai; 
this is the safe-guard of Yu Chow.” 

Let it be said at once that, although T‘ai-pai is the planet 
we call Venus, neither planet nor hill has any such associations 
as Greeks established with their Aphrodite, which corrupted 
the worship on Mount Eryx in Sicily, and made Nernsburg 
a type of temptation in the days of the Nibelungs. China is 
singularly free from the degradation of religion into a cloak 
for vice, such as was to be seen at Corinth and is to be seen 
at many of the great temples in South India. Neither in 
fact nor in myth is this kind of depravity usual. 

The Five Dragon Pool would be a perfect site for the new 
Five Dragon Hotel. But future tourists should not throw 
stones into its water, as members of that craft are accustomed 
to throw yellow soap into certain geysers in bonny New 
Zealand. The reason for this warning will presently appear. 

In the days of the Mings there was a girl whose face was as 
exquisite as her manners. ‘* One sight of her set young men 
wild.”” But her father, Hsing, was sad because she had a 
peculiar disease which no one could cure. One day a young 
man knocked at the door, represented himself as a medical 
doctor, and told Hsing, “I can cure your daughter, but on 
one condition, that you consent to our marriage.” Seeing that 
he was neat, handsome, and attractive, and that she was in a 
parlous plight, Hsing and his wife saw no other prospect and 
gave their consent. The neat young man gave the charming 
daughter a doseof asecret concoction, and she was immediately 
restored. The parents inquired where he lived, and learned 
that his home was located in Happy Valley, here at Hua 
Shan. The wedding day was fixed, when, if they would 
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escort her hither, marriage-chairs would be waiting. On 
the date appointed she came in bridal attire. To the astonish- 
ment of the party, no one awaited them at the meeting-place ; 
but while they hesitated, a rumble was heard at the cascade, 
and a blast of wind swept the bride into the pool. Vain 
were all attempts to rescue her. The festival anticipated 
was turned into mourning, and the parents left the Pool in 
the Valley and returned home. A few nights later the girl 
appeared in a dream, telling that she was wedded to the 
Dragon of the Pool, and that in time of drought they might 
come and tell her by throwing stones in, when her husband 
would in gratitude send rain. It came to pass that very 
year the rains did fail, and they told their neighbours of 
their hopes. A pilgrimage was organised and went to the 
Dragon Pool, in the Valley Mouth. When they cast stones 
in rain fell at once. ‘‘ Whenever men pray here for rain 
the prayer is answered until this present.” Was it Po 
Chii-i who said, away back in the 8th century, “A dragon 
is only a dragon unless men make of it a god” ? 

We paused to look with interest on the Five Dragon Pool, 
‘‘ with its 9-fold depth.”” No one could tell us about the 5, 
whether it was a syndicate of dragons, or a family of brothers, 
or whether Hsiang’s daughter had been transformed and had 
presented her husband with 8 little dragons. They seemed 
a little complicated by the story of Ch‘en T‘uan’s 5 pupils. 
When this champion sleeper first retired from activity and 
devoted himself to meditation he fixed, as we have seen, 
his residence on Wu Tang Shan. When he had accumulated 
sufficient wisdom he began lecturing on The Book of Changes. 
After a while, 5 old men came to listen, and in token of their 
appreciation they told him this was no good place for him. At 
their suggestion, he closed his eyes—always natural for 
Ch‘en T‘uan—whereupon they bore him away on a cloud 
and brought him to Hua Shan. They were the dragons of 
the pool. ‘‘ Ch‘en T‘uan’s method of sleeping was like the 
5 dragons hibernating: for the dragons taught him.” 

It was, however, unusual for men and women to receive 
such invitations. Most of the hermits here came quite 
knowingly. Not a few came before they were 30 years of 
age, because “‘ between 80 and 40 men are harassed by the 
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5 Lusts,” and they desired the help of the mountain god to 
resist the 5 Temptations. 

The mountain side shows many a natural cave, as well as 
many a stone hovel. These are the resorts of hermits, 
ascetics who evidently flourished here in greater numbers 
than at present. There was a girl student of Lu, living in a 
place called Always Happy. Her food was strictly confined 
to sesame-seeds, and on these she flourished exceedingly for 
80 years, becoming constantly younger and younger, her 
countenance like peach blossoms. Then she bade farewell 
to her friends, telling them that she was coming hither to 
Hua Shan. 50 years later, her old friends, while visiting 
this place, met her riding on a White Deer, attended by 50 
Jewel Girls ! 

We had not gone far from the Paradise, at the Pearly 
Spring, when, on looking back, a landscape forlorn and dreary, 
suggested the poem composed by the Grand Secretary Yang 
who retired and “‘ lived beneath Hua.”’ He was parsimonious, 
which disposition is exhibited in this description of his garden : 

The lotuses in the pond are withered and colourless ; 
The bamboo trees in the garden droop all round ; 


Garden bamboos, pond lotuses, do not be discouraged, 
But look at each other with the heart of your master. 


Like Wang Po-jen, we “ surveyed the ruins with sighs.” 

At the Ridge of the Bear’s Lair is shown the Cave of Wang, 
who took up his residence here in the days of Wei, and 
examined the Method of the 5 Beasts. At first he supported 
himself by gathering herbs, but afterwards developed a small 
farm, tilling the arable land with the help of an unusual 
team, a tiger and a panther. “ He always planted the 
Yellow Elixir plant beside the stream.’ He studied the 
Method of Avoiding Food, and the equally delectable Method 
of acquiring 5-score Years. “I allow not myself to go to 
that which is soft.” This willingness of strong men to live 
on “stone-dust,” and “morning mist,” that they might 
thereby achieve victory over evil tendencies will ever com- 
mand the admiration of the unlearned. 

These Mountain-men, or Shan-jen, often mentioned in the 
Annals, were not always genii, fairies, or even recluses. 
Shan-jen (Mountain-men) is a title frequently bestowed on 
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thinkers, whether living in seclusion or not. The hermits 
lived, it is true, without luxury in holes of rocks, chambers 
naked, barren, haunted; each cave with level floor, free of 
sand or pebbles: sites helpful to indolence, but pleasing 
to the eyes and convenient for musing on the 5 elements, 
Wood, Fire, Earth, Metal, Water. Some doubtless tried 
earnestly to gain access to the secrets of nature, but many 
could only report, day after day, a weary waste of hours. 

“The earthly heaven of hermits,’’ so they thought and 
so they taught. Such men might profitably read Shelley’s 
‘** Alastor, the Spirit of Solitude.’ Is the spirit of solitude 
an evil spirit? And did not Confucius exclaim, “‘ How 
can aman be concealed ?”’ Nota few of the hermits retreated 
to this Sacred Mountain, each “ with no companion of mortal 
race,” to dwell far from the abodes of squalor, undeserved 
poverty, and vast human need, and soak in selfishness, for 
they spent much of their time within themselves. True, a 
few boiled, in mysterious cauldrons, magic concoctions, which 
they distributed to the unsuspecting sick and dying, powerful 
potions unfit for the throats of demons, which often, doubtless, 
expedited the exit of the recipients. 

To their credit, let it be said that some of the cloistered 
practised their magic arts on themselves; often with the 
avowed purpose of “ascending in full daylight.” They 
heard the “ original sound.” They aspired to hasten the 
coming of the 5-coloured Clouds, harbingers of heaven. 
The modern explorer in the literature of the Sacred Mountain 
is amazed that greater numbers were not swept by the 
resistless torrent of vanishing intellect into the abyss of 
insanity. The fashion of the idols they cast confirms the 
opinion that many were less than sane. 

We do not propose to pronounce against the great scholars 
who, in restless times, sought opportunities in these fastnesses 
to live lives of contemplation ; as Emerson says, “‘ Mankind 
have such a deep stake in inward illumination that there is 
much to be said by the hermit or monk in defence of his life 
of thought and prayer.’ A little more luxury and less 
laziness should accomplish more in the world. 

Anyway, at the best there is little hope of attaining absolute 
separation from human kind. Particularly is that true of 
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the wealthy hermits, of whom there have been not a few. 
The oft-quoted hoary saying sets the thoughtful thinking : 
** A rich man living on a mountain-top will have relatives 
from a distance.” 

In the days of the Hans a man with a suggestive name, 
Round-square-hole, dwelt in the capital of Tsao Tsao. He 
lived on sap of pine trees, which he drank while standing 
on his head, holding his walking-stick. He came to live on 
Hsi Yo. Let us hope that he here felt he was a round peg 
in a round hole. He held, with Mencius, ‘‘ To nourish the 
heart, there is nothing better than to make the desires few.” 
Which reminds us of the lamentation of King Wang, “ I have 
an infirmity, I am fond of wealth ” ; and George Washington, 
** Economy makes happy homes and sound nations.”’ While 
the older hermits taught the newer hermits the theory and 
practice of the 5 Breaths and the Method of Avoiding Food, 
the whole people got the lesson by heart. For when famines, 
stark and unfeeling, stalked across the land, they endured as 
those who had long practised the Method of Avoiding Food. 
And so the 5 Specks of Green, as Chinese poets are fond 
of designating the 5 Sacred Peaks, unknowingly conferred 
upon the masses the blessing of national longevity. For less 
worthy motives some have abstained from food. ‘* Duke 
Ching of Chu decreed that his officers should have small 
waists. They, therefore, limited themselves to one meal, and 
held their breath when putting on their belts. In the course 
of the year they had to help themselves to arise by grasping 
the wall, looked black, and seemed about to die of starva- 
tion.”’ And many did die of starvation just at the moment 
of achievement—reminding one of that experimental 
philosopher, ‘‘who had a great theory of a horse being 
able to live without eating, and he demonstrated it so well 
that he got his horse down to a straw a day, . . . and if he 
had not died just four-and-twenty hours before he was to 
have had his first comfortable bait of air.”’ 

Very-good Wang came here to study when he was 24, 
and dwelt in the wild woods 9 years. One midnight he 
heard approaching the sound of men and horses, the rattle 
of drums, the blare of bugles. Then a spiritual man descended 
from clouds and introduced himself as the True Man from 
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Extremity, come to visit one seeking the true doctrine. 
He then handed Very-good Wang the mysterious Classic of 
the Great Hollow. From that time he could fly 10,000 hi, 
and was made a True Man of Empty. To attain this was 
evidently the desire of many hermits, who sought to empty 
themselves of every desire. The works of Very-good Wang 
are still famous, and his literary masterpieces are still read. 

Li Yi was another of the same kind. He initiated Ho 
Shang Kung into the mysteries of Tao and transmitted to 
him the 5,000 words of the Tao Té Ching (the sayings of-Lao 
Tzti). He knew thoroughly Ying and Yang, the classic 
explanations of the Mysterious, and the Genesis of the World. | 
He was “friendly with ghosts,’ could summon dragons 
when he sat and thought, could command thunders: “ when 
his spirit moved, the sky followed.’ He could walk on fog 
and ascend to heaven, visit the moon, and “ travel without 
boundary.’ At last the heavenly god appointed him an 
official of the god of Hsi Yo. According to The Record of 
Yiao, Li Yi had previously been appointed a god of His Yo, 
but presumably ‘“‘ without portfolio.” 

In the Biographies of Gods it is set down that Ying Chi dwelt 
here in a rock-room, where his studies were chiefly musical. 
He played and sang, stopping once a moon to comb his hair. 
As his virtue increased, yellow and white clouds coagulated 
about his room. At length he rode on them and disappeared. 

Mr. Fu devoted himself to meditation in one of the rock- 
rooms, and after 7 years was rewarded by a supernatural 
visitor, who gave him a wood-borer made of wood and 
promised if he would drill with it through a 5-foot rock, he 
would attain single-mindedness. After 47 years he succeeded ; 
whereupon his master bestowed “ divine cinnabar ”’ (elixir 
of life), and he was transmuted into a True Man. 

Even more patient, and more highly rewarded, was Mr. 
Burned-first. He dwelt in a small temple on Hua Shan, 
always wearing the same suit of clothes, summer and winter 
alike. ‘‘ He could sleep in the snow.”’ His diet was stones ; 
his regimen included never talking to women. This method 
prolonged his life to 170 years. At this stage he built a straw 
hut. Then a fire blazed all around, but he sat with Buddha- 
like immobility, and not even his clothes were singed. Did 
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he take literally The Lotus Scripture, ‘‘ This world is like a 
house on fire’? ? After this, people began to think that he was 
superhuman. Later a heavy snowstorm came on and buried 
him deep, but he “slept soundly in a heavy sweat. At 
length he broke silence long enough to say, ‘ I know nothing.’ ” 
But for the next 200 years he bewildered those who came to 
see him by appearing at times young and at other times old. 

Marvellous powers of a somewhat kindred type were 
acquired by Ch‘ang Fang. After 7 days’ study, his tutor, 
Mr. Wine Pot, asked him if he would continue, and he eagerly 
assented. He was, therefore, subjected to ordeals. First, 
to walk on red-hot iron ; and this he did. Next, a heavy 
rock was suspended by a thin rope, and Ch‘ang Fang was 
bidden sit beneath; a snake was then introduced to bite 
the rope. Strand by strand it parted, till it seemed on the 
point of completely parting ; but Ch‘ang Fang calmly looked 
at rock, and snake, and rope. (If he could see all three, the 
snake must have coiled around the rope under the rock). 
Mr. Wine Pot was highly pleased, patted him on the back, 
saying, “‘ I see you are an apt pupil,’’ and promised only one 
test more. A bowl of worms was produced, some large and 
fat and sluggish, and he was invited to eat them one by one. 
He began, but was unable to finish, so that Mr. Wine Pot 
sadly shook his head, and declared, “‘ Ch’ang Fang, you can 
be taught no further; you must return home.” However, 
as some reward for his perseverance, he was lent a magic 
staff, which he was to bestride, closing his eyes. The wind 
rushed through hair and ears, and when it ceased, he opened 
his eyes and found himself outside the gate of his own city. 
Dismounting, he tossed the staff into the air, when it took 
shape as a dragon and flew home. Entering the city, he 
went home, meeting no acquaintance on the way; at the 
house he knew no one, nor did anybody recognize him. 
When he urged who he was, the people all averred that 
Ch‘ang Fang had disappeared more than a century before. 
Thus he learned that his week’s education under Professor 
Wine Pot on Hua Shan was worth more than a hundred 
at his own city ; or, as the poet says— 


Better seven days on Hua Shan 
Than a century at home. 
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Under these circumstances, he plodded a second time to the 
Sacred Mountain of the West, and in due time graduated 
into an Immortal. These monks were not “ the fine men of 
the west ”’ alluded to in Chinese literature. 

Some of these hermits were altruistic, and devoted them- 
selves to medicine. Red Axe was secretary to the Green- 
cock Temple, and there dispensed a decoction of stones, which 
formed a red potion. As evidence of its purity and value, he 
took it himself. During 80 years his face remained cherubic, 
while his hair gradually assumed the hue of the medicine. 
Another valuable drug was Gold Soup, of which much is 
enthusiastically said. A distillation of great strength was 
given to Mr. Hu, with the warning that if he did not want to 
ascend to heaven at once he must take only half. He post- 
poned the full rite for a time, but when he took the second 
dose at noon he ascended right away. 

Yellow Reed’s son came to a Taoist-science practitioner of 
the first water, able to give absent treatment. If a sick 
man wrote from a 1,000 li off giving his full name and surname, 
that was sufficient for diagnosis and healing. He had gifts 
of other kinds, especially exhaling : if he breathed at a beast, 
it could not move; if at a bird, it could not fly; if at water, it 
would flow backward. By constant practice, at the age 
of 208 he could lift 10,000 pounds. 

Such are the legends, each with historic basis, connected 
with caves and rooms hewn into the face of the cliffs. About 
the reality of the hermitages there was no room to doubt. 
Nowhere in the Central Kingdom have we seen so large an 
aggregation of artificial caverns as on this dangerous, toilsome 
climb. Nowhere does such exquisite scenery invite the hermit, 
or the perplexed politician, and it is somewhat comprehensible 
how these recesses, once hewn out and made possible habita- 
tions, may attract men who desire solitude, hard living, 
meditation. Otherwise there is little to tempt, and everything 
to repel permanent residence. Most of the aerial eyries can be 
approached only by notches cut in the rocky faces: some 
secure even greater privacy by having chains which can be 
swung over when the hermit comes down to his patch of soil 
or to take the offerings of some devotee, but can be other- 
wise hauled up and coiled away in an inaccessible hollow. 
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So we jolted along for 5 li. ‘* The road is stony, and the 
water green. It winds in and out, up and down. After 
5 li one reaches the 5 Li Barrier, where an army would be 
useless against one man. The two walls stand straight up 
as though cut by a knife, to the height of a thousand fathoms 
or more. The valley path in places is only a foot wide, 
and in the widest places not more than 20 or 30 feet, and 
makes abrupt turns. Following the mountain for about 
5 li, one comes upon an enormous stone blocking the way. 
This is ‘‘ Stone Gate.”” So says the Record of the Wanderings 
of Tu Mu in Hua Shan. Truly described. 

We did not examine the Peach Orchard Plateau. We 
made no effort to locate the exact spot of the Market-place 
of the Mist. In the Sleeping Immortal area were no traces 
of the ‘“ mummy with teeth and hair perfect,’ which once 
adorned the pilgrim way and upon which the faithful were 
wont to sprinkle wine in the Chia Yu period (A.D. 1056-1064), 

The lateness of the hour urged us past the Calculation 
Grounds, where old Kuan, who understood astrology, settled 
the natural principles into 5 Classics, but made a mistake 
in some calculations which were knocked right when a 
travelling merchant bumped against the old man’s abacus. 

Having slept soundly at Ch‘en T‘uan’s shrine at the Valley 
Mouth we did not pause in the Gorge of Chen the Sleeper. 
However, for the sake of future pale-pilgrims, who will 
depend on this volume for their information, we will quote 
again from the Wanderings of Tu Mu: “‘ Of old there was a 
chain hanging down by which one could climb up and see 
the wooden coffin full of Ch‘en T‘an’s bones. Slightly red 
in colour and very dolorous. Someone stole his heel bone 
[reminding us of the heel of Achilles], at which the monks 
grew very angry and broke the chain. From that time no one 
has been able to ascend ! ” 

Forty steps from the Gorge of Ch‘en T‘uan is the Second 
Barrier. It is a great rock slit down the centre as with an 
axe. Of old this was called the Iron Gate. The present 
Iron Gate is at the top of the 1,000-foot crag. The Sedge 
Plateau is 2 li south of the Second Barrier. From there we 
hurried past caves and shrines, and, after squirming along 
the famous 18 Squirms, reached the Cloud Gate, within 
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which is the Platform of Ch‘ing Ko P‘ing, our resting-place. 
Ch‘ing Ko P‘ing is variously translated, Green Axe-helve 
Plateau, Bulge of Green Boughs, or the Plain of Emerald 
Branches. ‘‘ On one side rises the precipice, on the other 
sinks the abyss.” . 

Here Viceroy Yang in 1882 wrote in his diary, ‘* At Ch‘ing 
Ko P‘ing I threw my head back, and looked up at 3 peaks. 
I was able to count them one by one.” Ch‘ing Ko P‘ing 
is cut in the east cliff in 3 large characters. ‘‘ The peaks are 
ranged about like a screen surrounding the Wei River. On 
the south is a waterfall like a curtain, the most notable sight 
of all the fine sights of Great Hua. There is a Green 
Axe-helye Yamen, with the words, Famous Hill, Cool, Lovely, 
in front. 

‘The Monastery of Great Emptiness is in the valley to the 
east of the Green Axe-helve Platform. The Ming dynasty 
bonze, Kao Yiian-ho, nurtured truth above it and afterward 
wandered north to the capital. The Merciful Sage Spread- 
ing culture Respectful Empress Dowager commanded the 
Kmperor Jen Tsung (4.D. 1424), to present him 480 vases of 
Taoist Classics, more than 100,000 rolls. She also gave him 
treasure with which to build the Monastery of Great Empti- 
ness. Inthe 18th year of the Wan Li period (A.D. 1573-1620), 
the library was completed. There is also a Platform for 
Expounding the Classics. Men of highest attainments will 
always seek a good place in which to hide books. For, be- 
ginning with the burning of the books in the Ch‘in dynasty, 
there have been all kinds of revolutions, accompanied with 
breaking bamboo slips and of carved slabs, things which the 
ancients highly prized.’”? Which leads one to conclude that 
future generations will find valuable books hidden in almost 
inaccessible caverns in the Sacred Mountains. 

Kao Yiian-ho had a remarkable birth. His enceinte mother, 
in the night before she gave birth to him, saw in a dream a 
man coming with the gift of an image of Lao-tzti to her. The 
next day he was born ; his face and form were extraordinary. 
He grew up a lover of Taoism, and became a recluse on Hua 
Shan. Daily he sought for a suitable location in which to live, 
and finally chose Ch‘ing Ko P‘ing. 

The Tai Hua Academy occupied the Ch‘ing Ko P‘ing Hall. 


PLUNGE-TO-DEATH PRECIPICE; SILVER THREAD WATERFALL. 


Pilgrim Path in foreground: Beautiful Hua Shan. 


“* From high in the air a waterfall drops down, five fathoms in length, crashing 
through the clear heavens. It is draped from the peaks and plateaus, flying like 
bright pearls, hanging like a jade dragon, like the draped ornaments of a Minister of 
State, as it were serving the god of the Mount.’’—From The Record of Li Chiai, 
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800 students attended the lectures given in the 5 Room 
Building. A memorial Rest House was erected. Here the 
tourist who makes Ch‘ing Ko P‘ing his farthest point finds 
superb views. It is called First in order of sights! ‘It is 
considered that nothing surpasses Ch‘ing Ko P‘ing Plateau.” 
Which appears on one modern map as Ch‘ing Ho Ping. 
The cartographer thus makes it Green River Flat. But as 
the charming name Ch‘ing Ko P‘ing enjoys the double 
endorsement of those who live there, and authors of excessive 
exactness, and furthermore as “‘ Ho” means river and by 
pre-eminence the Yellow River, and still further as there is no 
river there and never has been, we accept Ch‘ing Ko P‘ing 
as the correct geographical name of this most delightful 
spot and proceed to appreciate its marvellous charm. 
Charming in both colour and contour, in views up and down, 
and in an atmosphere which makes appropriate the words of 
that other pilgrim, Childe Harold : 


Oh! there is a sweetness in the mountain air, 
And life, that bloated Ease can never hope to share. 


“On one side rises the precipice,” the vast West Peak 
Precipice-of-suicides, which shows we had arisen quite 
1,000 feet in our 20 li. As at the other Yo, the evil tradition 
had grown up that this was the fitting place to leap over. 
There is at least one happy turn given. A son had a father 
very ill, so he came and prayed to the god of the Yo that he 
might be taken instead. Then he leaped over, and a strong 
wind caught him, bore him along, and lulled him to sleep. 
When he awoke he was in his own home, and his father was 
restored. The cliff has been renamed in his honour. Yet 
the map-maker to The Book of Heaven, Earth, and Man 
adds a note that “Itis bad. A filial son should not do so. 
Call this rather, Precipice-of-saving-the-body. Yi Po-kao de- 
clared it should be known as the Cliff-of-self-examination.”’ 
The West Precipice has been the scene of many a monkish 
trick. The 8th roll of the Records relates that Wang Wei 
Chen once visited Hua Shan and stood at the foot of the 
West Precipice. At his side stood a priest. The vertical 
cliff bore inscriptions far aloft. The priest pointed to them 
and said, “‘ They constitute a deed by the Emperor when he 
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sold the property.” The priest said the deed was on the living 
rock. Wang doubted, and ordered a man aloft to report. He 
found a poem written by a visitor. My Chinese professor, 
with knowing look, remarked, ‘* All Taoist stories are like 
that ; priest says deed, when actually a poem.” 

We had saved our body, or at least our legs, by employing 
chairmen thus far. Turning into the temple conveniently 
established here at Ch‘ing Ko P‘ing in the East-of-the-road 
Compound, we proceeded to make it happy for the night, 
undisturbed by the tidings that a tunnel debouched close by, 
through which spirits came from Honan. 


PORTION IV 
GREEN AXE-HELVE TO THE GOLDEN PALACE 


THE temple bell calling the faithful to prayer awakened us 
early at Ch‘ing Ko P‘ing. In the words of the Elder Tu— 


The early bell 
Rouses the mentor in my breast 
Wrong to expel. 


Indeed it should be so, for formerly here was located the 
Monastery-of-the-Report-of-Grace. It was the first of the 
moon, a high festival, and soon the clangour of gongs an- 
nounced that the worshippers were invoking the presence 
of their gods. The intention, at least, was excellent, and the 
precedent not to be neglected. ‘This first duty performed, 
the gaze was next caught by the fan-like prospect over the 
vast plain below. For “if you never go uphill, you will 
never see a plain.’”’ Ordinarily the Wei River would be seen 
threaded like a ribbon over the grassy levels, but the storms 
of the last few days had had an effect far too common. The 
waters were out, the plain was flooded, and thousands of 
poor people were suffering from this too frequent calamity. 
How they would be yearning for their Great Yii to come 
again, restore the waters to their channels, and restrain 
them there. 

It is strange how the stories of the past are repeated and 
read with reverence, but just what seem to us their obvious 
lessons are seldom taken to heart. Yii, as we have seen, 
was a great hydraulic engineer, and his success at embanking 
problems won him his seat on the Divine Utensil. Yet 
under the Empire the sole passport to office, be it executive, 
judicial, administrative, military, engineering, was a classical 
education. Imagine selecting the President, the Cabinet, 
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the whole bench of Judges, the Custom House Officers, the 
Marshals, the Postmasters, solely from university gradu- 
ates. And imagine all the curricula of the universities 
planned entirely by Congress, on the very strictest of Monroe 
Doctrines, so that the explorations of Captain John Smith, 
the diary of Governor Edward Winslow, Jonathan Edwards 
on the Freedom of the Will, Benjamin Franklin’s Autobio- 
graphy, the verse of Longfellow and Whittier, the histories 
of Prescott and Bancroft, were the staple of all education, 
and the passport to all office. Let it be distinctly stated, 
however, that the Chinese public examinations were strictly 
confined to Classics, History, and Poetry. Fiction is not even 
considered to be literature, and never formed part of any 
examinations. Chinese novels are composed in the semi- 
colloquial style, totally different from Wen-li, or the correct 
literary style, and in the old days no Chinese official ever 
liked to admit that he read novels—though of course he did. 

Imagine an Indian agent prepared for his duties by 
cramming Catlin, with, perhaps, the works of Roger Williams. 
Imagine a colonel appointed on his acquaintance with the 
drill of the Duke of Monmouth as published in Boston in 
1694. Yet to the end of the Empire, the only pathway to 
office was the antique literary training. It was seldom 
thought that the men of the past were often original and 
practical, able to face emergencies ‘and create precedents. 
And so, when the floods pour out here, as likely as not it 
would be a censor of stage-plays and chief examiner for 
M.A. who would be ordered to embank them again. It 
should, however, be remembered that men with untrained 
minds were never entrusted with serious and difficult tasks. 
Lacking in technical preparation, they often exhibited an 
almost miraculous talent for invention. 

This devotion to literature has redeeming points, which we 
will consider while breakfast is preparing to prepare us for the 
remaining ascent of the Peak of Politicians to the Golden Palace 
which crowns the summit. A good preparation is found to be 
a study of a visit made by Chao Ping Wen, sent in a letter to 
his friend Yuen Yu Chi, far back in the days of the Mongols. 


“1 came from Ching Chuan [Shensi] and travelled the 
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Lady-lily road. My eyes could not see clearly. For a whole 
night the east wind blew terribly. A foot of dust in front 
of me flew up and screened the Precipice-mountain: the 
Mountain god was mocking me. Yet one cup and the dust 
cloud scattered [‘ one cup’ meaning the times taken to drink 
a cup of tea]. Two peaks stood out as swords. Precious 
houses shaded by green vines. Flowing brooks between the 
paths. Rock Gate cut asunder by projecting peak. I lin- 
gered; the mountain summit may be seen but not scaled... . 

‘‘ The inclining precipice, the narrow trail, cause men to 
feel fear . . . ten turns eight crooks like the horns of a 
goat, then rest at Ch‘ing Ko P‘ing. Three peaks rise 5,000 
eight-feet high: below them no foot-hills, beside them no 
fellow. The Great Spiritual Genii Palm is above in the 
cloud. The Silver River is lying on the head of the green 
cloud. Some say wonderful scenery on the summit, but it 
is hard for the strength of foot to support the climb. Green 
Dragon on Mountain is slippery with moss. Who cut these 
great stone steps? The winds from the 4 mountains blast 
down, but could not clear the bottom. We hear only the 
rustle of the pines in the ten thousand cold valleys. 

“Climb to the summit by grasping. Look down on the 
worldly world, a prisoner in a narrow cage. Drink well; 
then look again: an endless prospect. The 5 Great Peaks 
are as small pieces, the 9 continents as seeds. Southward all 
is confused like green pins in a woman’s hair. Even the 
palace of Chin, and the Imperial Gate of Han seem only 
bubbles floating in the wind. Above the crest the 28 con- 
stellations encircle the bright star of the Spiritual Girl. 
Here is ‘a gem lily a thousand years old, with a 10-foot 
bloom, its root like a ship.’ The long-leaf pine never 
corrupts; its rosin drips into the ground like coiled worms. 
Here is a root which, when eaten, will make you immortal. 

‘* Square eyes, green hair, 3,000 autumns. In the bright 
moon-nights often hear music of flutes and reeds. Grass- 
flag feather parasols from the land of fairies: the Mountain 
green never ages, the sun and moon never cease. Please 
hold the reins of the Green Dragon for me. I will hold the 
flowing Yellow River for you. At last we must visit the 
8 directions. How joyous is all here!” 


What expectations are raised by this letter, even if there are 
warnings of perils by the way! To encounter these better 
we fortify the inner man with something more ordinary than 
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immortalising root of Gold Soup. In our age of suspicion 
men experience difficulty in understanding the wild rush made 
for Patriarch Lu’s Magic Peach, the Root of Life, the Drug 
of Immortality of the Soup of Salvation. The following 
illustrates the prevalent madness to receive immortality 
through the mouth: In the 9th century no fewer than 5 
Emperors, one after another, died poisoned by indulgence in 
magic elixirs, administered by priests and soothsayers, on 
whom they had pinned their faith. 

We started eastward from Ch‘ing Ko P‘ing at 7.80 a.m., 
‘“‘ going upward to the left along a road winding, narrow, 
precipitous.”” To be exact, at 8.15 the Rock of Repentance, 
one li from Ch‘ing Ko P‘ing stood before us, with its various 
admonitions to look warily to ourselves, within as. well as 
without. ‘* Here the traveller had better make all things 
right. It may be his last chance.” 


If the heart is even, 
The road is right. 


Two sorts of characters cut inthe rock seem to loudly announce 
a very decided command : 


‘** Heroes, Advance! Think of your Parents!” 


The old records say that travellers in fear of the dangers of the 
further ascent usually turn back at this point. 

From the Rock of Repentance 2 li bring the pilgrim to the 
1,000-foot Bare Peak, from which to the very top is 20 li; and 
the whole way is up rock stair-cases and clinging to chains. 


‘From Ch‘ing Ko P‘ing 3 li is the Well-of-Heaven. One 
gets upward by winding in and out in crooked fashion ; those 
who ascend must go this way, there is no other. The peak 
stands up lonely and steep. In 1,000 fathoms there is but 
one cleft. It is as though a knife had sliced it or a saw had 
cut it, and it bends to the right and the left not more than 
a foot wide ; one wriggles upwards with elbows and buttocks, 
1,000 and more steps, and the round cliff looks like a bow 
—it is called The Well of Heaven. One grasps an iron chain, 
and clutches the irregularities of the rock, and somounts. At 
times it is quite dark, as ina rat’s hole, or a hollow tree.” 


CHINESE DRAWING OF THE “ ASCENT-BY-CHAINS,” JUST ABOVE THE 
ROCK OF REPENTANCE, 
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When we arrived at the 1,000-Foot Bare Cliff, we began to 
realise what Mr. Chao Ping Wen meant. The gradient stiffens, 
the huge iron chains are hung so that the pilgrim may revert 
to old quadrumanous habits, so far as to use hands as well as 
feet for hauling up. Presently the path enters a cliff, with a 
name that is not only pictorial but exact, the Thousand Foot 
Cliff, and higher up 100-foot Ravine, pictorial enough in all 
good conscience. A stupendous vertical live rock un- 
shrouded by moss or lichen. ‘Thy soul sinks into thy 
sandals,” as the pilgrim does indeed “climb by grasping,” 
and by gasping! The steps convert themselves into a 
stone ladder, and the chains at the side or in the middle prove 
no sort of luxury, but a bare necessity. Like everybody else, 
we climbed the dangerous perpendicular 1,000-foot Cliff by 
grasping, and slowly and laboriously ascended the Water-lily. 

An English lady gave a vivid account of a mother with a 
wee girl on her back, on pilgrimage up in this fashion. ‘“‘ Up 
we go, brave heart.’’ . “‘ But itis so dark, mother,” “It 
will be light on top: catch hold again and pull.” ‘ But, 
mother, it is cold, and you are out of breath.” ‘‘ We shall see 
God at the top, darling.” 

Such is the dauntless spirit that animates some of the 
visitors here and such the hope that inspires them to weary 
travel, with this toilsome and fearful pull toward the end. 
We wriggled upward “ like a mouse in a hole,” and when 
394 steps had been counted came to many inscriptions and 
a veritable Iron Gate. The passage narrows so much just 
below that shoulders were chafed against the rocky walls, 
which seem as though cut with a knife. Hitherto the climb 
had reminded of the rocky scrambles every boy delights in, 
with exercise, the joy of surmounting obstacles. But here 
the obvious hand of man intrudes, and brings other ideas to 
the front. The hinges are not rusted, and we learnt that this 
gate is really secured every night. This is the only access 
to the upper levels, and from a military standpoint they must 
be impregnable. Even without a gate, one or two men could 
hold this chimney by merely rolling stones down at intervals. 
With the gate closed, men below would be helpless. There 
are times when bandits make life on the plains insecure. It 
is for this reason that China is still a land of walled cities. 
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THE PILGRIM PATH-OF-CHAINS: THOUSAND-FOOT CLIFF. 
1. Pai ch‘ih hsia: Hundred Foot Gorge. 
2. Ch‘ien ch‘ih t‘ 


ung: Thousand Foot Cliff. 
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Not long ago, Governor Chen declined to swelter on the 
lowlands. He came to spend the summer on this height, 
which, as we have pointed out, is the Peak of Politicians. 
Near the Iron Gate he built a stone shelter in a.p. 1916 to 
quarter his armed men. Night by night, not only was the 
Iron Gate secured, but a guard of soldiers went on watch to 
isolate the little colony. ‘‘ From the Iron Gate southward 
the road is about scarcely enough to hold a man.” 

At 9 a.m. we came upon a priest repairing what the common 
people call in error the Goddess-of-the-Plague Temple. The 
character for plague is quite similar to the ideograph for 
Old Woman, hence the confusion of names. Ascending 
above the Carriage Body Valley, and going over the Black 
Tiger Pass, advancing east-north 450 steps, the pilgrim 
reaches the Cave of the Old Woman Goddess. Whatever 
the site and whatever the name of the temple, the priest said 
the repairs would cost 5,000 taels of silver, which statement 
was as difficult to swallow as the pill he gave me later on. 
He surprised us by saying that he made no medicines, but 
could offer ‘‘ Certificates of Cure.” Here was an idea new 
to us: Certificates of Cure. And yet, why not? We had 
hardly taken seats to await developments when he handed me 
a pill to Avoid Pestilence, with a pamphlet of prescriptions. 
The pill was an inch in diameter, resembled a spotted hickory 
nut, and contained 20 ingredients. It suggested 5 Coloured 
Clouds. SoI asked him if they really appear at the death of 
hermits. Twice had he seen 5-coloured clouds: the last 
time as recently as the 8th moon of the 81st year of the 
Emperor Illustrious Succession (A.D. 1905) “ in the afternoon.” 
He was unable to recollect the relative positions of the 5 
colours. Hua Shan used to have the reputation for enter- 
taining 5-coloured clouds every 5 years. Then the “ atmo- 
sphere here was the best Under Heaven for ascending.” In 
those delectable days ascending could be accomplished in 
about 9 moons, the time taken for a child to be born. 

But we were interested in ascending the Sacred Mountain. 
Once out of the bottle neck we entered a shorter one, and © 
then for a li alongside of a precipice, where we hugged the 
rocks to avoid “‘ ascending ’’ by suddenly descending on to 
the rough rocks far below. The path led to Pei Tzti Shan, 


VIEW ON WAY UP FROM PEI FENG. 
Pei Féng on the right. 


Photo by Mrs. Linder. 


HOME OF A HERMIT ENTRANCE OUT ON TO THE VERTICAL CLIFF 
THOUSANDS OF FEET ABOVE THE PLAIN. 


Approached by timbers secured to wooden pins fixed into holes drilled in the 
precipice—chains to prevent dizziness. 
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whence starts upward the ditch of Lao Tzu, where is still 
shown the sage’s iron plough. We did not go to see it, or to 
search for the Iron Crutch of Li Ning-yang. We were keeping 
to the main path, and neglecting side-shows. Of these we had 
already passed many. 

Fur-girl Grotto commemorates a palace lady in the days 
of Ch‘in-the-Terrible, who retired hither to avoid being buried 
alive with that great conqueror, and dieted herself on pine- 
needles and mountain-water, with the result that she became 
covered with a thick green down, and was naturally much 
sought after. At the present day, music is often heard 
issuing from the grotto. For the sake of those who may wish 
to visit the late home of the fuzzy lady, we offer the following 
directions : When at Ch‘ing Ko P‘ing turn to the right and 
travel to the Northern Dipper Flat. Do not confuse the two 
caves. The cave of the Old Husband is below that of the 
Woman with Fur, which is to the north of the North Star 
Plateau. To the north is the Rock of the Spiritual Long Life 
Plant. The Old Husband was a workman attached to the 
Black Horse Mountain in the Ch‘in dynasty. For further 
interesting and historical accurate information the reader is 
referred to the author’s book, The Great Wall of China. 
“The woman with fur was a palace concubine of the Ch‘in 
dynasty, destined to be buried alive, with other concubines, 
at the death of the Emperor, at the Black Horse Mountain. 
By a united stratagem she escaped, and, getting to Hua 
Shan, she retired here, in this spot.” 

Nor did we investigate the Monkeys’ Worry, which is 
north of the Terrace of the Iron Ox. The cliff is perpendicular. 
On top of it, so we were told, are 4 iron monkeys, squatting 
beside the terrace path. ‘‘ On the 8rd and 8th of each moon, 
monkeys by hundreds and thousands come from above, out of 
the Water Curtain Cave, and fill the paths of the valley. But 
when they reach this point they turn back, for from this point 
the advance is more dangerous, so that even a monkey finds diffi- 
culty in passing over.” For more information on the subject of 
the Monkeys’ Worry, readers are referred to the Collection of 
Pictures of the Three Forces. Thus encouraged, we passed on! 

Nor did we turn aside to scale the Princess Peak. During 
a rebellion against the Hans the Princess Nai Yang retired 
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hither and was safe. It would seem that civil war was also 
in her home, for her husband came to seek her, but she denied 
herself to him. After long search he found nothing but one red 
shoe as sole reward for all his pursuit. Nor could he solace 
himself with this, for when he desired to take it, at his touch it 
turned to stone. Thus he surmised that her earthly career 
was over, and that she had been exalted to be a fairy. 

Another very remarkable stretch of road was carried along 
the Green Dragon Ridge, a lofty rock-causeway, between two 
great mountain masses, one of which was the mighty South 
Peak. We did not muster all the thrilling stories told : how 
the green dragon was crawling from one to the other, when by 
magic he was stiffened into stone. Fortunately, the reverence 
due to him has not hindered men from hewing steps, erecting 
stone posts, and linking them with iron chains to steady the 
traveller crossing the ridge in wind or rain, or to reassure 
those who cannot bear the sight of yawning depth on either 
hand. ‘This was the sort of experience that made me under- 
stand the comment of the old scholar, that to read an account 
of an ascent was as good as a long, cool drink in summer, that 
it drew him into the inner caves; ‘‘ enough to calm a crazy 
man.” Certainly it could be understood that a cold perspira- 
tion was not unlikely. 

There follow descriptions of the very dangerous Green 
Dragon Pass taken from 5 different works, including The 
Water Classic : 


‘“ From the Cliff of the Sun and Moon the pilgrim may 
cross over the Green Dragon Pass a distance of 3 li, by turning 
west-south: it is the backbone of the hill. To the south the 
Monastery of Wu Ch‘u, the traveller proceeds over a narrow 
pass, only a little over 3 feet wide. On either side the cliffs 
descend tens of thousands of feet. One cannot see the bottom ! 

‘When the clouds are level there is less danger in 
crossing. Then the visitor may venture to cross, but even 
then he must straddle the pass, and work along gradually. 
That being so, this is commonly called the Grasping Pass. 

‘‘ The ridge is in 3 parts: it sticks out in the middle, on 
either side it is level as a back! Of old no fence steadied the 
pilgrim, but now he may look straight on. The pass is a 
single thread penetrating to the top of the ‘ Cut Four Square.’ 
Otherwise the pilgrim might not mount up into the sky .. . 
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MOUNT-TO-HEAVEN LADDER: APPROACHING DRAGON RIDGE. 


Yeng Wang pien: King of Hell’s Probe. 

San Yiian tung: Grotto of the Primordial Powers. 
Chin t‘ien tung: Golden Heaven Grotto. 

Jih yiieh yai: Sun and Moon Precipice. 
Shang,t‘ien_t‘i: Mount to Heaven Ladder. 
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now, though like climbing stairs to heaven, none need be afraid. 

‘* At the end of the Ridge of the Green Dragon is the 
Dragon’s Mouth, closed with a great rock, called Felling 
Spirit Cliff. An inscription on it reads, ‘ Post of Han Yu.’ 
After crossing the Green Dragon Ridge to the very top, the 
road suddenly breaks off; beneath the cliff the rock is carved 
out, so that the pilgrim must bend his body and go backward. 
It is called the Gull’s Somersault.”’ 


Doubtless many, during the years, attacked by dizziness 
when crossing the frightfully narrow ledge, have plunged into 
the abyss yawning on either side. The stone posts are 
broken, the chains are gone or lie useless on the rock, and no- 
one seems to care how many poor pilgrims find a sudden 
death on the crags beneath. We paused several times, not 
only to look back, but to appreciate the risks assumed by 
multitudes who essayed the ascent before a kind-hearted 
man and woman erected the protecting “ fence.”’ | 

On these upper levels, or rather upper inclines, the caves 
and caverns are aS numerous as below. Many are adapted 
to living, and many give evidence of having been hewn by 
hand. It was evidence of the insecurity of human life for 
ages, that men in hundreds should flee to these upland fast- 
nesses ; some doubtless came for meditation, but there is no 
lack of stories of political refugees, exiled from the turmoils 
of the plains, where bandits openly and officials covertly 
preyed on the industrious. Some politicians who sought 
refuge here were men of courage, patriotism, and determina- 
tion who wished to live to fight another day. Of such men, 
short memoirs have been assembled, and the 2nd roll of the 
Mountain Annals is full of them. The compiler has attempted 
to discriminate them into 3 groups: ‘“ Virtuous and high- 
minded persons, with authors and hermits ; men who retired 
from the world to enjoy the natural scenery of the mountains ; 
and fairies.”’ It is this constant obsession with fairies that, 
on one hand, exasperates, and on the other adds spice to the 
whole story: perhaps their lives are as true as the others. 
Still, it is something of a mental jerk to find Cotton Mather, 
Thoreau, and Rip Van Winkle all treated in the same solemn 
way. The caves, approached solely by vertical chains, stirred 
our imagination. 
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‘* Under the Han dynasty Yang Pao, whose literary 
‘style’ was Tender Abyss, walked to Hua Shan at 7 years 
of age. Here he saw a yellow bird fall to the ground, injured, 
and troubled by ants: in deep sympathy for the poor little 
bird, he took it up, put it in his hat-box, and gathered yellow 
flowers to feed it. After 10 days the bird was restored. Each 
morning it flewaway. Eachevening it returned. One day, the 
bird suddenly transformed into a Yellow Boy—that is, a boy 
clothed in yellow. Yellow Boy bowed down to Yang Pao and 
presented him with 4 rings, saying, ‘ These precious jewelled 
rings will make your descendants pure, like these rings, and 
they will attain high officialrank. Let these 4 rings witness.’ 

‘Yang Chen, son of Yang Pao, as a child, was fond of 
study, sought instruction, his mind expanded, and he became 
a great scholar. He won the title of West Fu Tzt. When 
it is remembered that Confucius was the East Fu Tzu, the 
value of the title will appear. Yang Chen came to Hua 
Shan and settled in the valley of the Cow’s Heart. Great 
numbers were attracted by his lectures. As many as a market 
would draw: because of many locust-trees, it became known 
as Locust Market. Afterwards he removed to a site beside a 
lake ; a bird brought 3 eels to his lecture-hall, and a scholar 
presented them to him, saying, ‘ Both the number and the eels 
are omens of high rank in the Government.’ From that time 
the lecture-room of any great scholar was called Eel Hall. 

‘* Yang Chen began his official career at 50, and rose to 
high office. He became one of the 3 chief men in the Empire. 
Being falsely impeached, he slew himself: his coffin was left 
by the roadside, and people bewailed him. The Emperor Shun 
Ti executed the impeachers and held a funeral service for the 
greatman. In front of the coffin stood a great bird 10 feet high, 
which moaned and sighed. Afterwards it flew away, plucking 
a feather and dropping it on the burial-hill. His son Yang 
Ping was promoted to his father’s place. His other two sons 
attained high rank, thus fulfilling Yellow Boy’s prediction.” 


Chang Chiai, another great student, who renounced city life, 
withdrew to Hua Shan, whither congregated scholars around 
him as to a fair. He learned to make a fog 5 li in diameter. 
Renowned spiritual leaders, some of whom have now become 
very shadowy figures, attracted large numbers of disciples, 
who came from remote parts to profit by their lectures. 
The Water-lily witnessed, during the centuries, many 


WONDERFUL VIEW OF ENVIRONMENT OF THE NAN T‘'IEN MEN NEAR 
THE,SUMMIT OF THE WATER-LILY, HUA SHAN, MOUNT OF POLITICIANS. 
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gatherings of men learned in the arts and sciences, as well as 
those who professed to be acquainted with the Blue Bag. 
About many of the leaders anecdotes and legends survive, 
some of which assume the aspect of the fantastic, but all of 
which likely still carry certain historic elements. Take, as a 
sample, the following mixture of true and false : 


‘‘ Hsin Shan, a very learned man, in spring and autumn 
attracted as many as 600 students at one time, who came to 
live here. The Emperor Han Kuang Wu sent him an honour- 
able invitation, which he declined. A great bird 5 feet high, 
with head like a cock, beak like a swallow, neck like a serpent, 
tail like a fish, with 5 colours, but mostly blue, roosted on a 
tree where he lived. It was thought that this bird was a 
phoenix, but the Grand Astrologer, T‘ai Héng, said: ‘ All 
phoenix-like birds are 5-coloured: those in which red pre- 
dominates are true phcenixes, those that are mostly blue 
are “luan” or argus pheasants, those that are mostly yellow 
are “‘ yiian ch‘u,”’ akin to peacock, those that are mostly purple 
are ‘‘ yo-tsu,”’ a kind of duck, those that are mostly white are 
‘ku,’ snow geese. Now this bird is mostly blue, therefore 
is “‘ luan,”’ and not a true phoenix.’ ”’ 


The Emperor approved the verdict! Kuo Wen also came 
here, and while resident in Hua Shan obtained a treatise on 
the ‘‘ True Purple Original Elixir,” from the inside of a 
spiritual tiger, and was deified afterward as Spiritual Light, 
in the Ch‘ien-fu period (A.D. 874-879). 

As we did not ourselves tire of reading about these Men-of- 
the-Mountain, or of hearing of their exploits, we venture to 
set down a few more of the many brief but tasty biographies 
which lie before us as we write. 

Yang Po Ch‘ou, famous in the Sui dynasty, was fond of 
The Book of Changes. He took up his permanent abode on 
Hua Shan. Once the Emperor summoned him to the capital, 
where he declined to observe any ceremony when com- 
municating with the ministers. He said, “‘ you,” to every- 
body, irrespective of rank. The Emperor presented him with 
clothing, which he put on in the presence of the Emperor ! 
When a man talked with him about The Book of Changes, his 
replies were so exhaustive that he was questioned on the 
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sources of his great learning: ““ On Hua Shan I met Fu Hsi.” 

That is the mischief of these Annals. They abound in 
generalities and anecdotes, credible and otherwise, but do 
not make clear what was taught. But, as indicating what the 
people generally believed in each period of the Empire, 
these same Annals are invaluable. Here is seen the drift 
of centuries and of millenniums. Diogenes advertised himself 
well with his tub, Socrates with his lamp, Plato with his cock ; 
but the Greeks were aware that these men were not mounte- 
banks, and they handed down their actual teaching. Many 
of the Chinese hermits did the same. Thanks to the Annals ; 
but it is no part of our plan to attempt an exhaustive exhibit 
of the literature associated with these master-men. 

The great scholar Ku T‘ing Lin lived here in the time of 
the Ta Ching, built a temple, and wrote a letter about 
A.D. 1650 to his nephew. It runs like this : ‘‘ I have removed 
to the temple of Chu Tzii at Hua Shan. The school is 
conducted by native people. I must buy a house for my 
library, and irrigated land to supply my food. The people 
around here are anxious to study, uphold pure criticism ; in 
these points they differ from other provinces. Many kinds of 
herbs and dates are produced on the mountain, very good 
for food : I am content to use them instead of meat and tea. 
As it was very quiet this year, I took opportunity in the 3rd 
moon to travel outside of Yao Han, visiting rivers Yi and 
Lao, passing mountains Sung and Sha. Finding a few 
scholars fond of scholarship, I made friends with them. 
Unfortunately, troubles arose in the Central Land, so I was 
not able to stay long, but returned again to the Western Yo. 
Here I have much to do, and my work of education does not 
allow me to stay long elsewhere. 

He was a busy man on.Hua Shan. MHe wasa good scholar, 
a great author, and even in old age was famous for his hand- 
writing. All scholars of his generation respected him, and he 
kept every promise he ever made. He died in the province 
of Shansi, and his son took his coffin to his native place. 

Some of these Hua Shan scholars were very severe on the 
popular superstitions. In the Collection of Poetry is a 
very sarcastic lyric by Han Yti on ‘‘ Old Opinions.” The 
grace of the original could only be reproduced by a poet, but 
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the argument of it is easily seized, and it runs thus: 


** Atop of Great Hua, it is said, there grows a Water-lily 
of jade, whose flowers are 100 feet across, whose root is 
like a boat. Cold as frost and snow, sweet as honey, even 
a small piece in the mouth will cure old diseases. I like 
that! I would seek for it; I fear no distance. But there 
is no road up the Green Cliff, and it is hard to scale. How 
get an Endless Ladder? Once I pluck the seeds, I will 
plant them in the Seven Marshes [q¢.d. Utopia], so close 
together that their stems and roots shall touch one another ! ” 


The great poet holds that anything of benefit to the people 
should be placed easily accessible to those in need of it. This 
the gods should do! 

Other rolls deal with History. But the editor begins an in- 
troduction by referring to the eminent historian Ssii Ma Ch‘ien, 
who, in speaking of The Book of Mountain and Waiter, said that 
he dared not believe everything recorded therein. On the 
other hand, he was not prepared to say definitely it was not 
true. It would be reasonable to ask why he began a work for 
which he was so conscious of incapacity were it not that we 
are fully aware of the expressed modesty of Chinese scholars. 

Three specimens of the tales of state visits will be fair 
samples of the Miscellaneous Section. 


‘“‘ Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti [the first Emperor of the Chinese], 
regulated the ceremony of offering sacrifices to Hsi Yo. 
When he formed into one vast country the many small ones, 
he ordained that sacrifices be offered to heaven, earth, 
famous mountains, great rivers, spirits, according to their 
rank. Hua Shan was classified as a famous mountain. 
Sacrifices have been offered in spring and autumn, of calves, 
oxen, pigs, jewels, and money. 

‘In the 8rd year of Pao Ting there was a great drought. 
Governor Wu was sent from Tungchow to offer sacrifices at 
Hsi Yo. Though he was over 60 years old, he climbed to 
the top of the Mountain: it was steep for him, but after 
much trouble and hard work, he gained the top. As it was 
too late to return on the same day, he lay down on the grass 
and slept. He dreamed that a man clothed in white came, 
shook him, and admired him ; then he awoke. That morning 
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he paid more reverence ; clouds gathered in the 4 Directions, 
and rain fell everywhere! The Emperor heard of it, and 
rewarded Wu with a letter stamped with his own private seal. 

‘“In the 12th year of K‘ai Yuan and the 11th moon 
a tablet was erected on the main road south of the Hua Yo 
Miao. The reason was this. When the Emperor was making 
his progress he passed through Hua Yin, and saw the god 
of the Yo, who welcomed him. As none of his followers saw 
the god, he summoned witches and wizards; one of these 
claimed he had seen as the Emperor had. Thereupon His 
Majesty issued an edict that Hua Shan was to be deified 
before other mountains, and that the title was to be Gold 
Heaven King. A great tablet was to be erected to mark the 
event, and the wording was written by the Emperor. Next 
year it was completed, over 50 feet high, 10 feet wide, and 
5 feet thick; the largest tablet Under Heaven.”’ 


The god of the Peak-of-the-West was not supreme, as 
comes out in the story of Liu Yiian Chén, a man of discern- 
ment. As he was walking with several friends, a horseman 
approached, whom he besought, “‘ Pray have mercy on our 
people.”” When the horseman was gone he explained that 
it was the god of Hua Shan, sent by the Supreme God to take 
two-tenths of the autumn crop, because the people were 
ungrateful. And he urged his friends to hasten home before 
rain fell. Soon after they were housed, the rain descended, 
and two-tenths of the crops were destroyed. 

On that occasion the Prince of the West Yo was in mufti ; 
when in state he was robed in white, with a white top-hat, 
whose 9 strings hung before and behind; he bore a seal to 
open the heavens or close them ;_ he rode on a white dragon, 
and was escorted by 4,100 fairies, both men and women. 

Our own emergence from ravine and cleft and razor-ridge, 
past the South Gate of Heaven and under the cliff “‘ to escape 
the Emperor’s call,”? on to the summit, was less spectacular, 
and was not attended by any cataclysm of rain. We were 
more like the venerable magistrate, inclined to rest, and 
quite ready to welcome any celestial visitant in our dreams. 


PORTION V 


THE RIGHT PLACE TO WORSHIP THE WHITE 
SPIRIT 


THE SUMMIT OF THE MOUNTAIN 


“THE Right Place to worship the White Spirit.”” Such was 
the inscription on a horizontal wooden tablet which graced 
the Golden Palace Temple at the summit. To this group 
of buildings we were welcomed by the representatives of two 
religions, associated in gracious courtesy to welcome the 
traveller. One group was only of birds of passage, summering 
here, a mile high, from the heat of the plain: Mr. and Mrs. 
Svensson, of the China Inland Mission, with their two beauti- 
ful children. The other group was headed by their host, the 
Taoist priest, who resides here summer and winter. The 
preacher and the priest joined to escort us up the flight of 
steps between the Drum pavilion and the Bell pavilion, into 
the square court of the Golden Heavenly Palace. Not only 
is this the loftiest of the great temples, but it is the very goal 
of the pilgrims, to which they bring their flags to have them 
stamped so that the rest of their lives they may display at 
home the evidence that they have been on this sacred visit, not 
merely to the broad temple of the city, nor to the paradise 
at the Valley Mouth, but right through the Knife-blade Defile 
and across the dizzy ridge of the Green Dragon to Nan Feng 
Chang Ting, the Actual Genuine South Peak. 

I was assigned a suite of rooms on the left of the entrance, 
with a motto, ‘‘'To Enrich People.’’ This seemed remarkably 
ambiguous, reminding us of the tariff posted in the rooms of 
hotels. But there was no mistake about the courtesy of the 
priest-landlord, who quickly returned with a circular tray 
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holding sweets in each of its many compartments. And there 
was no mistake as to the richness of the view. Yonder see the 
great rock chess-board whereon Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti or one 
of his ancestors played chess with the gods, the stake being 
Hua Shan. Ch‘in won! and ever since then, the Taoists have 
claimed possession. Verily, the gods might well desire it. 

It was a scene to ravish the heart of a Turner. 

White clouds the northern hill embrace, 
Where scholars love the world to fly, 
And as I looked into their face 
I too desired to climb on high: 
And straightway where, till lost to view, 
The wild goose soared, my heart soared too. 
So wrote Méng Hao-jan, who died of carbuncle in the K‘ai- 
yuan epoch (a.D. 713-742), as translated by T. Gaunt, M.A., 
in his charming little collection of verses called, A Litile 
Garland from Cathay. 

Of C‘hin we heard much at the other mountains, but here 
he is in very full evidence, and even if his games with the 
gods are not quite susceptible of proof, there is ample sign 
of his greatness. For down to the west is the very centre of 
his rule. Before his day there had been Chou Emperors, or 
rather Chou Kings, who fixed the Divine Utensil across the 
Wei River to the north, where floods are rolling as we turn 
our gaze thither. The site of their capital is to-day called 
Kao-lin, a name which promptly reminds us of the antiquity 
of the porcelain art here; this to-day is but a very third-rate 
city, yet important enough for English Baptists and Italian 
Franciscans to occupy. The Chou Kings did not find it 
central enough, and transferred east-south to Loyang in 
Honan. Nevertheless, their dominions broke up by degrees, 
and feudal princes asserted themselves more and more, just 
as the Dukes of Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, the Electors of 
Brandenburg and of Hanover, became all but independent of 
the Holy Roman Emperor. Now the greatest of these States 
lay at our feet, the principality of Ch‘in, stretching towards the 
sunset. When the Prince edged his suzerain off the Divine 
Utensil and seized the Urns of Empire his successor bettered 
the example and reorganised the nation, exalting his own 
residence, Kwang-chung, to be capital of all his domains ; 
here it lies down almost at our feet, known to-day as Si-an. 


NATURAL CAUSEWAY CALLED THE HIDDEN DRAGON. 


In some respects the most dangerous section of the Pilgrim Path, Beautiful Hua Shan. 
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As we wrote a description of Si-an in our Highteen Capitals of 
China, we will continue our contemplation of the landscape 
from this point in the sky. 

As we leaned over and gazed toward the historic town, the 
site of the “‘ fires of Ch‘in,’’ we could but wish there was some 
way of depicting its rise and its adventures. What a variety 
of scenes must have passed before some of those old hermits 
to whom two centuries were as nothing! What strange 
visitors from distant lands came to pay their respects to the 
various dynasties that rose and fell! From Persia, still 
ruled by a native series of Shahs, came Christian missionaries 
in the days of the T‘angs, bringing books in abundance. 
Did they climb up here for the seclusion of the hill, while at 
the T‘ang Emperor’s request they rendered these into Chinese? 
Did this summit echo their hymns as they chanted morning, 
noon and night; were some of these caverns fitted up for 
some of their own hermits’ worship? Surely it were worth 
while to explore these hundreds of cliff-residences, to see if 
anywhere there be that floriated cross which marks the steps 
of these Persian missionaries, in Malabar and Madras, as 
well as at home and in China. It may be that, walled up in 
some of these crannies, or in the innermost recesses of some 
ancient monastery library here, may yet be disinterred the 
precious blocks on which the Emperor ordered their version 
of the Christian Scriptures to be engraved. Down below in 
Si-an, after many adventures and escapes, may yet be seen the 
monument they erected, with long inscriptions in Chinese and 
Syriac, telling of their despatch by the Patriarch of Babylon, 
their success at court, their winning native adherents, their 
ordination of a Chinese ministry. 

It is a fair guess that the horizontal motto, “This is the 
Right Place to worship the White Spirit,’ exhibits a slight 
survival of the Nestorian teaching. We know that the 
Taoist scholar Lu, who came under the influence of the 
Nestorians, invested the Taoist religion with a distinct but 
defective Christian flavour. Author Lu wrote rituals for 
various secret sects and founded many secret societies, the 
members of which were under obligation to worship the 
White-faced God. Whether or not that is so, this Island in 
the Sky is a superb spot at which to worship the Great Spirit. 
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As the Nestorian vision fades from our view, there comes 
another. <A Tartar Christian, son of a minister, adopts the 
hermit life and resides in one of these cells. From Ho-chung- 
fu comes another monk, and they decide to go on pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. The Emperor entrusts them with presents and 
a commission to his kindred of the West. And away from 
the yellow land they tramp, west-south by Kashgar to 
Armenia, Georgia, Constantinople, Naples, Rome, Gascony, 
then back to Persia, where they win the highest offices in their 
great Church. A Tartar hermit ; the Patriarch of Babylon! 

Then from that distant West we see a return caravan of 
Venetian merchants passing on their way to Karakorum, 
where they find the great Tartar khans have other visitors, 
including even an Englishman named Basil. Had he any 
of the mountain-spirit ? Did he scale the cliff and gaze over 
the landscape wistfully toward his distant home ? 

The light fails, the Christian Churches are cut off from all 
fellowship with their mother-Church on the Euphrates, 
and the surrounding darkness seems to engulf them. When 
next we get a peep at this city beyond our feet there is no 
sign left of the once flourishing movement. Then comes a 
sight: an Italian has made his way up from the coast, gazing 
with wonder at this sacred mountain and almost with 
incredulity at the tablet which tells how, 900 years earlier, 
there had been these Persians. Henceforth the pictures 
flash before our eyes, till we see hasty couriers arriving 
and preparations being made with all speed. Sianfu once 
again is to be the capital, and a murderous Empress, fleeing 
to its inaccessible walls in terror of her life, prays as she 
hurries past the great mountain to the god of Hua Shan for 
help. Where the Empire began there it is fitly toend! What 
happier incident could have befallen this historian-explorer 
than to be welcomed on his arrival on this lofty summit by 
representatives of the two religions which have battled these 
centuries for supremacy over the Central Glory (China) ! 

Here it is easy to think of the sages of antiquity and gaze 
on one of the greatest regions of China. At our feet is the 
birthplace of the Empire: what Winchester was to King 
Alfred, or New Plymouth to Miles Standish. And quite 
apart from the associations, the prospect from the top of this 
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natural sky-scraper is literally too beautiful for words. A 
thunderstorm rolls across on a level with my window, and 
blots out the landscape, only to attract attention to the play 
of flashes on the masses of clouds. And as “the fog of the 
gods”? drifts on, the glory of the sunset is displayed. What Lao 
Tzu said of The Tao may be said of the sunset on Hua Shan : 


How calm it is! how quiet! 


On this summit Ch‘en T‘uan “nurtured quietness,” say 
the Pictures of Hua Yo. No better place on earth to nurture 
quietness! The inscription of Hsi-i says: 

The smallest symptom of a worldly heart is 

Completely repressed by white clouds. 

It is useless for the messenger bearing the 


Imperial command from the 9th inner palace 
To enter. 


Not far away is the shrine for The Quiet Nature. ‘“ The 
fleshly body of a Taoist sits on the one shrine, without 
decaying, dressed in clothes and shoes, erect like a living 
man.” We did not see him. Nor did we visit the Bridge 
of Long Emptiness. It is 8 inches wide and 100 feet long. 
*“One walks, as it were, in mid-air.”. The description of a 
visitor is interesting: ‘‘A pair of chains hangs down; 
one clambers down to the end of the chain, where there are 
iron spikes thrust into the cliff, and a narrow board laid on 
them, and a chain stretched across at the height of a man’s 
breast; the pilgrim walks with face to the cliff and with 
arms stretched out, and gets along with a sidewise movement 
of the feet. At the end of this road is the Place of Quiet 
Refuge !” 

But let it be understood that the South Peak, on which we 
now are, is the highest ; it is the chief and head of Hua Shan, 
and “‘the aura of the mountain is thick about it.” The 
South Peak rests between the other two, “‘ like a man sitting 
up with two persons at his knees.”’ On the top of the peak is 
a pond, like a broken water-jar, with fresh, green, clear water. 
The South. Peak has 5 prominences sticking up in a row. 
In the centre is the Fallen Eagle; to the east is the Cedar 
and Juniper; the cave of Master Lao is on the very top 
of the South Peak. It is also called the Highest Cave. Li 
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Po, on ascending the Fallen Eagle Pinnacle, said, ‘‘ This place 
is very high; between breaths, one thinks of penetrating 
to the Divine Seat. I regret not having brought with me 
the statement of Hsieh T‘iao-ching that startles men; I 
scratch my head, and wonder at the sight !’’ On the South 
Peak, the Fallen Eagle is most famous, but the Pine-and- 
Juniper is the highest. Its position is right in the centre, 
and is called the Lord of the South Peak. 

The Palace of the Golden Heaven is the Hall of the White 

Emperor. It is half-way up the Pine-and-Juniper. From 
behind the Hall, going up and eastward, one comes to the 
summit of the South Peak, so says the Record of Yao. We 
have found the description correct. But we failed to see 
the dragon that inhabits the Cleansing Heaven Pool. We 
also left many sites unvisited, but visited the Cliff that 
Touches Heaven. 

An evening stroll on the plateau which constitutes the 
summit confirmed our first impressions. Here, as we leave 
behind the temple quadrangle, we find the most charming 
scenes I have beheld in all the 18 Provinces. Five peaks stand 
out for background, 4 of them girdling that whereon we are 
planted; on every hand is luxuriance quite tropical for colour, 
yet temperate in kind, as the altitude compensates for latitude. 
The region is heaven-like; matchless environment for the 
Golden Palace. It tempts to a long stay; no wonder that 
hermits have thronged here in all ages to bring themselves in 
harmony with nature; and what nature! There may be 
little to eat, except wild strawberries, though we might indeed 
have searched with hope for bilberries and other mountain 
products. The Record of Hua Shan lists, as we have already 
stated, 57 varieties. But the eye could feast on hare-bells, 
violets, carnations, with the white purity of lilies of the valley 
and birch, and the abundant bracken, which, mingled with 
thistles, recalled Scotland, Sweden, and other northern lands. 
Here is a quiet rendezvous for hermits to check their vain 
thoughts. 

And here is also a delightful place to sleep, for, like Ch‘en 
T‘uan, the champion sleeper, we found Hua Shan a perfect 
paradise for slumber. Unfortunately, our nights were well- 
nigh dreamless. We had hoped for night visions. Once we 
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did, however, dream of a daily newspaper published at 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, in the United States of America ! 
We should have enjoyed a visit by the Prince of the West 
with his 4,000 fairies, but we missed him and instead got a 
vision of a Doylestown daily! With all our desire to dream 
our enthusiasm on that line never matched Kan Pao, who 
was dead for 7 days, and then woke up and wrote a book on 
what he had seen in the other world. 

Our resting-place is on the highest peak, but not quite 
on the summit of the loftiest point. The topmost elevation 
is close athand. Of course, man has not been content to let it 
stand out in its native simplicity ; a small monolithic gateway 
offers entrance to a little shrine. There is a pool for the sun 
to bathe in and one for the moon, and various inscriptions 
cut into the living rock. These we copied. We reasoned 
that some glimpse into human nature would emerge in making 
a study of the ideographs cut in the very tip-top summit of 
this most sacred peak. Here follow translations of a few of 
the 27 inscriptions. 

High Rock Path to the Golden God (God of Autumn), 
Water Pool. Back Temple. Within the Temple. North 
West Temple (rather curious this, because the Chinese always 
say West North) South Sun (pool). Stone Gate. High and 
Bright. Written by Yang-chien in broad daylight. Multi- 
tude of High Peaks. Peak ascended, summit reached. 
Great Hau Head. In the Autumn of Hsin-hai (a.p. 1911 ?) 
the Republic Arose. Third Heaven. Sleeve Ladder, Heaven 
born. Scene outside Fairy Heaven. In the 6th moon, 5th 
year of the Republic (July, a.p. 1916) Ch‘en Shu-fan of 
Anking indited this: “ Extraordinary View of Heaven and 
Earth. Divine Intelligence Specially Raised.” 

The South and West Peaks are linked together by a 
gigantic causeway, only less dangerous than the Green 
Dragon. The West Peak is very lonely and mysterious. It 
is like the petals of a lotus covering the top of a cliff. Be- 
neath is a stone tortoise, with feet outspread and head 
erect, as though wishing to walk. So says the Record. 
Beneath the West Peak Temple is the famous suicide cliff, 
the side of which, with its terrible slide, we looked upon at 
Ch‘ing Ko P‘ing on the way up. The causeway connecting 
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our South Peak with the West Peak is called by the Speaking 
Bell, The Winding Pass. It winds about like the Green 
Dragon, only twice as wide. 

Our visit to the Central Peak Spirit Palace, which lies in a 
delightful basin protected from the winter storms, was for 
the purpose of interviewing Mr. and Mrs. Olsson, who had 
also brought their shy little laddie up from the yellow walls, 
the yellow streets, the yellow dust, to refresh among the 
living green before they resume their winter work at Tung 
Kuan, the great fortress at the elbow of the Yellow River, 
less than 15 miles away. 

One Sunday in July, the Central Peak Spirit Palace located 
in the Holy Hollow witnessed a gathering of 17 priests, 
each of the “‘ families ”’ of priests sending a proctor. This 
was the day for the worship of the Fire-god, this Sun-day, 
and so great were the sacrifices that ash-flakes were floating 
over the court, and fluttering down over the worshippers. 
What the priests discussed in their convention was their own 
business, or at least the affairs of the mountain. How often 
do religious conventions deal with matters that seem to 
have no bearing on daily life? So many ecclesiastical, 
ritual or doctrinal points arise, that absorb most of the 
energy of priests; while the great movements of the times, 
the trend of the future, are often passed without notice. 
Would our conventions and assemblies leave that impression 
on a Chinese visitor ? 

Our own residence is, however, the chief edifice here. 
Daily in the season it is thronged by Incense Burners ; not 
only strong men, but even women who have painfully 
hauled themselves up by the iron chains, planting their poor 
bound feet in the little niches specially cut for them. As the 
season wears on the priest visits 6 graves and then goes 
over his stores, and makes sure that he is provisioned, in 
case of need, to hold out for 3 years. The stream of visitors 
dwindles, the summer boarders pack and descend, the white 
mantle settles on the hills, and makes the scenery lovely in a 
new way ; the priest resigns himself to abandon the mountain 
paths as impassable, and settles down to his winter seclusion, | 
for snow comes in September and lasts till May. Does he 
carve, repair, regild his idols ; does he pore over the books of 
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The camera was placed beside the Moon-Bath. Note inscriptions in the living rock, 
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his faith ? ines he ever probe his own soul, to see what he 
believes of all that he retails, of all that he has been taught ? 
Is he ever drawn to read the books of his visitors from far- 
off Scandinavia ? Alone, for 3 years in Arabia, the champion 
of another faith found how inadequate had been all his 
lore. 

After a night’s rest in the Room for Enriching People, 
we were awakened by cockcrow about 4 in the morning. 
With only a few days to stay on the summit, it was well to 
waste none of the hours, which passed all too rapidly. 
Rambles over such level as there was, scrambles up the crags, 
searches in the temples, quickly amassed abundance of 
treasure that would furnish 3 volumes about this little- 
known resort. A few samples must suffice here. 

Holy-stove Temple, otherwise known as Master Lao’s 
Furnace for Preparing the Elixir, is to the west-south of the 
West Peak, and to the west-north of the Fallen Eagle. The 
furnace is 10 feet or more in width and about 6 feet high. 
The temple is marked with a littie blue idol on the veranda 
depicting the King of Demons. Within is a strange trio, 
Kuan Yin (the name means Hearer of Prayer), Lao Tzu, 
and a cow. It would appear that, once upon a time, the 
philosopher did use a cow to ride across a swollen river, and 
though the conjunction here is strange, perhaps we may 
remember that the Greatest Sage once crossed the Kedron 
on an ass. Come to think of it, maybe Lao Tzu ploughed 
with a cow. However, pilgrims do not go to worship the 
cow. The peculiarity of this temple is that coins are treated 
in the Holy Stove, bathed in Holy Smoke, and sold at about 
their weight in gold, to be hung around the necks of children, 
‘so that they cannot get sick.’ It nearly makes one sick 
to think that such fakery abounds in the name of religion 
in this day of light and enlightenment. 

But that is not the only service rendered by the Holy 
Stove; here the Pills of Immortality are prepared in a 
cauldron heated by the magic furnace of the temple, which I 
suppose, like Tan, the Chinese Elixir of Life, were completed 
exactly one minute after the full of the moon. We failed 
to visit the Central Marsh, where grow the Lilies of Longevity, 
which we would have preferred to the Pill of Perpetuity. 
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Lest I forget—and yet who can forget the Mammoth Stone 
Head of Hua Shan, called in The Record of Wan, the Axe- 
split Rock ?—it is more than 100 feet long and lies squarely 
on the summit of the West Peak. It is cut into three sections. 
The tradition is, that they were split with an axe. I wandered 
about to get the best view possible of the Sphinx of the 
Mountain. This vast human head was not sculptured. It 
is a natural—or unnatural—formation: of rock, just across 
the Wavy Pass, and best seen from the Bell Pavilion of 
the Golden Palace on the South Peak. Hence it produces the 
remarkable and uncanny illusion of a giant slain by 
strangulation, lips parted, tongue protruding. 

The leisure here gave opportunity to obtain information 
about the pilgrims. Elsewhere we had seen them pressing 
eagerly onward with furrowed brow or striding happily 
down with hearts relieved. Here we caught them with a 
little time to spare, in the very crisis of their journey. Some 
were evidently ‘‘ men of scanty virtue.”” Mr. Olsson says, . 
that from many a one came the testimony that he had 
ascended the Sacred Mountain to Avoid Trouble. Whether 
this was political, economic, or criminal, it seemed inadvisable 
to inquire, knowing that refugees in all times have sought 
this as an Alsatia. One pilgrim with patched clothes and 
pinched face had toiled up, declining all ordinary food, and 
browsing on the roots and herbs he found on the mountain- 
side. He also sought to Avoid Trouble ; was it indigestion ? 
The hermits, too, had come to Avoid Trouble: near the 
temple of the 5-coloured Clouds was the son of a rich man 
who had fallen out with his family, and expected from them 
nothing but shooting; here he was safe, here he would stay. 
At the temple we fell into conversation with a priest who 
assists in the incense service, and sweeps out the building ; 
he wears the usual garb of a ministrant, and is finished above 
with the regular twist of hair that betokens the Taoist priest- 
hood. Once he was a scholar, once he held magisterial office ; 
but to Avoid Trouble he left his post, his home, his family, 
and here dwells in humble service. 

Outward trouble may be evaded by rising above the plains 
of men and adjuring ordinary society. But does the spirit 
purge troubles at the temple of the Pure Spring, are they 
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barred at the Iron Gate, are they smelted out at the Holy 
Stove ? Not change of place, but change of heart alone 
can shed peace and Avoid that Trouble which springs from 
within. Of all those who came hither for that purpose let 
us take two or three from the multitudinous records we noted. 

P‘ei Yiian-jen, when young, was told by a physiognomist 
that his eye-balls were like the North Pole Star, and from 
his back downwards he was like Ho-k‘uei, a Star-god, and 
had great prospects of rising through office to become a 
fairy, and was taught 5 Secret Methods of Exercise. For 
11 years he Sandowed and Pelmanised according to prescrip- 
tion, and at length became a nyctalope, able to see in the 
night. At the age of 23 he was appointed a Town-clerk, and 
he won his way to become Governor of Chi Chou (parts of 
Chihli, Shansi, and Honan). One day there descended into 
his room a fairy mounted on a white stag, son of Mr. Red- 
pine, a famous hermit who was Lord of Rain in the time of 
Shen Nung, the legendary Emperor. Knowing what progress 
P‘ei had made in the mysteries of Taoism, he had come to 
encourage, to help, and to promise that by perseverance he 
should attain. Pei resigned his post, and came up to Hua 
Shan, where he meditated in a rock-room for 28 years. At 
length 5 Ancients came to him, to whom he _ kotowed. 
The first was robed in Green, with a green hat, a green cane, 
and a green paper; this was the Star of the East (Jupiter), 
lord of Tai Shan, and he offered to P‘ei a set of green books. 
The second was attired in White, with white hat, white cane, 
white paper; he was the Star of the West (Venus), lord of 
Hua Shan itself, and he offered P‘ei a white herb and 8 sets 
of white books. The third was clad in Black, with a black 
hat, black cane, black paper; he was the Star of the North 
(Mercury), lord of Pei Shan, the North Peak, and he offered 
his protégé 4 sets of black books. The 4th was dressed in 
Red, with a red hat, red cane, red paper; he was the Star 
of the South (Mars), lord of Nan Yo, and offered him two sets 
of red books. Last came the Star of the Centre (Saturn), 
lord of Sung Shan, radiant in Yellow, with yellow hat, yellow 
cane, yellow paper, and offered him 8 sets of yellow books. 
P‘ei Yiian kotowed again, and accepted the gifts. He ate 
the herbs, he studied the rainbow library. Thus he became 
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able to fly, to render himself invisible—quite an accomplish- 
ment for a politician—to travel over the world, to tap private 
conversations without being seen. Finally, he met another 
fairy, who endowed him with a final set of sacred books. He 
ascended to heaven, to become the True Man of the Pine 
Spirit. Is it not written in the Seven Steps to the Clouds? 

Now compare this story of the past with the modern story 
of Chin Tsan-deo, a landed proprietor of Linyinghsien, in 
Honan, as related by the noble missionary, Madam Beinhoff, 
to the author. At the end of the last century he heard a 
new doctrine at a county fair, was interested, and inquired 
where he could hear regularly. He walked, once a moon, 90 
li to a China Inland Station, and at last put his name down 
for baptism. Then came the rebellion and massacres, 
and all the foreigners had to leave. He feared that he too 
might be attacked and killed, and was sad that he had not 
been baptized, for he might not win eternal life, and now 
there was no foreigner to initiate him. Although he had 
not been taught at the mission that baptism was necessary 
in order to attain salvation, he had so surmised. Now one 
day, as he was crossing the ferry, as he leaped ashore he 
missed his footing and fell into the water. “I am half-wet: it 
is a sign from God ; what hinders me that I baptize myself ? ” 
So, to the great amusement of the people in the boat, he sang 
a hymn and immersed himself 3 times; then went home, 
rejoicing in the thought that, if he were killed, he would go 
to heaven. But, on thinking it over, he began to doubt if 
all were quite right; it had begun with an accident, and he 
had not gone on purpose to baptize himself. So at last he 
took a day of special preparation at home with prayer and 
hymns, then went to the river and joined in a regular service, 
sang, prayed, immersed himself 3 times in the Name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Thus his heart was set 
at rest, and he found P‘ing An, a balanced heart. He entered 
into the spirit of his new faith, and at once set to work to save 
his friends and neighbours. He turned his front room into 
a preaching-hall, holding services each Sunday, and constantly 
praying that missionaries would return and open a proper 
Gospel Hall. After a while, the foreigners did return, and 
began to work at Yenchang on the railroad, so that Chin 
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had only 60 li to walk instead of 90; this, he said, was God’s 
goodness to him. At the first communion he wished to 
partake, and his wonderful story came out. After inquiry 
all difficulties were settled, and he was welcomed to the 
fellowship. His great work now was seeking for souls, and 
_ his farm work often was set aside that he might go to markets 
and fairs. One year his crop was exceptionally good, and he 
felt it to be the Great Lord’s provision that he might set aside 
to last him 8 years, while he gave his whole time to evangelis- 
ing. He proved most earnest in beating up people for worship. 
Then came the great proof of his life, whether his religion held 
at home. His wife died, and he married a young girl. Of 
course he was concerned for her soul, and it troubled him 
that she was fond of gossip. Once he thought that she was 
possessed of evil spirits, and he shut her indoors for 3 days, 
praying and fasting over her. This touched her, and she gave 
him less anxiety. Then he had a dream that much perturbed 
him. It was the Last Time, when the Seven Vials were being 
poured out on the earth; he saw his wife deep in a pit, and 
could not reach her, so he threw clods of earth at her to drive 
her out; she simply cowered down in the darkness; the 
floods came from the vials, and she was lost. In great 
anguish, Mr. Chin brought his dream to the missionary, and 
was immensely astonished that the exposition was against 
him, and not against his bride. “If you have a dog down 
a hole, and pelt it with stones, would that get the dog out ? 
Would it not be better to take a piece of meat and coax the dog 
up ? Your way of treating your wife is not answering; go 
home; use love and kindness, and coax her to become a 
Christian.”” Mr. Chin took the advice to heart, and presently 
won his wife. People were often amused at his earnestness, 
and laughed at him; but after his death his prayers were 
heard, and many people from his village and neighbourhood 
believed and declared “ he had infallible marks of the elect 
of. God.” 

Is Trouble to be Avoided by rainbow books and by magic 
pills, large enough though they be to slay an elephant ? 
Here on the mountain-top we saw this same contrast brought 
to a head one Sabbath Day. The Taoist priest burned incense, 
drubbed his gong, bowed before his image, and murmured 
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through a liturgy that he himself did not understand. At 
the same hour, in the same Golden Palace, was held a Christian 
service, when the ancient Scriptures of Western Asia were 
read in a tongue we all knew, when hymns breathing the 
aspirations and the joys of saints were sung, and when a 
brief address was given with sincerity and devotion of heart. 
When we had thus refreshed our souls and paid our homage, 
worship was offered also in Chinese, that all who had come 
hither for salvation might have the opportunity of hearing 
the True Message. No pandering to the senses by idol, drum, 
censer ; only the simple, dignified appeal. 

How shall we forget the welcome of these two men, their 
farewell as we turned at length to descend to the plain. When 
will the day come that the Taoist, so hospitable and friendly, 
will cease to live his artificial life and will cease to practise 
his antique ceremonies ? Here on the summit, the seques- 
tered summit, the lovely summit of Han Shan, shall not 
the drum boom out, the bells ring, to say that the Golden 
Heavenly Palace is dedicated to the worship of Him who is 
God of Mountain and River, Lord of the whole earth, that 
this is the Right Place to Worship in Spirit and in Truth ? 


Vv 


HENG SHAN, BLACK PEAK-OF-THE-NORTH, 
IN 5 SEPARATIONS 


** How lovely to compose literatures, and materials sufficient to illustrate 
the truth about this Mountain: not like those who only describe figure, face, 
and ornamentation.’’—Chia Hsiang of Sung-hua, Mayor of Tatungfu. 
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SEPARATION I 
BY INDESTRUCTIBLE CART 


Our pilgrimage enters on its last stage. Of yore, the Son 
of Han would cross the Hoang-ho by the great fortress, 
Tung Kuan, then make his way by the rutted wagon-road, 
east-north, the length of Shansi to Tai-yuan, over the Wutai 


ee 


HENG SHAN, OR PEI YO, THE NORTH PEAK. 
Constant Hill. 


Shan, through the Inner Great Wall, to the sacred city of 
Hun-yiian. But for the modern pilgrim the longer way 
round is the quicker way there, and once on the railroad, 
the journey through Honan to Chengchou is quickly made. 
Having joined the trunk line at that point, the train carries 
the pilgrim through Changtéfu—of which more anon—across 
Chihli to the Head Best Place (Peking). Then farther, 
instead of taking one of the 5 Great Post Roads which run 
297 
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out of North China into Mongolia, this pilgrim took another 
line which more or less followed the track of one of these: 
** A highway of immemorial reminiscence,” along which trains 
of camels paralleled the steel highway, on which our train 
of cars rumbled. 

Emperor Shun ‘“‘ was going to Héng Shan to give an 
offering, but he worshipped at a distance. The snow was so 
heavy that he was not able to arrive there.’’, Emperor Shun ! 


THE SEAL OF HENG SHAN: PEAK OF THE NORTH. 


He had double pupils to his eyes and originated the use of 
the cane for schoolboys ; what master would not have caned 
a boy who played truant and alleged the snow was a reason 
for learning at a distance ? Shun had originated the use 
of the whip in magistrates’ courts; what mandarin would 
have accepted the excuse of a suitor that he was storm-bound, 
and must transact his business at a distance ? And Emperor 
Shun was no mean traveller ; he was also deeply religious, and 
went to many quarters of his realm to sacrifice ; why did he 
flinch from his journey to Héng Shan, Peak-of-the-North ? 
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It was a bold thing for even an emperor to begin a new 
style of worship, only too likely to be exalted into a precedent. 
To worship, at a distance. Yet he was not left in doubt as 
to the way in which the Holy Mountain regarded the innova- 
tion. The sacred Yo projected a portion of itself to accept 
the sacrifice, at a distance. ‘‘ Suddenly a stone flew from 
Héng Shan and fell before the Emperor,” 140 li east-south 
of the main peak. It fell at Kiiyang. The Emperor was 
over-joyed, and at once ennobled the stormy-petra as An 
Wang, Prince of Peace. This was the stone which received 
the blood of the sacrifice when Shun worshipped at a 
distance. 

This story raises many questions. Was the original Héng 
Shan a volcano, ejecting a massy boulder some 50 miles ? 
Was the story a priestly fiction, to cloak a political change ? 
Héng Shan lies outside the Inner Great Wall, and has 
repeatedly been under alien rule. It is quite comprehensible 
that there were times when it was impossible for devotees 
to go there, and that then it was convenient to have another 
centre of worship, with some artificial link of connection. 
Was there not a time when Atlia Capitolina occupied the site 
of Jerusalem, and a 5-mile act forbade any Jews to draw 
near; did not Tiberias become the centre for every faithful 
Israelite? In the days when the Meccans expelled 
Muhammad, he strove to build up a new place of worship 
at Medina. When the Romans were too turbulent for — 
their bishops, Avignon became their refuge. May it be, then, 
that when the outer barbarians held all beyond the Inner 
Wall, Kuyang was taken as a temporary substitute for 
our real Héng Shan ? 

While we are not prepared to accept all this, yet something 
of this kind was suspected by certain Chinese scholars, for 
the 10th roll of the Annals leads off with the historic note: 
‘In the 17th year of the reign of Shun Chih an edict was issued 
- that a temple be established at Hunyitian. This must be 
considered glorious. For the mistake of a thousand and a 
few hundred years was thus corrected once for all.’’ If, then, 
the Annalist is right in his chronology, the genuine Héng 
Shan was inaccessible from, say, the Han dynasty to about 
A.D. 1660. Only when the Manchus from across the Great 
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Wall had conquered China was it possible for the Chinese 
conveniently and safely to go out again to the primitive 
Yo instead of the substitute within their borders. 

This is most suggestive. European pilgrims used to go to 
Nazareth; but when the Saracens made that too difficult, 
angels conveyed the house where ‘‘ the Mother of God was 
born from Palestine to the town Tersato, in Illyria; three 
years later it was carried again, by the ministry of angels, 
near Ancona; at length, by the will of God, it took up its 
present position on this spot,’’ namely, Loretto. This inscrip- 
tion is endorsed by Pope after Pope, as late as 1894. In 
view of this case, so well certified and so accessible, who will 
doubt that part of Héng Shan was really transported to suit 
the convenience of Shun? That pious old Emperor, born 
of a blind parent, lived on to the age of 110, when he was still 
on pilgrimage. How great are his merits! and not the least 
that he invented this telescopic worship ‘“‘ at a distance.” 
To-day it is easy to better his example, coupled up by 
radio, follow the chanting at Washington, or elsewhere, 
when the sermon begins, hold on, and switch off comfort- 
ably just before the collection. Shun was a_ public 
benefactor ! 

There is another point raised by this thousand and several 
hundred years’ gap in worship of Héng Shan, at the real 
Héng Shan. Who remembered, during the period, which 
was the original mountain ? This is important, as may be 
seen by what happened at Jerusalem in the year A.D. 326. 
The Empress-Dowager Helena excavated at a place pointed 
out to her by a Jew to whom the tradition had been passed, 
and found three crosses. The three were carried, one after 
the other, to a sick woman ; two did nothing, the third healed 
her. To make matters more certain, a corpse was exhumed 
and laid on the three successively ; the third recalled her 
to life. Moreover, and finally, the inscription was still 
attached to this cross. This is the important story of the 
‘* Invention of the Cross.’’ And this shows us the tests to be 
applied that we may be sure, after a thousand and several 
hundred years, the real old original and genuine Yo-of-the- 
North was located in Héng Shan ! 

To recapitulate. It seems fairly clear that the original 
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Pei Yo was in Shansi, and that sacrifices were offered there 
during the Three Ancient Dynasties. It was only after 
this northern territory was lost (to the Kitans in the 10th 
century ?) that sacrifices were definitely transferred to Ktiyang 
(in Chihli), Even then, the mountain near Hunyiian con- 
tinued to be regarded as the Sacred Mountain, and this view 
was asserted under the Ming dynasty. 

The Ancient Geography has a few remarks which seem 
necessary to be reproduced, with the Chronicles of Mr. Sun. 
** The Héng Shan? in Hunyiian-chou is 300 li from Ta-Mo- 
Shan; but these mountains are connected. The range is 
3,000 li, and the whole is called Héng Shan. Ta-Mo-Shan 
has often been regarded as the Pei Yo, North Peak. The 
Record of the Happy Land gives Héng Shan as 3,800 tsang 
in height, 20 lisquare. And The Record of Famous Mountains 
confirms the statement. That is to say, there is a range 
1,000 miles long, with two separate mountains 100 miles 
apart, each with some title to be called the North Peak. 
That which is more generally accepted, the mountain to which 
Wwe were journeying, is about 7 miles square, and 33,000 feet 
high ! As Mount Everest in the Himalayas is not that height, 
we do not feel easy, and certainly do not mean to climb to the 
top, but shall at some stage fall back on Emperor Shun, and 
worship at a distance! Elsewhere we have explained how 
mountain altitudes were measured. 

The Héng Shan has 5 names at different parts, all of them 
of good omen: Sun-tower, Blue Peak, Happy Mountain, 
Great Plenty, Flower Tower. At one time, as the Emperor 
Han Wu Ti had Héng for his personal name, he decreed that 
a synonym for this should be used, Chang, equally with Héng, 
meaning Long. (Héng and Ch‘ang mean “ perpetual, con- 
stant, or long in the chronological, not spatial sense.’’) This 
exhibits the difference of mental attitude : a Great Westerner 
is only too glad to get his name on a mountain or a city or a 
university ; he likes to be immortalised by geography; but 
the Oriental desires to copyright his name and prevent 
imitations. Can we imagine a governor of Rhode Island 


1 The following distances are taken from the TJ‘u Shu Encyclopedia: 
Héng Shan Pei Yo distant from Tai 1,500li; Hua, 2,100 li; Nan Yo, 5,800 li; 
Sung, 2,100 li; Peking, 700 li. 
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whose name happened to be Rhodes ordering that henceforth 
the State should be called Street Island ? 

Another title has real significance. A T‘ang emperor 
conferred on it the cognomen of Chén Yo, Defender Peak. 
This has no reference to the Féng Shui ideas that we have 
found prominent, but reflects the real military position: for 
the range lies between the two Great Walls, a clear sign of the 
frontier importance. On this, hear the lucubrations of T. T. 
Chang in his Comparison with Other Yo: 


‘“When we talk about springs, stones, strange things, 
plentiful products as standards for the measure of a mountain, 
Pei is not remarkable. But when we talk about strategic 
positions as Defender of city and state, the other 4 Yo cannot 
compare with this. Nan Yo is far south, and has no strategic 
value for every battle. Tung Yo is separate from the other 
hills ; cities look at it, but do not use it as a defender. When 
the capital was at Loyang, the chief defending place was 
Tiger Gate, not Chung Yo. When the capital was in 
Sian, the defender was Tung Kuan, not Hsi Yo. But 
Héng Shan is so great that it covers all Shansi, in the 
north, This range is near the frontier; when it is held 
there is strategical advantage, and the whole of China can 
be conquered.”’ 


What Mahan was for sea power, and Marshal Foch for land 
fortifications, that T. T. Chang was in his military estimates 
for the 5 Yo. 

There is another feature about the Pei Yo, more to the 
present point. Mr. Sun tells us above that it is 300 li from 
Ta-Mo-Shan. Now Fa-Mo in full is P‘u-t‘i-ta-mo, which is 
the Chinese way of writing Bodhidharma. This gentleman 
was the 28th Patriarch of the Buddhists in India, who, in the 
year A.D. 520, came to China, and died 9 years later at Loyang, 
where they still show the stone on which he sat and thought 
allday. It would appear that his fame spread far north, and 
his name became attached to this other peak in the Long 
Range. Christoforo Colombo in the flesh did not pervade 
the whole of North and South America, as might be hastily 
concluded by tourists in Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, 
and 15 other States, to say nothing of South America 
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and Ceylon. Ta-Mo-Shan, however, while it does not prove 
that the Indian exile dwelt there, does testify that 
‘** Boodism ”’ had its devotees close to thee Pei Yo of the 
Taoists. 

The Book of Miscellanies has the further note that the 
Héng Shan connects with the Jewel Flower Peak in the 
north, the Pine Tree Mountain in the east, the Spear Peak in 
the south. The artery of this Yo comes from the Shadow 
Mountain in Mongolia, downward through North Plain, to 
the west, to the east, to the Thunder House, the Book 
Precipice; then bends suddenly south and forms the 
Héng Shan, whence from the south it forms the Long 
Walk. Really this description, found also in the Yuan 
Annals, shows that the native geographers could give 
lucid descriptions. 

Our railroad cars took us through the Nankou Pass, with its 
5 Buddhas on each side the ‘“‘ Language Arch,’? which we 
described in The Great Wall of China, and delivered us outside 
the north gate of the mountain city Ta-t‘ung, home of the 
immortal Chang Kuo, at 8 o’clock one evening, when we 
found that 10 li remained to be traversed in some other way. 
The example of Shun surged up: should we see this Yo 
from a distance ? 50 miles behind mules was a consideration. 
But we nobly shunned temptation, and that night contracted 
with the cart owner for conveyance to the Holy Mountain, 
next day. 

While in Tatung let us state clearly that the Northern Yo, 
Héng Shan under the Sungs, was ennobled as the Great Holy 
Emperor Tranquillising Heaven. The Mings altered this 
title to the God of the Northern Peak, Héng Shan. It 
controls the Yangtze, the Yellow River, the Huai River, and 
matters connected with 4-footed beasts of burden. Not 
only did we contract with the cart-owner, but we also negoti- 
ated with the police, which resulted in the assignment of a 
detective. It would be a bad precedent if a stranger were to 
disturb the Yo. It were a simpler matter to tell off this 
redoubtable body-guard. 

The night was spent at Mr. John Gwadey Kill’s Inn of the 
Celebrated Flower. What between the subtle suggestion 
of the detective and the delicate hint in the name of our host, 
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there was everything to promise a lively Journey on the 
morrow. In due time there arrived one of the country carts 
with its massive, indestructible wheels, built to resist shock, 
not to minimise it, in charge of a Cart-officer. Down Horse 
Camp Street we lumbered, under wooden p‘ai-fangs, having 
their quinquennial repair and redecoration, into South-Gate 
Street. The city proper was bounded by the usual substantial 
wall, pierced by the Lock-and-key Mén (gate), whose name 
appears a deliberate reminiscence of the Pei Mén So Yueh, 
the Lock-and-Key-of-the-North-Door in the Great Wall. 
As we turned in the broad lane, closed at either end by 
strong doors, closed at the side by tall vertical stones, over- 
looked by the lofty walls, who could but remember how such 
barbicans had been in 1900 veritable death-traps for hand- 
fuls of Europeans? Tatung, then, was ministered to by 
a fine group of Scotch, Irish, English, Canadians, and 
Swedes; they sealed their testimony with their blood; 
but as on the Field of Perth, when one of the clan fell, 
there was always ‘“‘ another for Hector,” so here again, 
to-day, is a superb band devoted to the same work of 
benefiting the town. 

In the Nankuan we bore off to the left, and quitted the 
Southern Suburb by its east gate. Once beyond the strong 
fortifications of the walled city, there was a change, most 
welcome, to open tilled country. Threshing-floors told of 
an industrious farming population; avenues of newly 
planted trees provoked an inquiry which confirmed our 
opinion that Shansi has a progressive Governor. He has 
recently promulgated an edict that, every year, each head 
of a family is to plant a tree, and to tend those that he has 
planted. It is easy to hew timber, and all too seldom that 
the hewer remembers to prepare the way for future genera- 
tions by sticking in a sapling. All honour to the Governor, 
with his scheme of afforestation, and his proclamation to 
fear Three Things—the title, doubtless, reminding the people 
of Confucius. When the Governor has leisure to attend to 
other departments, we can confidently recommend that he 
hustle the surveyor of roads. Of course, the ground-plan 
was crooked; everyone knows that roads must respect 
family graves; but it does not follow that the surface need 


THE SPRINGLESS CART AT NO NAME INN NEAR THE TA HO ON THE 
ROAD FROM TA-T‘UNG TO HENG SHAN. 


Photo by Dr. W. E. Geil. 
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be so rough. Perhaps there is a subterranean dragon, whose 
_ spines have a little upset the conformation on top. If no 
vested interest of this kind has to be respected, something 
might be done to improve the comfort of the traveller. When 
the road seemed endless, it was a great comfort to recollect 
that the Héng Shan was called, in ancient times, The Constant 
Mountain. Come to think of it, that is a virtue expected 
in mountains. What more discouraging than a mountain 
that is not constant ? On our return a downpour of rain had 
added to the general variety, so that about half our mules 
were subterranean. 

However, all good things come to an end, and in due time 
we were decanted at Hunyiian, “‘ the octagonal city of water,” 
the Holy City of the Northern Yo, dedicated to water, 
so hospitable to pilgrims hither. It has manifestly been 
governed by some somnolent magistrate whose policy was 
summed up in Ki-jen’s classic phrase, ‘“‘ The policy of govern- 
ing by letting things alone.”’ Perhaps his title was Mi-Caw- 
Ber. There is a great deal of kinship in the bureaucratic 
class ; far away in the Philippines, it was the same perpetual 
‘*Mafiana” (To-morrow). What an upheaval when a man of 
another breed comes and in 5 years abolishes from the 
Canal Zone the time-honoured Yellow Fever, or in 5 months 
supplies Jerusalem with fresh water! What we found at 
Hunyiian was chiefly dust, for which the present efficient 
magistrate was in no way to blame. We paused in our 
advance, and proceeded to consolidate our position by master- 
ing the local details, with the help of a ‘‘ Teacher”? and a 
District History. Meantime, here is the story about Changté- 
fu, the town which the pilgrim on the orthodox route would 
have passed. 

The monks near Changté-fu decided to make a splendid 
image of the Buddha, and went round the country to collect 
bronze. At one place a rich family gave generously, bullion, 
rings ; and the monk was so pleased that he refused to take a 
mere cash which a slave-girl offered. The mould was made, 
the bronze melted, and run with due prayers ; but when the 
mould was broken, the casting was streaked and spoiled. 
No monk would admit any fault in his conduct, and they tried 
again, with worse results. A close examination of each 
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collector was made, and when this monk was found to have 
refused a gift, priding himself on the quantity and excellence 
of the bronze he had gathered, the reason of the failure was 
seen. An important deputation was sent with him to ask 
humbly for the despised cash, which was brought back in 
state. A third time the foundry was filled, and the cash was 
solemnly added with thanks for the love of the girl. And 
when the mould was broken, there was revealed the most 
perfect image, with the one cash brightly gleaming over the 
heart of the great Buddha. 


SEPARATION II 


OCTAGONAL HOLY CITY, METROPOLIS OF 
CHILDREN 


Ar other sacred cities we had found annals of the mountain ; 
but it seemed that the remarkable eclipse of this northern 
Shan for a thousand and several hundred years, and Shun’s 
precedent of worshipping at a distance, had obliterated all 
local history about it. At the time we were unable to secure 
a work devoted to the sacred mountain itself. This is not 
strange to an American, for we do not have books devoted 
to the Rockies, the White Mountains, the Laurentian System. 
But it was not quite as we had expected, after experiences at 
the other Yo. 

The next best thing was The Annals of Hun-yiian, the Holy 
City. After much inquiry, it was found that two copies of 
this work were owned by private residents ; and one of them 
was induced to hire out his copy for a few days. It proved 
to be well illustrated with pictures and maps, including 
excellent Chinese Star-maps. With the help of my Teacher, 
these were carefully examined, and an abstract made of 
everything that bore on the mountain. Later on, the exercise 
of some diplomacy and the expenditure of divers Mexican 
dollars converted us from being tenants into being freeholders 
of this all-but-unique set of volumes. Still later on I was 
able to procure the rare but worthy Annals of the Sacred 
Peak ! 

We were gratified to learn, from The Annals of the Holy 
City, that one hour’s walk might suffice to cover the level 
before the climb. Once upon a time 200 temples and shrines, 
together with abundant inscriptions, evidenced the numerous 
pilgrims, both public and private. Nearly every emperor 
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who came signalised his visit by conferring some title. or 
giving some new name, so that the nomenclature of the whole 
place has become singularly confused. _ 

Official visits seem to have ceased with the fall of the 
Manchus, but in the 5th moon gatherings were still held when 
the Annals were compiled. While nominally these had the 
religious motive at bottom, the annalist noted that it was 
needful to run theatricals at some of the temples, while some 
people frankly said they came up just to escape the heat of 
the plain. _ Let not the annalist of Hun-yiian be too despon- 
dent about decadent religion. Piety has always seemed to 
the old on the verge of disappearance ; but it has its root deep 
in the heart, and in every age men search after God. 

Of other information, much seemed to be of the same 
sort that was now familiar: sceneries of all kinds, curiosities 
of many kinds; let two suffice. ‘‘ In olden times there were 
2 springs of water, one sweet and good, the other bitter ; 
the latter is now dried up; the sweet water also dries up when 
a lawless fellow partakes of it’? ; perhaps this was the spring 
that our Western friend Tantalus experimented with. 
‘* Shih-tzti-tu abounds in egg-like stones streaked with 5 
colours.”” We have seen stones of this kind, out of which, 
indeed, marbles were made for the delight of boys. But 
these 5 colours! Do the Chinese recognise only 5, the 
greeny-blue, scarlet, yellow, black, white? Have they 
sense of secondary colours, such as orange and purple ? 
But these questions are really of a boomerang quality. 
We have been accustomed to talk about 7 primary colours, 
as seen in the spectrum of the sun, though why not 20 is not 
obvious ; and now our teachers tell us there are but 3, red, 
green, blue. At least the Son of Han was dead on the 
mark when he chose his red, yellow, blue. 

This district has always been vulnerable to foes from the 
north, so that questions of defence are much in evidence. 
In the days of the Yuan dynasty a celebrated armourer, 
son of Sun Kung Wei, lived here. 

In one year he made 280 suits of armour and gave them to 
the Emperor. Probably he had a factory with several under- 
lings, for this would not be a bad record for suits of cotton. 
Then he hit on a new pattern, perhaps being inspired by the 
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story of Pari-banu, who gave to the Caliph a tent able to 
shelter his army, but capable of being folded up and easy to 
carry. The son of Sun King Wei, like Ramses II, devised 
a style of armour that could be worn as armour, or could be 
folded and carried; presumably it was of a chain-mail 
species, so common during the Crusades, still used in the 
Sudan. In the 11th year of Chih Yuan he made a collapsible 
shield which greatly delighted the Emperor Shih Tsu, who 
rewarded the inventor with money and silk. Later on he 
was appointed General Manager of Weapons and Carpentry ; 
and in the 9th year of Yuan Ch‘eng he was further 
promoted. 

A certain Sun Wei, mentioned in history, made a “* warrior 
coat’ of “‘ tendons of hoofs and quills of feathers,’’ which, 
when presented to the Emperor, was tested as a target. When 
arrows shot from the most powerful bows did not penetrate 
the ‘‘ warrior coat,” the Emperor was highly pleased, but 
suddenly grew angry when, in reply to the question, ‘‘ What is 
most precious to you in battle?”’ his generals failed to mention 
the invention of Sun Wei. The Son of Heaven rewarded 
Sun Wei with the ‘‘ Stick-of-hospitality and a new name.” 
The Bible student is reminded of the White Stone, or tessera 
hospitalis, and a new name mentioned in the Patmos 
Letters. 

As art or skill was regarded as a gift of God, it is 
appropriate that here, at Héng Shan, the “ Protector of 
the North,” should be found inventive genius occupied 
with armour. 

Much is set down in the Records about the disuse of Pei 
Yo as a worship-mountain, and the possibility of its reinstate- 
ment. As a specimen of the local feeling, take the petition 
of Ma Wen Sun to an early Ming: 


‘‘ The emperors used to worship 12 Mountains, 5 of which 
were Yo; they also worshipped the gods of the 4 Seas, the 
god of the Yellow River, the god of the Yangtze: under the 
dynasties Chin, Han, Sui, T‘ang. All the Mountains, follow- 
ing T‘ang, north of the river, were lost. And in the Sung 
dynasty they could not be recaptured, so the Sung could not 
worship at Pei Yo: they therefore worshipped before the 
stone from Pei Yo. Now that the Ming dynasty has con- 
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quered these places, it is our duty to worship the Peak-of-the- 
North at Pei Yo. I pray your Majesty to regard this matter 
as of great national importance, to instruct the Governor to 
provide a sum from the tax at Hun-yuianchow to rebuild and 
repair the temples at Pei Yo; also to send imperial secretaries 
who may write inscriptions for monuments, that the next 
generation may understand what your Majesty shall have | 
done. And from this time on will your Majesty worship on 
the Mountain itself, correcting errors of many centuries.” 


This story is pathetically like that of Cuthbert, hermit, 
prior, Bishop of Lindisfarne. When the Danes made that 
part of the coast uninhabitable, seven monks carried about his 
bier, and wherever it rested, a church was raised in his 
memory. But always the halting-place was the head- 
quarters of the see of Lindisfarne, until the Danish calamity 
was over-past. And then Lindisfarne itself would have 
been reoccupied had not the Saint expressed, by a miracle (?), 
his preference for an inland site. 

At the end of our study of the Records of the City we 
examined the ‘‘ Kye of the Book,” and the introduction 
(or preface), brushed in the reign of Ch‘ien Lung, year Kuei 
Wei, 8rd moon and sealed with two seals at the ‘* Chih 
Pavilion,” by Chia Hsiang. Rather pretty name for the 
pavilion. ‘‘ Chih” is a felicitous plant, probably a kind of 
fungus, associated with long life. There is the same querulous 
tone about the usurpation of honour at Kiiyang, with the 
acknowledgment that at length the Yo is reinstated, and that 
the state visit of the imperial commissioner to sacrifice 
has prompted this new edition of the City Annals. For 
other matters, let a few extracts from the first preface 
suffice : 


‘* The Wu Yo are the leading peaks of all mountains, and 
the merit of Pei Yo is the greatest. Ta-t‘ung-fu is the gate 
of the capital, Pei Yo is the gate of Ta-t‘ung-fu. It served as 
the boundary to divide China from the barbarians. It looks 


1 The writers of the other ‘ prefaces ”’ are: 
No. 2. Kuei Ching-shun, dated 1763. 
3. Ho Ch‘i-chung, dated 1764. 
4, Chang Ch‘ung-te. 
», 5. Chao K‘ai-ch‘i. 
6. Ts‘ai Yung-hua. 
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like an ancient statesman, noble and faithful, defending and 
securing peace; it inspires awe in those who look at moun- 
tains. In general the face of a Mountain is rigid, rocky, 
and steep: its figure hollow, wooded, and beautiful: it is 
ornamented with gigantic buildings looming over the clouds, 
it has sons of dragons to control wind and rain, day and night, 
ying and yang, whale and godly tortoise. 

‘** But a Yo does not need this kind of quality. From the 
days of the Emperor Shun of the Yu dynasty, the name of 
the Yo was recorded in the chronicles. . . . But as it is 
difficult of access, very few persons have visited it. Even 
those scholars and officers who are always dreaming of travel, 
subscribed the landscape in literature and put it into poems 
and songs; but there are very few literatures about the Yo. 
. . . Itis beautiful to compose both literatures and materials 
sufficient to illustrate the glory of this dynasty and the 
truth of this Mountain, not like those things which merely 
tell of figure, face, and ornament.” 


Officer of Ta-t‘ung-fu, Sung Hua by name, who didst lament 
over the slowness of people to travel hither, the infertility 
of those who came, in literary matters; behold now, how 
from distant lands the fame of thy Yo has brought an ardent 
traveller, who peruses thy literature with appreciative zest, 
who proposes, when the dust drops, to tread in thy footsteps 
up the mountain-side, who intends in due time to subscribe 
thy landscape in literature of a distant people, that thy 
mountain, thy town, thy assiduity, may be honoured 
afresh. 


‘** Since the establishing of the temple [to Héng Shan in 
Hunyiian], the people of the district receive more and more 
blessings from the god of the Sacred Mountain, and are 
sheltered under the shadow of the peak. Rains fall in their 
season, the sun shines brightly, the people enjoy peace year 
after year. Calamities may have happened incidentally, 
but prayers have been answered effectively. Therefore the 
white-haired old persons, and the hanging-haired children, 
sing and dance without ceasing, for the happiness they enjoy. 
The civilisation of the people is being advanced. It is true 
that the god of Héng Shan has done more for us than for 
any other place.” 
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Obviously, then, the temple must be visited, and the gracious 
influences which radiate from the Yo must be absorbed here. 
Note that while Tai Shan has its Holy City to the south, Héng 
Shan has its Holy City to the north. It is expressly said 
in the ancient Annals that the beneficent power of the range 
overspreads all the area between Long Run and Witches- 
path; and one exuberant scholar goes so far as to say that 
it is Héng Shan which protects the capital, defends and 
supports the nation, so that what it had done cannot be 
paralleled by anything else. Our skin began to tingle as we 
drew near the temple; but the guardian influence, I regret 
to say, did not electrify us marvellously. 

As we passed beneath the entrance p‘ai-fang we began 
to realise that this old author wrote better than he knew. 
In this modern age the temple is increasing the blessings that 
accrue to this city, in a way he would hardly have expected. 
The Cart-officer, on the road, had given me some hint of the 
changes, and now they became very evident. Where once 
worshippers fell on their knees and offered prayers, accom- 
panied by incense, to the mud dolls, or with less superstition 
to the rock summits of Héng Shan, 10 li away from the 
octagonal city of the plain, now the areas are thronged by 
children who come to study. And they do not simply croon 
over the venerable Classics of Confucius and his commentators, 
they have a newer and a wider course of subjects, with 
teachers who are alert in the new learning. Our mule-driver 
had told us there were plenty of children in the town, and 
this temple accounted for the emptiness of some of the 
streets. Parents and young alike are seeing the value of a 
good education. 

We went to examine this new departure of the Héng Shan 
temple, or, as it is named on the map, North Peak Travel- 
palace. It stands naturally on the south edge of the little 
south suburb of the city, at the very outskirts. Between it 
and the city, the houses are packed closely ; but toward the 
Yo the country is open, so that worshippers leaving the temple 
would have nothing further to distract them. Over the 
entrance was the old title in large characters : 


‘*Great Virtuous Kune oF GREAT Bricut LicutT”’ ; 


FIRST P‘AI-FANG THE PILGRIM APPROACHES AFTER LEAVING THE 
MAGNET CHANNEL, FOOT OF HENG SHAN PEI YO. 
SHEN KONG Tey UN: 


** Divine Merit is an Aid to Good Luck.”’ 
Pholo by Dr. W. E. Geil. 
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and in the inmost building was a tablet with the vertical 
inscription : 
‘* NorTH 

PEAK 

HENG 

SHAN 

OLD 

Lorp.”’ 


Within the front yard, on a pailo facing the Yo, is a prayer, 
apparently addressed to the mountain itself : 


‘* PROTECT THE NATION, 
DEFEND THE PEOPLE.”’ 


But the new spirit is evident, not only in the disappearance 
of many idols, and of most pilgrims, but in the presence of 
many boys. Under the old title on the entrance pailo is a 
new announcement: ‘School holds sessions here’’; and it 
would seem that the demand is so eager, both day and evening 
classes have been arranged. Again, on the same pailo is a 
notice of the Natural Feet Branch Association, that supersti- 
tion and bad habits are to be cut off, smoking and drinking 
to be opposed. This can hardly be for girls, were it only for 
the reason that there is no girls’ school in this temple. Upon 
second thought, we conclude that a boys’ school is the natural 
place for a Natural Feet Association. Chinese mothers bind 
the feet of their little girls to make their daughters more 
attractive. Here is evidence of the steady moral pressure of 
the new ideas, appropriated already by some women, and 
enforced by them on general attention. If American women 
have done so much for sobriety and decency, what may not 
the Natural Feet Association do, both by public notice and 
private suasion, at home ? Meantime, the quadrangle was 
surrounded by class-rooms for boys, and made them a capital 
play-ground. 

The Cart-officer had led us to expect something of this, 
and said that, since the rise of the Republic, it is quite an 
ordinary thing for temples to be converted into schools. If 
this is going on as widely as he asserts, then indeed the old 
hopes are being fulfilled, and future blessings are still being 
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assured by these places. Scholars, from their very different 
standpoint, have confirmed my Cart-officer’s tale; they may 
regret the passing of the Classics, just as old Lafayette Alumni 
may; yet they see the prospect of a wider knowledge among 
the masses of the people. We saw other temples being ~ 
transformed. At Hua Shan we had the privilege of being 
boarded in a temple, which, by the way, is an ancient custom ; 
here, at the Holy City, several temples were appropriated in 
the same way. If, at first, the accommodation was offered 
to the pilgrims, now any wayfarer may hope for shelter. The 
Tai temple gave a picture that may be symbolic ; the priest lay 
a-dying, and his coffin was already waiting for him on the porch. 

We went to look at some of these temples. At one time 
there had been 200; the last edition of the City Annals 
mentions three-score ; but probably this included all in the 
rural districts as well as the city proper. The earliest of these 
seems to date from the T‘ang dynasty ; it stands on an isolated 
rock to the north, and is dedicated to music. In the Ist year of 
Tai Hoh, a man was resting on this rock when he heard sweet 
strains ; and as they ceased, there came a voice : 


‘*Q Music, Heaven bids you bring hard rain in the 6th - 
moon, on the 25th sun.”’ 


Then he heard the sound of invisible visitants departing. 
He returned home and told his people; the whole country-side 
turned out to gather in the crops, and by the day named all 
were safely housed. Then it did come to pass that the skies 
opened and the rain poured down. ‘‘ The Emperor heard of 
this, and built this temple.’’ Here is another interesting light 
on the power of music; that it has charms to soothe the 
savage breast is a fact well certified ; that it can draw rats 
and children, Hamelin had good cause to know, but it is 
a rather fresh evidence of its power that the very clouds 
would throng after it and rain their contents in gratitude. 

The Li roll proved to contain some liturgies, anciently used 
in similar connections. Was it that thanks were due to the 
god of the Yo for bountiful showers ? 


‘After the drought of summer we had no _ harvest. 
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Soldiers feared lest they should be disbanded, people feared 
they should stagger and drop into the ditch. So we prayed 
to the god, and he showed the truth of the saying, ‘ Where 
is prayer, will assuredly be the answer.’ Now we all rejoice 
with exclamation, and praise for ever. We bring our humble 
gifts to thank you. May you never weary affording grace, 
and grant that we may attain to the enjoyment of good 
fortune throughout many years.” 


While such a prayer befitted the common farmers, there was 
another dating from the time of Ming, couched in forms more 
suitable for those in authority. 


‘“* O god, defender of Tsao, who blew wind, who swallowed 
clouds, who setteth order and institutions, who art worshipped 
by nobles as well as common people, high in your Mountain, 
even to Heaven, mantled with pine trees strange of fashion. 

‘* All people are fed by you. 

‘* The spirit snakes march in line. 

‘** Defender of the North, answer our supplication. 

‘** Known from ancient times, you are highly honoured by 
the Emperor, and worshipped annually by the heavenly 
delegates of his Majesty. 

‘“ Now do I lead animals to your sacrifice: now am I 
happy as in Fairy-land. Therefore, instead of common rice, 
I bring vegetables. 

** Accept my inch-long truth.” 


Nor is that a mere literary composition : 


‘“* Under the reign of Ch‘eng Hua, in the year Mou-hsii 
(A.D. 1478) from the last moon of spring the Dry Ghost, or 
Drought-demon, was tyrannical. From that time to mid- 
summer no rain fell, and the land was burned naked for 
1,000 li; grass, wood, rice perished. 

** Vegetation was parched, and the crops withered. 

** At this time Li Ming, who had won his Doctor’s degree, 
and had worked up through Secretary, Finance-Commissioner, 
Provincial-Judge, was appointed Governor of the Province. 
When he came and found the people sorry, he sorrowed too. 
So he blamed himself, saying: ‘Are politics bad, that the 
people suffer? Is it because I misrule the province? Is 
it because the laws are corrupt? Is there any way of 
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remedying the condition ?’ Hoping to change the mind of 
Heaven, he zealously worshipped at the temples of the Hill 
and Stream deities who had the power of raising clouds and 
bringing rain. 

‘* But there was no response. 

‘* Within the district were none who knew what to do. 

‘* At last he came to the Governor and said,‘ Pei Yo is 
the Defender of the North; the god there has always 
answered those who prayed. Will the Governor lead us in 
prayer ?’ | 

‘“ On that very day the Governor washed himself, fasted, 
and lived outside his room. He wrote with his own hand 
his prayer, and appointed delegates to visit Héng Shan 
with it and with offerings. 

‘‘ In a short time sweet rain fell from the whole sky, and 
lasted 8 days. All parts of the country had such a soaking 
that wilted plants revived and drooping ones stood upright. 
All houses celebrated the prospects of a harvest. The 
Governor rejoiced that he could feed his Northern Army. 
How great is the work of this Governor for his people, and 
his nation! All the people said it was the good work of the 
Governor, but he gave thanks and credit to the god of the 
Yo. But I who write this think that even the god of the Yo 
is only authorised by the God of Heaven. ) 

‘No piety of the Governor, no rain. . . . Now, lest we 
forget his work, 

** I write this.” 


We had been attracted by some memoranda made by Chao 
Yu, who was enraptured by the Pink-peach-blossoms, 
covering the mountain right and left. ‘‘ My followers declare 
that the pine-trees are preserved by the god of the Yo; if 
cut a foot or even an inch, mischief will ensue. So nobody 
dare cut them.’ But some daring miscreant has dared 
meet mischief, for the pine-trees of to-day are but scanty 
remnants of what he described. He says that he first dreamed 
of the Yo, and when he came, found it was, indeed, as he had 
dreamed. Certainly it is difficult to credit “that the 
hollow remains, left by the stone which flew to Kiiyang.” 
And we did not think to verify this, for we had not measured 
the An Wang stone to see if it would fit. Nor did we decide 
to examine the rival claims of Upper and Lower Kuyang, 
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which latter was sacred during Yitian Ho’s time, say, A.D. 
806-820. 

A little to the north-east of the city is the Dragon’s 
Horn, on which the people erected a temple in memory 
of Madame Mang Chiang, the woman who wept so hard 
when Ch‘in-the-Terrible was building the Great Wall that 
part fell down ! 

From signs of the changing order, we strolled back thought- 
fully to our residence for the night. The other Yo had given 
little evidence of any decay of faith, but here the temples were 
manifestly passing unregretted. Northern Europe saw in the 
16th century many old monasteries emptied and converted 
to better uses: at Cambridge a nunnery was deserted by its 
inmates, and was turned to better account as a college for 
educating the young. We see this process actually under our 
own eyes in the vast Central Republic. But let us hope that 
education will not banish piety. The spirit of this prayer 
seems to be right: 


“You god, famous as the gods of the other 4 Yo, your 
home is in the Northern Provinces, there you govern your 
territory . . . your influence is great, wide, strong, broad.... 

** Look at the Peak, it is high, sudden, abrupt... . 

‘* Look at the Spring [water], it flows out like boiling water. 
Clouds rise, fogs come up, dews condense, rains fall. 

** All from you, god. 

‘* Therefore we people get harvests, and multiply our race. 

‘* This is the wonderful scene Under Heaven. . 

** Great Defender of both Hans and Huns. 

** Now our Emperor has investigated the custom of making 
offerings, and confers high title on you and builds temples, 
with outbuildings, and gates washed with blackness, redness, 
greenness, . . . and we offer you at regular times, and pray 
you when we meet calamities. 

‘* Why, at the present time, is harvest bad ? Why cannot 
people live calmly ? 

‘* Not only should us people feel sorry, but you, god, should 
pity also. 

** So I pray you. 

‘* Pray hear me. 

‘* Extend your wild spirit [good deeds]. 

‘** And your kindness to all living beings, so shall they have 
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good harvest and wealth. It is not only that we shall have 
this fortune, but you shall have glory. 

‘* Remember this prayer. 

‘* Be happy to receive our offerings.”’ 


Those who wish to read this Imperial Petition, which was 
presented to the god of the Peak-of-the-North, in the original 
Chinese ideographs, will find it recorded in Roll Ti, folio 54. 


SEPARATION III 
AN EVENING WITH THE RECORDS 


More and more good fortune! Not only do we possess one 
of only two sets known of certain important Hunyiian city 
annals, but we have, for an evening’s delectation, what is even 
more to the point. In the 28th year of Ch‘ien Lung, say a.p. 
1763, the Records of the Héng Shan itself were recut on 
wooden blocks, which ever since have been stored in the Chow 
Yamen—shall we say the county court house ? Apparently 
they have not been recut since, but when any call arose, 
the blocks were used to take off another impression. On 
the other hand, the compiler of 1763 preserves all sorts of 
earlier materials, including one fairly long treatise 200 years 
older, and a preface to a previous edition. It is like some 
cyclopedia, with 10 editions in a century, each preserving 
some valuable features from its predecessors. But the 
quantity of prefatory matter is most bewildering; fancy 
8 different introductions, 2 in autographs, one in modern 
script, and others in various antique writings. The whole 
body of the work is distributed under 5 rubrics; Ch‘ien, 
Yuian, Héng, Li, Chen. If we stop to understand these, it 
may repay us by a glimpse into the working of the Chinese 
mind. | 

These 5 words stand first in the first of the Five Classics, a 
book named Yi Ching. Let us pause to say that the Y7 
Ching, the first of the 5 Classics, is a treatise devoted largely 
to divination. Its language, as one would expect, is oracular 
and largely unintelligible, so that all sorts of theories have 
been constructed with regard to the nature of the work. 
The whole system is based on a group of 64 divided and 
undivided lines. 
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These 5 words are about the best-known sequence in the 
language. Just as in geography we rattle off Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, Australia; so when a Chinese toddler was 
prompted, “ Ch‘ien,’’ he would almost automatically respond 
““Yiian, Héng, Li, Cheng.’’ And, therefore, when the compiler 
of these Annals was trying to sort his materials, and knew that 
he must, of course, put them in 5 books, he adopted the idea 
of taking these 5 words as titles of the 5. 

Disregarding altogether this arbitrary division, only 
useful for mere purposes of reference, we find the following 
materials. Several ‘‘ real’? maps, with a note on the 5 Yo. 
Imperial Edicts, of the Reigning (Manchu) Dynasty, printed 
in red; especially an autograph of K‘ang Hsi. Records 
of Stars, with map of the heavens. (Here ends volume Ch‘ien.) 
Topography of the range. Records of names (of Héng Shan) 
and Sacrifices. Record of Enfeoffment, or Ennoblement. 
List of Temples. Products, Animals. Affairs, Streams. 
Notes from Various Sources. Hermits and Historic Sites. 
(All this extraordinary miscellany is comprised in the Yiian 
volume), the Taoist Classics, all digested by the magistrate 
at Hunyitian Cho, and making the Héng volume. Prayers, 
Monuments, Inscriptions, More Prayers, Records of Temples, 
More Prayers, Petitions, Prefaces, More Prayers, Diary of a 
Pilgrim, More Prayers—so is the Li volume filled. Poetry 
fills Cheng, and completes the work. 

As the real character of this compilation becomes evident 
we feel like a Scotsman with his eyes gleaming at the sight 
of a haggis. Perhaps we ought to be more like Jack Horner, 
as we retire to the most comfortable corner, thumb the leaves 
over, and every now and again get out a plum. From the 
ample pile of sheets we select some stories about women, and 
an old hermit, with a little appendix of omnium gatherum. 

Ho Shu-en, magistrate of Hun-yiian, and compiler of the 
supplement of the City Annals, has a large section, the 10th 
roll, on women, with the elegant preface: ‘* A pine is not to be 
compared with a peach; there is no resemblance between the 
whiteness of the snow and the colours of the sunset clouds. 
The inward beauty of a woman is exhibited by her righteous 
character, upholding that morality that benefits the human 
race. Therefore I am gathering biographies of the famous 
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women born in this district. I have made faithful record of 
878 women in this volume, and every word is true.” It 
is much to his credit and to theirs that he has found so many 
since the days of Ch‘ien Lung, and he closes his preface with 
the hope: ‘‘ May this record shed everlasting glory on their 
names and on our land.” 


‘* Mrs. Ching was 21 when her husband died. She threw 
herself on his coffin and wept unceasingly day and night for 
three years. When the days of mourning were ended her 
mother advised her to marry again, but she replied, ‘I am 
an unperished person; such as I like death better than 
anything else. Why do I live ? To serve the parents of my 
husband and to feed the child whom he left: besides this, I 
know nothing else in the world.’ Afterwards, in her poverty, 
she earned millet by sewing. The grain she gave to her son 
and her mother-in-law, eating the chaff herself. When the 
mother-in-law fell ill she stitched to pay the doctor, and at 
midnight would pray to die in her stead. With tears in her 
eyes, she taught her son: ‘I, as housewife of the family, have 
suffered the bitterness of wind and frost ; do you take courage 
to be good, and seek to be useful.’ ”’ 


She died at the age of 52, in the 5th year of Ch‘ien Lung, and a 
monument was erected to her memory. 

Mr. First Rain had 3 daughters, of whom the youngest 
was Miss Chao. At the age of 15 she became the secondary 
wife, or Tsao Shih, of Mr. Cheng of Kwangtung. He was in 
the Civil Service, and she therefore had to follow him to 
various strange places : 


‘* She helped him in all ways to profit the people and to 
solve hard problems. She sold her jewels for the love of 
others. Once the city was surrounded by robbers, and she 
kept asharp blade always with her. After the robbers were 
dissolved, Mr. Cheng said to her, ‘ What is the sharp blade 
for?’ She replied, ‘If there were some accident, do you 
think I would go with the robbers and ask to live ?’ 

‘** Afterward the city was beaten by thousands of robbers, 
and the city was broken open. Mr. Cheng drew his sword 
across his throat and died. She saw that his neck was 
bleeding, his head bloody: she wept, cursed the robbers 
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fiercely, sundered her belly with a sharp blade, and died. 
She was 28 years old. When the Emperor heard, he erected 
a stone monument to her memory.” 


There are many more stories of this kind. Apparently 
about 564 are in honour of women who preserved their chastity 
—that is, declined to marry again. We did start analysing 
the odd 314, to find what qualities in women were most 
appreciated by magistrate Ho Shu-en; but everything 
seemed to run to fidelity to a husband’s memory. It would 
be very interesting to find out what sort of women appeal to 
a woman chronicler ; and even more interesting to find out 
what sort of man appeals to her. What should we know of 
French life if there were no Mme de Sévigné to set alongside 
the Duc de Saint-Simon ? 

In the days of the Ta Ch‘ing emperors, when Yung Cheng 
was ruler, during his 2nd year the rain fell heavily in the 
autumn at Héng Shan, ‘‘ and water grew up suddenly ”’ 
in the city. The flood rose many tens of feet, and people 
climbed up by ropes to high places. Now there was a widow 
named Ho, living in the west city with her husband’s mother, 
‘‘for whom the sun and the moon had died.”? The poor 
blind woman could not escape, so Ho took her on her own 
shoulders and climbed on a short wall. As the water rose 
she talked and comforted her: ‘‘ Fear not, keep your virtue, 
live; if we die here I will not leave you.”’ Then, behold, the 
flood abated, and the water went down. All huts and houses 
had been swept away, except theirown. People said this was 
due to the devotion and fidelity of Ho. 

Kou Szé, or Mrs. Kou, lamented her departed Pa Tsu 
‘* until her body was very bony.”’ She broke words that she 
did not want to live, but the thought of her young son pacified 
her a little. The family was so poor that she worked the 
grindstone ‘‘ with her personal body,” while her son at her 
feet learned from her the Classics. When lazy, she whipped 
him, and when he cried she threw away the stick and adjured 
him, ‘‘I hope my son will be a scholar.’ ‘* All who heard,her 
had sour noses.”” To an old lady stricken with disease she 
gave pity, food, clothing. When her little nephew lost his 
mother ‘“‘she milked him,” as though he were her own. 
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Therefore in her old age she was rewarded by her son serving 
her with respect and carefulness. 

Now that women have had the pride of place, we turn over 
the rolls and find 5 hermits mentioned. Four are dismissed 
with no more than 10 times the space afforded to an average 
woman; but Old Fruit is a national hero, as well known as 
Robin Hood ; so we may take a few of the tales about him. 
They are not guaranteed by the personal inquiry of the 
magistrate, and indeed the one item that seems dated is about 
13 centuries ago. 

** Old Fruit ’? was a nickname for Chang Kuo. ‘“ He lived 
in the village of Hui-hsiang, P‘u-wu district of Héng Shan. 
He obtained a secret recipe for longevity.”’ Well, Old Fruit 
travelled on a donkey, which could bear him for thousands 
of liin one day ; when he took a rest, he folded up his donkey 
like paper and put it in his hat-box ; when he wished to ride 
on it he unrolled the donkey, spirted water on it from his 
mouth, and it became a donkey again. As the “ god of Pei 
Yo serves animals of burden,’’ this chapter seems to be an 
appropriate place for the far-famed story of the famous 
donkey. 

Old Fruit was often invited to court. On one occasion, 
when the Empress Wu invited him, he preferred to die, 
temporarily. It was the season of Great Heat, so “* his body 
was eaten by worms, which came out with bad odour.” 
Therefore, the Empress excused his attendance. A few years 
later he came to live in Héng Shan, but when a Secretary 
came with another invitation, from another Emperor, he at 
once “ breathed his last breath.’? So the Secretary ‘‘ fixed 
fragrance and offered supplication”—thatis, he burned incense 
and reported the matter to the Son of Heaven. The burning 
incense was a good sanitary precaution after the previous 
experience. A 8rd invitation was sent by two Secretaries, 
being an autograph letter by the Emperor, and officially 
sealed. This was accepted by Old Fruit, who was borne in a 
sedan-chair, and visited by dukes. He did not answer the 
Emperor’s questions, would eat nothing, and held his breath. 
But drinking touched another chord, and while he remarked 
that he could drink only two quarts of wine, an apprentice of 
his could take 10 quarts. On the Emperor’s request, he 
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too was summoned. He suddenly flew down into the midst, 
seeming about 16, a very fine-appearing boy. The Emperor 
was very pleased to see him drink one large jug without 
intoxication. When the apprentice had drunk about 10 
quarts without intoxication, Old Fruit remarked, ‘* Don’t 
give him any more, or some will leak out.”? This only caused 
a smile on the Dragon Countenance, and Ming Huang (the 
familiar appellation of Hstian Tsung, the Emperor), pressed 
him to take more. Suddenly the wine began to well up 
through the top of his head and flowed down on the floor, and 
at the same time the boy was transformed into a golden 
goblet. The Emperor and his ladies were both startled and 
amused when they found that the Taoist apprentice had 
disappeared, and that only his golden goblet was standing 
before them. On examination, it was discovered to be a goblet 
from the Hall of Collected Worthies (where this exhibition 
took place), containing exactly 10 quarts. 

After many other adventures, the Emperor took him 
hunting ; but when near Hsien Yang he caught a deer and 
ordered the cook to dress it. Old Fruit said, ‘‘ This is a hermit- 
deer, more than 1,000 years old. It was caught by Han 
Wu Ti when I was with him. When Wu Ti let it go, he affixed 
an inscribed copper plate to its left horn.” MHstiian Tsung 
demurred that, during such a long period, it must have been 
captured by other hunters; but Old Fruit pointed out a 
copper plate about 2 inches wide, just beneath his left horn, 
apparently a charm to protect from all but Emperors. 

Hstian Tsung doubted the story as to Han Wu Ti, and asked 
the date of the hunt. Old Fruit at once told him, 853 years 
before ; the astronomers were called upon to count the years, 
and they reported it was correct. At length the hermit 
begged leave to retire, on the ground of sickness and old age, 
so the Emperor gave him 800 rolls of silk and sent him back 
to Héng Shan. Years afterwards he sent him another invita- 
tion, but Old Fruit had had enough of courts. He died, and 
was buried by his apprentices ; later his corpse disappeared. 
In his honour the Emperor built the temple of the Red Cloud. 

That all took place in the Tang dynasty. 1,000 years 
later, in the Manchu dynasty, Li Yu, ‘‘a care-free man,” 
after failing in his examinations, travelled a thousand li ‘“ in 
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wind and snow,” to reach Héng Shan. He was famous for 
8 things, drinking ; gambling, humour ; and wrote 3 books, one 
of which was 4 Discussion of the Footprints of Chang Kuo’s 
Donkey. So Old Fruit held his own through the centuries, 
and modern literature still mentions his name. Li’s other 
books carried tasty titles, The Story of 83 Pine Trees, and 
Boiling Snow at Night. Evidently he possessed original 
traits, for he named his room in the monastery Precious 
Leaf, sang pathetic songs when drunk, which made his 
listeners cry; “‘ liked his mother” and back home. 

Chu Wan Pao has a chapter on Explanations of Doubts 
about Héng Shan. Strange to say, he expresses his own 
doubts about some of these details as to Old Fruit’s donkey. 
“It is my duty, since I am in office at Tat‘ungfu, to give the 
truth about the Mountain.’ Let us, then, turn from the 
immortal untruth, and take the following. 

Again and again emperors worshipped, not at a distance 
but by deputy, sending an officer of the guard to offer this 
prayer: 

To the honourable god settled at the north, 
Governing over the north, 
Coinciding and connecting with the Mao star, 
Ruling over the territory of Han. 
By the appointment of Shang Ti, the Supreme God, 
d by your own fidelity 
I am Emperor. 
I now send a special officer to pay my earnest sacrifice. 


I shall be honoured 
If you will accept it. 


One method of arranging soldiers is called The Snake of 
Héng Shan, with two heads and one body. [If one head is 
. struck, the other head will save it ; if the middle is struck, the 
heads will save it. So sayeth the Professor of Tactics, Sun 
Tzu, as quoted by the local authority. Sun Tzi, in his Art 
of War, mentions the Shuai-jan, a snake that acts suddenly 
or very rapidly. The northern Yo was early regarded as the 
Defender, therefore a snake found there would be regarded 
with reverence. , 

The name Héng Shan is not known to have been changed 
until the reign of Wen Ti (179-157 B.c.). The change was 
then made to avoid the use of Wen Ti’s personal name, which 
was Héng. The same thing occurred again in the Sung 
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dynasty, in the reign of the Emperor Chen Tsung (a.p. 998— 
1022). 

Other names for the Héng Shan, Peak-of-the-North, may 
be noted: Canon of Shun, Pei Yo, Tribute of Yi, Héng 
Shan, Chou Ritual, Guardian Mountain. In the Tang 
dynasty, Ytian-ho period (806-820), its name was changed to 
Guardian Yo, River Classic, Great Yo. Also in the 4th 
century A.D. it was called Destiny Yo, and Hill of Luxuriance. 
According to the T‘ang History, Héng Shan was officially 
entitled Guardian Yo in A.D. 820, and the first peak temple 
erected at Kiiyang. 

Finally, we reached the preface, the original preface written 
by Wang UHsiin-ch‘u, who adopted the six-4 measure, with 
sentences of 6 and 4 words alternately. This refinement of 
poetry—or, is it prose ?—-we cannot attempt to reproduce, but 
we can give the gist of his opening paragraphs : 


‘* It is heard that the heavens open the chaos of the universe. 


The 5 Yo together support the earth. Shansi and Shantung, 


Shensi and Honan, are all in the high north. So Héng Shan 
is as weighty as Tai Shan, Hua Shan, Nan Yo, and Sung Shan. 
From the time of Yu-yii, the Emperor Shun, this Mountain 
was worshipped yearly on the 15th sun of the 11th moon. 


The territory in which the mountain stands was under Chinese 
suzerainty for several hundred years, as we previously pointed 
out, but was lost owing to the Tartar invasion under the Later 
Chin dynasty (936-947), and under the Sung dynasty passed 
to the Mongols. Hence the tale of the Flying Stone. We 
have not lost faith in the Annals : 


‘‘ There was no visitation of Héng Shan by the Emperor in 
the winter . . . the great scholars who with poetry atop the 
Mountain have asked me, poor scholar, to write at home. 
I have scanned The Records of Waters and other geographies 
with care. I have collected traditions from old men on the 
hills; when I hold my brush my thinking is more than my 
writing. 

‘* Yet I have finished. 

‘‘ If some great man had his pen large as a beam to write 
his pearl words for me, my worn-out broom would be hidden 
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away in the flowery clothing, and the spirit of the Mountain 
would shine for ever.” 


We laid down the Records with a sigh, and laid ourselves 
down for the night, expecting an awful nightmare from the 
extremely indigestible literary fare upon which we had fed. 
The morrow should see us breasting the mountain and 
questing for ourselves. 


SEPARATION IV 
ASCENT THROUGH THE BROOK OF GOD 


THERE came at length a June day, when neither dust nor 
clouds obscured the view, and it seemed a fair opportunity 
to undertake a closer acquaintance with the Héng Shan itself. 
The inn-keeper also assured us that it was a Lucky Day, 
and, however little this might mean to a westerner unversed 
in geomantics, yet for the escort this meant there would be 
no forebodings. Imagine a sailor invited to sail on Friday 
the 18th, and you can feel that, in case of emergency or acci- 
dent, he would be hardly reliable. So it was good Féng Shui 
for our caravan. 

It certainly was for a mule, who was to be a central figure 
in the expedition. Something prompted us to have the 
saddle removed, when 7 different sores were revealed. The 
muleteer had no objection to this, and diplomacy was neces- 
sary ; had there been 5 that would have been a pious number 
for the journey, but 7 was anumber that augured ill—at least 
for the mule and rider. So a fresh mule was produced and a 
fresh saddle was fitted. 

We later enjoyed reading the Diary of Yang Suh Chen, who 
was local magistrate of this district when the Governor of 
Shansi came round on a tour of inspection. Yang had to 
escort him through the district, and to his gratification, the 
Governor wished to ascend the mountain, so that Yang had 
the opportunity he had long desired. There was no rush or 
hurry; the governor went on horseback, and “I led his 
horse.”’ Yang was always ready to converse, give informa- 
tion, receive orders. The diary would make a first-rate 
guide-book. 

As we did not hold the rank of Governor, we could not 
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command the services of the magistrate to hold the mule’s 
bridle. But at last we had a fairly imposing caravan, quite 
in keeping with the frontier nature of the district. A guard 
of soldiers gave a military and official character to the 
expedition, and the civil side of life was represented by a 
detective. Whether he was to scan any beggars and deter- 
mine their true status, we never found out, for in great 
contrast to Tai Shan, we met none at all on our trip up 
Héng Shan. It is only now that it occurs to us, they may 
have known better than to allow themselves to be seen by 
a detective. 

Consequent on the varying delays in equipping the caval- 
cade, the sun was well up and the watch registered 5.40 when 
we filed out from the Inn of Immortality for the 10 li march 
on the level. The road was as commonplace as could be 
imagined ; no enlightened Governor had ordered avenues 
here ; no pailos, p‘ai-fangs, hexagonal gateways or memorials 
of any kind, spanned the path. After 8 li—there are no 
li-stones here, nor guide posts—we reached a turning to the 
mud-village of the T<angs, identified from Yang’s Diary 
as the Crockery Cave. Mr. Yang had felt his heart warm 
when he saw a few features reminding him of his distant 
home in Szechwan: steep sides to the ravine, water pouring 
down like a sluice and cascading over little obstacles. This 
stream had damaged the road, and a benefactor, who had 
repaired it, was rewarded by the grateful inhabitants of Tai 
Kou with a tablet, which we had approached hopefully to 
find some historic message. 

The watered mule now turned west-north, and filed into 
the first of a chain of ‘“‘ Cilician Gates,’’ gorges through which 
a seasonal torrent was due to find its way; at this season 
it was largely out of action, but the road by its condition 
betrayed how vehement it could be. The second gorge 
had a second tablet to honour a roadmaker, who hailed from 
Great Pottery Village ; but some jealous rapscallion from 
a rival village had chiselled out the name. This is the sort of 
vandalism that will discourage any future benefactor. The 
road, at best, is none too flourishing, and the pilgrim industry 
will take a lot of reviving. 

As we emerged into a little open space, and paused to 
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survey the mountain, standing out from the rest of the chain 
by its grey hue, we realised with a start that we were pursuing 
the course of the Brook of God. Presumably, this title 
is due to its taking its rise in the Holy Mountain, but the 
name is a cheerful reminder of the optimistic and religious 
nature of the people. Next came the third gorge, known 
as the Waterwheel Canyon. The people have always under- 
stood the value of water power, and we looked with interest 
for the power-house, to see what the wheel turned ; we hardly 
expected an electrical installation, such as even the negroes 
of Alabama equip to drive little cotton-mills ; but we did 
think it possible there was a set of stones for flour. The 
name, however, seems to be all that is left of the water- 
wheel ; if a flood swept it away, there has not been enough 
enterprise to restore it. 

At one point the gorge widened, and we saw some curious 
lattice work and curving roof clinging to one side of the 
rocky cliff. We naturally expected it to be part of the 
mill machinery, and were much surprised to find it was the 
Hang-in-air-temple. Next day we found something about 
it in the Yiian roll. 


‘* The Air-temple is situate in the Magnet Channel, which 
is the entrance to the North Peak. The distance between 
the Pei Yo and this place is more than 15 li. 

‘‘ It is very steep to come up to, without steps. 

‘The Temple-tied-up-in-empty hangs alone in the Gorge- 
of-porcelain, and gets scarcely any sunshine. 

‘* It contains many shrines, and is the abode of ex-riding, 
sword-bearing immortals. 

‘* The construction of the temple is artificial and beautiful. 
Looking over the south side, the scene is like a great ocean : 
only birds can fly, or monkeys climb, over.” 


This reference gave us the key to another statement, that 
had seemed puzzling, about the Magnet Channel, though it 
gave no clue to the name, and our watch kept such excellent 
time that it did not seem likely that any magnetic cliff was 
ready for action. The channel is artificial, constructed under 
the Wei dynasty by the Emperor Tao Wu Ti. In the Ist 
year of T‘ien-hsing (A.D. 397), he had been warring in the 
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district, and he halted at Héng Shan when on his return to 
his capital, and decided to cut a road to it from the Iron 
Gate, for which he detailed 10,000 men. Maybe his engineers 
misapprehended his orders, and started a tunnel or subway. 
It is not surprising that some discontent evinced itself among 
the soldier-miners ; ‘‘ after a few years there was a Héng 
Shan earthquake, and he was assassinated.” 

An ancient record says: ‘“‘ Tao Wu Ti having conquered 
the province of Yen (Chihli and part of Manchuria), wanted 
to return from the north of the mountain range to P*‘ing- 
ch‘eng. So he detailed 10,000 of his soldiers to bore through 
Héng Range and build a straight road a total distance of 
500 li. This was the origin of the gorge.” 

The sides of the canyon were steep and rocky, but the bed 
was silt, a depth only conjectured. What the Brook of God 
would do in spring freshets was easily to be guessed; what 
a caravan would do was quite obvious: it would stay at 
home. And yet this would be only modern laziness, for at 
the narrowest part our attention was caught by square holes 
in the vertical cliffs, and we came to the conclusion that once 
upon a time timbers had been socketed in these, and a high- 
level roadway had existed, beneath which the torrents might | 
foam at their impotent pleasure. This device is common in 
Switzerland, while a famous gorge at Launceston, in Tasmania, 
shows that the idea has occurred in many parts. Our pre- 
decessor, Yang, had actually seen this. “In the east part 
of this Brook of God was a road made straight on rocks with 
wooden bridges, a wooden balcony much the same as in 
my homeland. In the valleys are holes with several thousand 
trees laid across, nearly worn out.’? That is the misfortune 
of this part, that, when a place wears out, there is no regular 
way of repairing it. Ten thousand soldiers might do the 
job, and it would be better for them than military drill. 
A magistrate would be content to get the appropriation and 
pocket it, squaring the inspector, who would certify that all 
was well. Since the days of Mr. Yang, the elevated roadway 
has disappeared entirely. Who can wonder if pilgrims have 
fallen off ? There needs to be a Héng Shan Improvement 
Committee, to restore the roads, and advertise freely that no 
pilgrimage is complete without visiting the North Yo; a 
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turnstile in the Magnet Pass would pay interest on a building 
loan, and finance a sinking fund for the capital. A little 
Yankee enterprise is needed here. 

From another standpoint, the very difficulty of this pass 
has been turned to account, and it has been made a feature 
of a strategic frontier. ‘‘ It is said that in the Sung dynasty, 
three places like this were occupied by the armies to defend 
the nation.” A mountainous land of this kind enables one 
to draw military traces. The outer Great Wall is to the 
north, and the inner Great Wall is to the south; and these 
betoken the various fortunes of war. We have noticed 
already that in the 8th year of Hsi Ning, the Sung Emperor 
(A.D. 1075), the Kitans sent out an embassy demanding that 
the watershed of Héng Shan should be their boundary, and 
to the rage of many patriots, the demand was conceded, 
the frontier being withdrawn more than 200 li. But 
humiliating as this was, perhaps the strategic defencibility 
was greater on the new line, for we read that General Nin 
was able to guard the 3 gates (probably Passes) with the 
army at his disposal, and for half a century longer the northern 
barbarians were kept at bay. 

From the narrow pass we deployed into cultivated land, 
whence another mountain appears as a distant green pyramid. 
Here were two shrines ; on the east the god of Fire is housed 
in a mean shanty, on the west is a deified warrior, Kuan, 
to whom at first only plain memorial stones were erected, then 
small temples. 

Two li across this fertile belt, and on ‘“‘ the eastern precipice 
of the Tai water, was a pailo, very tall and big, with golden 
colour 4 characters, High Mountain Look Stop.” It seemed 
admirable advice, though somewhat reminiscent of the 
warnings at crowded crossings. We not only stopped and 
looked with our personal eye, but directed the eye of the 
camera to perpetuate the memory of the beauty spot. This 
is the official entrance to the Pilgrim Way, entitled Yo Yiian 
Men, the Distant Gate of the Yo; hitherto we had been on a 
merely secular road, traversed by ordinary travellers. 

Curiousthat the sacred road seemed less attractiveand more 
industrial. True, the Rose of Héng Shan, blooming in great 
beauty, first extorted our admiration, and then the ‘“‘ Divine 
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Protector,” a herb which grows on Héng Shan. “ If hung 
up on a house door, and anybody happens to pass that way 
at night, the herb will bark at him.’ We did not see this 
vegetable dog, but it is set’ forth in Roll Yiian, folio 14. For 
3 or 4 li the road wound sharply and rose steeply, giving 
splendid views of the ridges, slopes, precipices, valleys. 
But the range is rich in coal, and we constantly met pack- 
donkeys, laden with heavy burdens of “‘ portable climate.” 
The mines have been worked for centuries, and are mentioned 
in Mr. Yang’s diary. It is a strange mixture, pilgrims and 
coal-mines. And yet was it not in the great pilgrim district 
of Jarrow that George Stephenson made his first acquaintance 
with mines, railways, and evolved his steam locomotive ? 
Is not the great heritage of Cuthbert so seamed by coal- 
hewers that the revenues of the Durham see are the stand-by 
of the English bishops ? Is not the southern centre of Canter- 
bury learning that coal will transform its vicinity ? 

The path grew more winding, more steep, more narrow, 
until after 7 li the Old Grandfather Temple invited us to 
recollect that it was the locality for ceremonial washing and 
change to sedan-chairs for wealthy pilgrims. A temple 
dedicated to the Mings assured us we were 10 li from the 
summit. Every accessible patch of soil is cultivated, and 
where this is impossible herds of sheep are sent out to 
transmute the herbage into wool and mutton. It is a change 
from bye-gone days, for even on the steep shelves abandoned 
to-day to these sure-footed animals may be seen the little 
shrines once frequented by pilgrims, or the entrances to rock- 
rooms once inhabited by hermits. Here and there can be 
seen masses of masonry completing the foundations needed 
for towers and temples. ‘* Arbours of wind and buildings 
of dew.”” But who comes here to-day ? 26 places are listed, 
but who visits them? At the main temple only 4 priests 
find precarious subsistence, partly as priests taking fees for 
their spiritual services, partly as refreshment caterers supply- 
ing material wants, partly as showmen with a museum within 
and a landscape without. We found the mountain-air keen 
enough to enjoy a blanket at the foot of the wall. 

A useful well is here, with a natural and automatic governor 
to its water-supply. If there are no pilgrims, it runs dry ; 
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if few, it has a little water ; if many, enough for all. We did 
not fee the priest to examine his mechanism, wondering 
whether the facts ought to be stated the other way round. 
If there is no water, no pilgrims ; if a little, a few; if plenty, 
they are plenty. 

What further can be said of the road? Mule-track it is at 
best, a mere bridle-path onwards, kept in some sort of repair 
at the dangerous places, but whether by the owners of the 
coal-donkeys or by the priests, there was no tablet to say. 
Past the place where Old Fruit tied his donkey; we did not 
stop to see if it was folded away in some part of the trunk. 

The temple of Tuh Yih is no longer attractive, but on the 
‘*‘ loins of the Mountain”’ there is wider space, where every 
traveller pauses again. Our literary cicerone, Mr. Yang, 
was so overjoyed by the singing of birds here, the murmur 
of the spring, the ruddy clouds over the pine-trees, that for a 
moment he thought of being a hermit here, especially when he 
heard that the food supply for hermits was largely solved by 
coloured stones at the foot of the cliff. The famous 5-colour 
stone is in a cave here; it was used for making immortality 
pills, but apprentices to the trade fell off, the store is ruined, 
and we did not even enter the cave to look. The sunshine 
seemed a better place for lunch to be eaten. 

A hundred paces farther is the temple of Tsung Yuen, 
chief of all the temples on the Yo. It faces south, so, by a 
glance to the left, can be seen the mountains of Wu Tai, which 
some local patriots declare are kneeling to the Defender Yo. 
One side accommodates grey pines. On the cliff side are 
tablets, commemorating visits of Emperors from the days 
of Yao and Shun; of these there is very little variety, and 
nothing like the detail that is recorded at some of the other 
Yo. Two votive inscriptions may suffice : 

Prayer to Héng Shan, by the Emperor Ch‘ien Lung, in the 
37th year of his reign : 


‘* God of Héng Shan standing in the North as Guardian 
of the Divine Capital ; 

‘* Thou hast put thy throne in the constellations Pi and Mao. 

‘‘ The great broad plain extending to the sea is thy skirt 
and the river is thy girdle. 

‘* Beautiful flowers and strange herbs grow beside thy seat. 
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‘* Thou hast made grottoes in the midst of coloured clouds, 
to be residences for those who can approach thee. 

‘* Now on the birthday of the merciful Mother of the 
Emperor, I sincerely beseech thee, O thou god of Héng Shan, 
bestow all thy blessings on her. 

‘* May her glory be as prominent as thy seat, the North 
Mountain. 

‘* May this sacrifice be associated with the blessing of the 
god,” 


Prayer to the North Peak by the Emperor Ch‘ien Lung, 
year 41, moon 6: 


‘*O god the Defender, 
**'Thou hast defended the Yellow Plan [political arrange- 
ments of the nation], 


‘* And thy protection has surrounded the Purple Pole [the 
throne]. 

** As high as the sky is thy dignity. 

‘“Thou art worthy of the spirit of the constellations Pi 
and Mao. 

‘* Like a hero thou standest in the North as Guardian of 
the Capital. 

‘* Through thy immeasurable strength the safety of the 
country can be secured for ever. 

‘* Now the two-placed Chin Chuan are conquered. 

‘* Hostility has ceased. 

‘* Immense exploit is accomplished. 

‘‘ Shields and spears are withdrawn [peace]. 

‘* All of which results from the blessings of the god. 

‘* The ceremonies of offering oxen and exhibiting precious 
stones have been publicly observed, which indicate our grate- 
fulness for the miraculous help of the god. 

‘* According to the ancient form this prayer is offered with 
great reverence. . 

‘* May it be accepted as a fragrant odour.”’ 


In the 35th year of the reign of Chia Ch‘ing, in the 9th moon, 
and on the last'sun of the moon, went Sung Yi, magistrate 
of Ta-t‘ung, to Hun-yiian, accompanied by 4 persons. This 
expedition took place in a.p. 1556. The Emperor wanted 
some Chih (the felicitous fungus I have previously spoken 
about), but search for it on Héng Shan at Kii-yang was fruit- 
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less. Then the Emperor suggested that the party should try 
the Héng Shan at Hun-yiian, consecrated by memories of 
Shun. The 5 were all men of Shensi. 


‘* ‘We went to the temple of the Yo, ate vegetables, and 
passed the night. In the next moon, and in the middle of 
the moon, we offered offerings and prayed to the god... 
after ordered soldiers to hunt for Genuine Chih [a growth 
larger than a mushroom] in the whole Mountain and Valley 
of Yo. 

** At last 12 Mysterious Chih roots were secured. They 
were without fault, perfect specimens of Mysterious Chih. 

‘* They resembled Cloud Embroidery. 

‘I presented them to the Governor, who presented them 
to the Emperor. 

‘* Then year by year I obtained the Mysterious Chih easier 
than the first time. But the shape of the Chih is different, 
not so strange as before. 

‘* It is generally believed that Mysterious Chih confers the 
blessing of long life upon those who eat it.’’ 


Ten years later, Sung Yi was transferred to Tai-yuan-fu. In 
travelling he passed through Hun-yiin Chow. ‘I ascended 
the Mountain again, and remembered the time I prayed here 
was 10 years already. . . . So I write this record and inscribe 
it on rock.” 

That was interesting. To gather Mysterious Chih and 
send it to the Emperor meant, of course, that Sung Yi 
would be promoted, and he was, from Ta-t‘ung to Tai-yuan-fu. 
We should like a copy of the prayer which he offered on the Yo 
during his first visit, and also we should like to know if he 
prayed the second time. 

Two or three li beyond the temple, westward near Tiger 

. Wind, is a red gate, giving access to the Office for Meeting 
Fairies. We had not given notice, nor made any appoint- 
ment, and there was nothing to be seen but variegated stones. 
Then came a rock-room, the Cave of the Heavenly Art, to 
which a pathetic story attaches. Many people, during a 
rebellion, fled here and hid themselves in an inner part, 
walling up the narrow passage. They were only too success- 
ful; the soldiers searched the outer cave, and not having 
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taken our precaution of bringing a detective, they did not 
detect their retreat. But it was long afterwards, when a 
friendly search was made, the stones were unbuilt, the passage 
opened ; it led to an empty cave, debouching on a precipice up 
which none could ascend. There was no message left to 
explain, and all that could be conjectured was that the secret 
door had jammed, or the mortar of the wall had hardened, 
so that the refugees had been unable to free themselves. 
Faced with the alternative of slow starvation or the precipice, 
they must have chosen as did the last defenders of Masada 
or some of the Waldensian caverns, and have leaped to 
destruction. 

The summit of the mountain is left to nature, especially 
cows. A visitor records his impressions. 


‘* After we drank a cup, we sat in silence ; we forgot our 
bodies were of this world. 

‘* Then we watched the sun set; the whole range was 
shrouded in red mist, the western cliff stood sheer with 
temples and towers so magnificent they resembled the pearls 
of Buddha. 

‘* Truly it was a castle in the air. 

‘* Many monks were reading their books; they offered us 
tea. 

‘* They seemed like people of a by-gone age, and I deemed 
myself transported by by-gone years. 

‘*'When we returned it was three hours after midnight, 
the moon shining brightly.”’ 


We ourselves found the age so by-gone that monks had 
deserted the topmost levels, and we were content to retrace 
our steps at a more reasonable hour, after viewing this faded 
simulacrum of past glories. 


SEPARATION V 


FROM THE INN OF IMMORTALITY TO THE 
BLACK GATE 


DREAMS may be wonderful, but interpretations are more 
valuable. So felt Pharaoh and Nebuchadnezzar, so felt all 
the pilgrims here who pondered over their experiences. 
And once we were safely down the short cut plunge-path to 
the dusty plain, past the ravine where the Brook of God 
cleaves its way, over the dreary level back to Hun-yiian ; 
once the detective, the mules, and the muleteers were paid off, 
and dismissed with suitable presents; then we began to 
reflect on all that we had seen. The exterior of a Chinese 
inn and the interior of a Chinese inn are not very conducive 
to arranging thoughts, and it was a very welcome variety 
when Mr. Wallin, a Swede, returned to his headquarters, 
and came along with an urgent invitation that we should 
move within his black gate, and join him in the clean and 
Christian surroundings of the guest-chamber of his Gospel 
Compound. In many respects, physical as well as mental, 
this change from the Inn of Immortality to the home beyond 
the Black Gate was like transferring from earth to heaven. 
Not only was the atmosphere different in these respects, 
but we were introduced to an entirely new set of emotions. 
For 20 years this has been an outpost of Christianity, and the 
results are to be seen, not in an isolated case here and there, 
but in a community with ideals and experiences of its own. 
Here may be met men and women born beside the Holy Héng 
Shan, who had seen the lines of pilgrims year by year, had 
seen them thin down slowly, had themselves worshipped at a 
distance, and sky-larked in and out of the caves, had picnicked 
at the temples on a holiday, had driven the coal-donkeys 
on days of hard work, had fled from bandits in times of 
341 
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terror, helped dismount the idols and fit up temples as schools. 
Morethan all this, they had seen the foreigners, steady, patient, 
misunderstood, living in their midst, dying faithful to their 
trust. And, to crown it all, they had heard from their own 
officials how the death of these men and women and children 
had brought benefit. ‘‘ If you will give us rain we will not 
kill you,”’ said the villagers to 2 foreigners they had seized 
near the City of Northern Peace. ‘‘ God alone can give rain, 
we cannot,’ replied the missionaries ; and they were slain 
then andthere. ‘‘ The trouble first arose because of excessive 
drought. In Hun-yiian prayers and processions for rain were 
unceasing, and the foreigners were reported to sweep away 
with yellow paper brooms the approaching clouds.” The 
full significance of the situation may be the more readily 
understood when it is recollected that the Peak-of-the-North, 
time out of mind, was regarded as the Water-mountain. The 
villagers thought that the white men were as Taoists, in 
possession of some charm that would restrain or would attract 
the beneficent clouds. The magistrates had the same 
general idea which connected these aliens with the showers 
needed for harvest ; but their train of thought was somewhat 
different. At the other end of the Héng Shan Range lies 
Pao-ting-fu, the nominal capital of the province of Direct 
Rule (Chihli). Three different missionary societies had 
workers there, doctors, teachers, preachers; all were Americans 
but one Scot and an Englishwoman; one had spent 27 
years in China, two had just arrived. The town was a 
headquarters for the building of the railway, which seemed 
to give peculiar offence to the people, and one of the first 
Boxer outbreaks occurred there. The engineers of the rail- 
way service gathered, and fought their way to the coast ; 
the missionaries gathered and trusted to their record among 
the people, especially to what they had done among the 
official class. But when the danger became acute the judge, 
the commandant, the colonel, all refused protection; the 
premises were destroyed, and the missionaries burned or 
beheaded. When the head official noted with joy that, on 
the verynext day, copious showers fell, he drewup a document 
reciting how he had offered up these foreigners as a sacrifice, 
which was at once accepted, and his prayers answered. 
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He circulated this, and advised his colleagues at Tientsin to 
do the same, that good harvest might come. 

How wonderful is the association of ideas, and by what 
strange reasoning do men sometimes come to the truth! That 
sins are forgiven only by the shedding of blood, that the more 
precious the blood, the more powerful is the sacrifice—such 
was the way in which he thought. He at least could not 
object if he wererated yet more highlythan the 15 he gave over 
to death; and he must have felt that when he and his 2 
guilty brother officers were condemned and beheaded, they, 
too, were atoning for their sins, perhaps for the sins of the 
people. But such human sacrifices are indeed rare; the 
usual victim is the ox. 

Héng Shan saw the sacrificial slaughter of the ox, regularly 
in the same moon of each year. The ox chosen was of good 
quality, and of one uniform colour; white was permissible, 
if it were not flecked ; red was allowable, if unmixed ; but a 
jet-black ox was manifestly the most suitable for the Pei Yo, 
the Mount of Blackness. The Emperor sent a special bowl. 
At the darkest hour of the night the ox was led forth and 
slain with a knife. Part of the blood was caught in the bowl 
and presented with due solemnity to the god of the Mountain, 
the remainder of the blood was allowed to soak into the earth. 
The knife, hallowed by blood, was placed by the sacrificer 
in a wooden coffer and in the darkness secretly buried in the 
temple area. The efficacy of the sacrifice endured throughout 
the year, and every prayer hinged upon this shedding of 
blood. 

Now mark how this ritual has been affected in recent years. 
The bowl was sent by the Emperor ; the priest was, at times, 
commissioned to represent the Emperor. But there is now no 
Emperor. Since the establishment of the Republic no ox 
has been offered on Héng Shan, no more blood has been shed. 
It would seem that no prayer on the old lines has had any 
efficacy for some years. This is momentous. This is one 
of the reasons that has contributed to the decline of pilgrimages 
hither. Meantime, the old ideas of sacrifice for sin, of re- 
mission by the shedding of blood, of the need that the victims 
be spotless, lend themselves easily to use in a new direction. 
And the new direction is being taken by an increasing number; 
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the newreligion is being listened to with respect, and embraced 
by many. 

These 2 enterprises then, are busy destroying the super- 
stitions that cluster about Héng Shan: the schools in the Holy 
City and the Christian mission in the South Suburb. Urged 
to investigate both, we didso. In this connection we accepted 
the invitation of the chief magistrate to deliver an address in 
the largest school auditorium ; but, in addition to the 100 per 
cent. attendance of the students, the crowds that gathered and 
courteously demanded the privilege of listening made a 
change of plans necessary, and the lecture was delivered from 
an improvised platform on the parade grounds. The audience 
was intelligent and appreciative. 

After saying farewell to the distinguished gentlemen who 
assembled about the rostrum, we departed for the Black 
Gate, where we saw the chapel crowded with eager and intelli- 
gent listeners, intent on obtaining a clue to the mysteries 
expounded by the greatest of Asiatic Teachers, freely 
acknowledged by western civilization as the Supreme 
Teacher of all the ages. We found the rhyme to be true that— 


Though some gods be in the temples, 
Yet the ancient faith has fled ; 

And the priests stand by the altars 
Only for a piece of bread. 


We are persuaded that New China will completely eclipse 
Old China, and that the Central Glory will attain a vast 
ascent. Obsolete idols are replaced by schools ; the Mission 
of the Black Gate supersedes the worship of the Black 
Mountain, and the Christian Church will become the new 
Héng Shan. So eternal is man’s desire for immortality. 


EPILOGUE 


AND now, in closing, to make the words of Ching Jih-chén my 
own—words written at the Sleeve-of-smoke Hall, and dated 
the— 


** 55th year of K‘ang Hsi, 


5th moon, 
5th sun. 
** For 5 years I have piled up book material until it is 
ciel 
‘* The eye of a single man will miss much; . . . but what 


I have been at work recording for many days I have not the 
heart to throw away, and have gathered it up until now it is 
piled into a heap. 

** At least it will be useful to light a fire... . 

‘*T am only a guest writing a few words in the presence of 
the Eternal Mountains, recording the unchanging thought of 
a traveller.” 
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Acorus calamus, 187 

Akaba, Gulf of, 11 

Alford, John, lines from, 235 

Alfred, King, statue of, 136 

Amida Peak, 131 

Amur, the, 34 

An Wang, Prince of Peace, stone, 
299, 318 

Ancient Geography, 302 

Anne, Queen, statue of, 136 

“* Ascent-by-Chains,” 267 

Astronomy, study of, 176 

Aurangzeb, the Great Mogul, 35 

Axe-split Rock, 290 


Bamboo, species of, 146 

Barbarossa, 75 

Bare Peak, 266, 268 

Beauchamp, Sir Montague, 144 

Becket, Thomas 4, xvii 

Beggars, on the Pan Road, 69 

Beinhoff, Mme, 292 

Big Knife Society, 214 

Biographies of Gods, 256 

Black Gate, 344 

Black Horse Mountain, 271 

Black Tiger Pass, 270 

Blair, Robert, poem on the “‘ Grave,” 
107 

Bo Ho, 28 

Bodhidharma, 182, 304 

Bowl-baby, legend of, 8 

Boxers, or Righteous Harmony Fists, 
26, 342 

Bright Hall, 24 

Brittany, pilgrimages in, xvili 

Buddhism, in China, xvi 

Buddhist priest, story of, 
temple, tablet, 94 

Burned-first, Mr., 256 


214; 


Canterbury, pilgrimages to, xvii 
Canton, 6, 125 

Care-of-fire, or Bright Heaven, 28 
Carlos II of Spain, 35 

Carlyle, Thomas, 85 


Carriage Body Valley, 270 

Celebrated Flower, Inn of the, 305 

Central Heaven Pool, 184 

Central Peak Spirit Palace, 288 

Ceremonies, Book of, 35, 37 

Chang, Prince, 74 

Chang, story of, 32 

Chang, 192; see Jen Tsung 

Ch‘ang-An, 7 

Chang Chiai, 276 

Chang Chiao, Valley of, 236; rock- 
room carved out, 240 

Chang Chih Wei, or Chang Chih 
Shun, 20 

Chang Ching-hui, 204 

Chang Chin-ling, 156 

Chang Chung, the hermit, 226 

Ch‘ang Fang and Wine Pot, story 
of, 257 

Chang Ju-chen, 159 

Chang Kuo, or “Old Fruit,” 325 

Ch‘ang Pai Shan, or the Ever White 
Mountain, 10 

Ch‘ang p‘u, or Acorus calamus, 187 

Chang Shao Tzii, 209 

Chang, T. T., Comparison with Other 
Yo, 304 

Chang Tao-ling, 184, 212 

Chang Ti, 174 

Chang Tsung, 78 

Chang Wei, Song on the Precipice, 
110 

Chang Wu Tien, measurement of the 
height of Tai Shan, 56 

Chang Yiian Ho, Emperor, edict of, 
3 

Changsha, 125 

Changes, Book of, 277 

Changtéfu, 297, 307 

Chao and the Fairy, 161 

Ch‘ao Fu, 208 

Chao Hsin, Princess, 202 

Chao Méng Fu, lines by, 148 

Chao, Miss, 323 

Chao Ping Wen, visit to the Golden 
Palace, 264 
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Chao Tsung-sho, 91 

Chao Yu, 318 

Chao Yuan Hao, 212 

Charlemagne, Emperor, 75 

Charles II, King, 35 

Charles V, 75 

Chartres, xviii 

Checkers Heaven, a Taoist Monastery, 
31 

Chen, 236 

Chen-ching, 21 

Chen Chun, 21 

Chen Lien, 205 

Chen Tsung, Emperor, 64, 328 

Ch‘en T‘uan, 235; lays out the 
Pure Spring Park, 236; studies, 
236, 246; memory, 237; capacity 
for sleep, 237-239, 252; ode, 238, 
247; letters to the Emperor Tai 
Tsung, 239 ; title of Hsi-i bestowed, 
239; death, 240; rock-room at 
Chang Chiao-ku, 240; Non-ex- 
tremity Chart, 247; lectures on 
the Book of Changes, 252; shrine, 
259 

Chén Yo, Defender Peak, 304 

Cheng, 19 

Cheng, Mr. and Mrs., 323 

Chengchou, 297 

Chester, 150 

Chi, 26 

Chi Shan, 207, 208 

Chi Shan, The Song of, 201 

Chia Ch‘ing, Emperor, 41, 338 

Chia Ch‘ing, Empress, petition to 
the Green Halo, 106 

Chia Pi-heng, History of the Mount, 
197 

Chicken Crow Peak, 82 

Ch‘ien-feng, history of, 16n.; gates, 
16n 

Ch‘ien Lung, Emperor, 11, 16, 32; 
edict, 12, 25; pilgrimage to Tai 
Shan, 38, 50; number of Travel 
Palaces, 131; 321; prayer to Héng 
Shan, 337 

Chien-tzu, Prince, white mules, 209 

Chih, or fungus, 312, 338 

Chih Pavilion, 312 

Chihli, 297, 342 

** Childe Harold,”’ extract from, 261 

Ch‘i-mu Temple, 195 

Chin, burns books, 93; 
of, 94-98, 113 

Chin Shih Huang Ti, Emperor, 52, 
73, 90, 144; ascends Tai Shan, 
76; destruction of books, 188; 
offers sacrifices to Hsi Yo, 279; 
plays chess with the gods, 282 

Chin Tsan-deo, story of, 292 


monument 
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China, the Magic of 5, xv; Moun- 
tains of, xix; encyclopedias, 33 ; 
monasteries, 68; the Great Wall, 
74; Inland Mission, station, 230; 
system of education, 264; Nes- 
torian mission, 283; conversion of 
temples into schools, 315; result 
of the Republic, 343 

China, Dowager Empress, flight, 223 

Chinese, the, translation of poetry, 
80; idols, 86; knowledge of 
astronomy, 176; water-clock, 176 

Ching, story of, 74 

Ching I, or Canon of Changes, 183 

Ching Hsi-chen, 204 

Ching Jih-chen, 345 

Ch‘ing Ko P‘ing, peaks, 260; plain, 
248, 260 

Ching, Mrs., 323 

Ch‘ing Ti, god of Spring, 113 

Ching Tung-yang, closes mines, 175 ; 
career, 192; The Study of the 
Precipice of Sung, 193-198; Chief 
Commissioner of Examinations, 
193; Discussions of Sung, 193, 
198—200 

Ching Wei, 78 

Chou dynasty, 36, 46, 
ended, 75; capital, 282 

Chou, King, rapier of, 232 


140, 174; 


. Chou-Li, 144 


Chow Lung-chia, 21 

Chu, on the height of Tai Shan, 55 

Chu Ch‘ung, Governor of Yinchow, 
195 

Ch‘u-fu, or Crooked Hill, 11 

Chu Jung, “Prince of the Red 
Elixir,” 157; the god of Fire, 158 

Chu Ko Liang, 30 

Chu K‘o-ta, 48 

Chu Lai Shan, convent at, 20 

Chu War Pao, 327 

Ch‘iin Wu, or Hua Shan, 250 

Chung Hua, 172 

Chung Yo, 173; Observatory, 175 ; 
Miao, 178-181; Mountains, 183 

Cilician Gates, gorges, 331 

Classic of the Great Hollow, 256 

Classic of Hills and Seas, The, 196 

Classic of the Pictures Transmitted 
by Fairies, The, 245 

** Clear Glass,” principle of, 159 

Cloud Gate, 259 

Cloud Pavilion and Rainbow Bridge, 
301 

Cloudy Garden History, 241 

Cochran, James B., verses, 87 

Commerce, History of, 26n 

Confucius, tomb of, 7; 
Tai Shan, 12, 98; 


ascends 
teaching, 12, 
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86, 100; sayings of, 30, 98; birth- 
place, 30; inscription, 66; books, 
93; temple of, 94,112; anecdotes, 
99; death, 100, 131; Shu Ching 
edited by, 143 

Cranmer, Thomas, xvii 

Crockery Cave, 331 

Cromwell, Oliver, 90 

Cross-legs, or the Kowtowing Monk, 
21 

Curve, the New and Old, 82 

Cuthbert, Bishop of Lindisfarne, 312 


Dalcrose, M. Jacques, 89 

Dead Sea, 11 

Deluge Tablet, 130, 133-137, 178; 
ideographs of the inscription, 134 

Description of Exploration, The, 65 

Descriptions of Tengfeng, 204 

Dictionary of National Biography, 
201 

Dictionary of the Seal Characters, 33 

** Divine Protector,”’ herb, 336 

Dragon Gate Pai-fang, 82, 182 

Dragon’s Beard grass, 154; legend 
of, 185 

Dragon’s Horn, 319 


Eagle-feather Peak, 83 
Earring-and-bracelet Water, 62 
Hast Chi, Annals of, 78 
Edwards, Jonathan, 264 
Elizabeth, Queen, 73, 156 
Emerson, R. W., 85, 254 
Ever White Mountain, 10 
Everest, Mount, 302 
Exposition of Custom, The, 47 
Eyebrows Mountain, or Omei Shan, 
154 
Eyes-light goddess, 101 


Fa Hsien, the saint, 151 

Fairies, Biography of, 29 

Famous Mountains, The Record of, 
302 

Fan Chang-fa, 193 

Fan Yeh, lines from, 209 

Fei Chin-wu, 18 

Feng stream, 70 

Féng Fang, story of, 188 

Féng Fu, 16n 

Feng Shan, History of, 76 

Féng Su-ching, 193 

Fén-ho, the, 224 

Fire, sacrifices by, 129 

Fire-god, worship of, 288 

First Ram, Mr., 323 

ai MG red Hotel, 249-251; Pool, 
25 
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Flying Dragon Hill, 62, 83 

Flying-peacock Hill, 83 

Food, Method of Avoiding, 255 

‘** Footprints on the 5 Peaks,” 45 

Forbidden Valley, 73 

Frankhn, Benjamin, 119, 156, 264 

Fu, Mr., story of, 70, 256 

Fu Hou, 208 

Fu Hsi, inventions of, 182 

Fu Ling, the Elixir of Peace, method 
of preparing, 28 

Fu Mei, 196 

Fu Ming An, 12 

Fuji, Mount, 123 

Fur-girl Grotto, 271 


Gaunt, T., A Little 
Cathay, 282 

Gautama the Buddha, xviii 

Geil, Constance Emerson, v 

Geil, William Edgar, A Yankee on 
the Yangtze, lln, 28, 33, 144; 
The Great Wall of China, 30, 74, 
96n, 271, 305; The Isle called 
Patmos, 54; Highteen Capitals of 
China, 13n, 125, 158, 283; pil- 
grimage to Nan Yo, 125, 149-155 

Gelwicks, George L., 163 

Genii Mao, Miss, 20; monument to, 
eA | 

George III, King, 238 

Ghost Valley, 70 

Giant’s Causeway, 11, 85 

Ginger Stone, 222 

Glastonbury, xviii 

Gobi Desert, 34 

Goddess-of-the-Plague Temple, 270; 

*“God’s Particular,’ 26; vegetables 
and fruits, 27; herbs, 28; ani- 
mals, 29; great men, 30 

Gold, Dr., 94, 98; Annals of Ta 

Shan, 39-44; prefect of Tai An, 

40 ' 

Golden Palace Temple, inscription, 
281; view from, 282 

Golden Tartar Dynasty, 16n 

Gould, Hanna F., lines by, 96 

Grasping Pass, 273 

Great Emptiness, Monastery of, 260 

Great Tortoise of the Mansion of 
Books, 41 

Green Axe-helve Plateau, 248, 260 

Green Dragon Pass, 273 

Green Gallery Girl, story of, 72 

Green Halo, goddess of the, 102- 
106; celebration of her birthday, 
103; legend of, 104-106; temple, 
106 

Gull’s Somersault, 275 

Gymnosophists, 67 


Garland from 
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Hadrian, 73 

Han, History of, 174, 179, 202 

Han Shao, 21 

Han Wang, 74 

Han Yu, poem, 135 

Hang-in-air-temple, 332, 333 

Hanging Sword hill or 
enlightenment, 63 

Hankow, 167, 219 

Happy Land, Record of the, 27, 302 

Happy Hill, 10, 73 

Heaven, Earth and Man, The Book 
of, 261 

Heaven, First Gate of, 54, 62; wor- 
ship of, 62; to Second Gate of, 
63-73; to Small Gate of, 73-80; 
to South Gate, 81 

Heaven-earth Tower, 82 

Heavenly Art, Cave of the, 339 

Helena, Empress-Dowager, 300 

Hell Gate, 69; Temple, 26 

Hemp, Celestial, 28 

Héng, Mount, or Nan Yo, 124, 128, 
145 ; fire-spirit of, 129; bamboo, 
146; edible plants, 147; ascent 
of, 148 

Héng Shan or Pei Yo, Black Peak- 
of-the-North, xvi, 295, 297, 303; 
seal of, 298; worship, 298-300, 
328; height, 302; names, 302, 
328 ; the Constant Mountain, 307 ; 
the Holy City, 307, 309-316; 
temples, 316, 336; prayers to the 
Mountain god, 316-320, 327, 337; 
virtuous women, 322-325; her- 
mits, 325; ascent, 330; sacrifices 
on, 343 

Héng Shan, Records of the, 321-329 

Héng Shan Hsien, 167 

Henry the Fowler, 75 

Hermits, 325; stories of, 254-258, 
275-278 

Hill and River Classic, The, 27, 124 

Historical and Geographical Events, 
The Book of, 133 

Ho, meaning of, 261 

Ho, Mrs., 324 

Ho Chi Ming, Governor, 109 

Ho Shang Kung, 256 

Ho Shu-en, magistrate of Hun-yiian, 
322 

Hoang-ho, the, 297 

Ho-chung-fu, 284 

Ho-K‘uei, a star-god, 291 

Holy City, or Téng Féng, 173; popu- 
lation, 173 

Holy Stove Temple, 289 

Holy Water Bridge, 82 

Honan, 6, 174, 297, 328 

Honan Fu, 220 
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Hou Shih, Mrs., 205 

Hsi Ming, Emperor, 335 

Hsi Yo, 279; Miao, 321; disasters, 
232; restorations, 232 

Hsia, 174 . 

Hsieh Wén, Road Li of Tai Shan and 
the Book of Antiquities, 40 

Hsien Ti, 111 

Hsien Yang, 326 

Hsi-i, inscription of, 285 

Hsin Shan, 277 

Hsing, story of, 251 

Hsii-chow, 167, 219 

Hsiti Ch‘ii-ch‘u, 209 

Hsti Mo-chai, 193 

Hsiti Mo-chi, 135 

Hsu Shen, Dictionary of the Seal 
Characters, 33 

Hsti Yu, 207; tomb, 208 

Hsii Yung, 93 

Hsiian K‘ung Ssii, Hang-in-the-air- 
temple, 333 

Hstian Tsung, Emperor, 326 

Hsun Chi Peak, 183 

Hua Kai, or Black Peak, 184 

Hua Shan, or Flower Mountain, 
White Peak-of-the-West, xvi, 27, 
219, 227-230; access to, 220; 
ascent, 220-227, 248, 259-280; 
temple, 230-234; the Han tablet, 
232; ode to, 247; peaks, 250; 
caves, 275; summit, 281; Golden 
Palace Temple, 281; view from, 
282, 285; South Peak, 285; in- 
scriptions, 287; West Peak Temple, 
287; Central Peak Spirit Palace, 
288; Holy Stove Temple, 289 ; 
Axe-split Rock, 290 

Hua Shang, The History of, 238; 
The Records of, 241-246, 286 

Hua Yin Miao, 220, 230 

Huai river, 144, 305 

Huang Kung, 119 

Huang Ti, Emperor, 29, 170; story 
of, 53; visit to Tai Shan, 61 

Huang Yu-fu, 119 

Huang-fu, 21 

Huang-ho, the, 220, 222 

Hui-hsiung village, 325 

Hunan, 144 

Hung, preface to Annals of the Great 
Mountain, 25 

Hung Wu, Emperor, prayer, 91 

Hung’s Fully Developed Inn, 126 

Hun-yiian, Holy City of, 297, 307, 
309-316 

Hun-yiian, The Annals of the Holy 
City, 309 

Hun-yiin Chow, 339 

Huo-lu-hsien, 223 


850 — 


Hu-po, or amber. 28 
Hu-to-to, the, 224 


Immortality, Inn of, 331, 341 

Imperial Road, 188 

Tron Gate, 259, 270 

Tron Hill, 10 

Tron Stove Ditch, 174; 
workers, 175 

Tron Temple, 152 

“‘T yiian nan chin,” or “ Metals of 
the South,’”’ 197 


strike of 


Jade Girl Peak, 189 

Jade Man Peak, 189 

Jade Mirror Peak, 185 

Jade stone, 190; meaning of the 
name, 190 

Jade Well, 184 

James, Prof. William, on prayer, 124 

Japan, custom of committing sui- 
cide, 108 

Jarrow, 336 

Jen Tsung, Emperor, 192, 212 

Jews, Songs of Ascents of Nan Yo, 120 

Jiu-jitsu, art of, 167 

Join-dragon Bridge, 158 

Jones, Alfred, accident to, 80 

Jordan Valley, 11 

Josephus, saying of, 152 

Ju-Yang, 213 


K‘ai Pao, 16n 

K‘ai Yuan, Emperor, 280 

Kan Pao, 287 

Kan Tang, memorial to, 7 

K‘ang Hsi, Emperor, 18, 32; pil- 
grimage to Tai Shan, 9; Vein of 
the Mountain, 9; Sacred Edicts, 
11, 33, 36-38 ; knowledge of litera- 
ture, 33; character of his rule, 34 ; 
visit to Tai An, 35 ; proclamations, 
36, 37 

Kansas, 213 

Kao-lin, 282 

Kao Shan Liu Shiu, 72 

Kao Tsang, Emperor, pilgrimage to 
the holy mountains, 7 

Kao Tzu Wei, 119 

Kao Yiian-ho, birth, 260 

Kaoliang, or tall millet, 27 n 

Karakorum, 284 

Keats, John, 81; Eve of St. Agnes, 
225 

Keplar, the Presbyterian, 126 

Kill, John Gwadey, 305 

Kingsley, Rev. Charles, saying of, 
239 
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Kipling, Rudyard, 206 

Kitans, the, 302, 335 

Kou-lou Peak, 124 

Kou Sze, 324 

Ku Lin, Front and Back Diaries, 
148; ascends Mount Héng, 148 

Ku, Mr., the soul of, 111 

Ku T‘ing Lin, 278 

Kuan Hsiang, peak of, 190 

Kuan Ta-hsun, Director of Educa- 
tion, 158 

Kuan Yin, 289 

Kuan-Yin, the goddess of Mercy, 
101 

Kuan Yin Tang, 220, 221 

Kuang Ho, Emperor, 234 

K‘uang Min-pen, 119 

Kuang Wu Ti, pilgrimage to Tai 
Shan, 114-116 

K‘uei-Hsing, 17 

Kung, Prince, of Ch‘u, defeats Wu, 
144 

Kung Wu, Emperor, night thoughts 
of, 235 

Kung-sun, 205 

Kuo Wen, 277 

Kiang, 299 

K‘wang, Chief Justice, inscription 
to, 79 

Kwang-chung, 282 

Kwang-ti, god of War, 249 

Kwannon, xviii 


Lady High, the nun, story of, 159 

Lamb, Charles, 129 

Landscapes, The Book of, 141 

Lao Tzu, 289; Tao Z'e Ching, 29, 
256; age when born, 131 

Lee Hsing Lin, Prof., v 

Leopold I, Emperor, 35 

Li, length of the, 55 

Li, site of, 125 

Li, magic pills, 189 

Li, the rebel chief, 222 

Li Chien, poem by, 70 

Li Ch‘iian, 188 

Li Hung-chang, 163 

Li Ku, 21 

Li Ming, 317 

Li Pi, or ‘“‘ The Collar-bone Immortal 
of Yeh,’’ 146 

Li Ping, 30 

Li Po, 286 

Li Shih-fang, Complete Collection of 
the Hua Peak, 245 

Li T‘ai Po, 20, 189 

Li Yi, 256 

Li Yu, 326; books, 327 

Li Yin-pu (Cloudy Garden), The 
Records of Hua Shan, 241, 244 
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Lick Observatory, 175 

Lin Kuo An, Collection of Omens of 
Tai Shan, 21 

Lindsborg, 213 

Ling Chi Jai, 83 

Ling Chi Rai, Record of the Fence, 
109 

Ling Hsia, 93 

Linyinghsien, 292 

Liu Fu, Governor-General of the 
Two Hu, 140 

Liu Hsiang, Lieh Hsien Chuan, 185 

Liu Pei, 30 

Liu Shao-hsiang, 140 

Liu Yuan Chén, 280 

Living Stone, the, on Tai Shan, 112 

Lo river, 174, 182 

Lo Shoo, or Design-of-the-River- 
Lo, 170 

Lo-han tuber, the Midnight Raid- 
root or Devil-vegetable, 147 

Loh Pan Ran, 91 

Long River, 130 

Long Sand, 163 

Loretto, 300 

Lou Yih, 196 

Louis XIV, King of France, 35 

Love-body Cliff, 109 

Loyang, 6, 282, 304 

Lu, 26, 98 

Lu, opinion of the Annals of Tai 
Shan, 42; The Ballads of, 55; 
the Taoist scholar, 283 

Lu Chien, The Record of Mount 
Sung, 196; Oddments Heard Con- 
cerning the Locality, 196 

Lu I-lin, Brief Record of Hua Shan, 
245 

Lu Kung, Cave of, 62 

Lu Pan, 30 

Lu Pu Wei, Spring and Autumn, 208 

In Tao, 157 

Lu Wei, 141 

Lungchow, 91 

Lu-yen, 130 


Ma, the scholar, dream, 65 

Ma Wen Sun, petition, 311 

Madura, 49 

Magic Square, design of the, 170 

Magnet Channel, 332 

Manchu dynasty, 9 

Manchus, the, conquer China, 300; 
fall of, 310 

Mang Chiang, Mme, 319 

Mary, Queen of Scots, 73 

Mateer, Calvin Wilson, 32 

Mats, weaving, 82 

Mecca, xvii, xix 

Medina, xvii 
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Meir, Rabbi, tomb of, xvii 

Mencius, birthplace, 30 

Méng Hao-jan, lines by, 133, 282 

Mercy, Goddess of, temple, 178 

Merom Lake, xvii 

‘* Metals of the South in the Garden 
of Literature,’’ 197 

Minakshi, the goddess, 49 

Ming dynasty, 8, 16n 

Ming-ch‘ing, Records of, 245 

Mirror of the Heart, The, 30 

Miscellanies, The Book of, 305 

Missionaries at Paoting-fu, 342 

Mississippi, the, 26 

Mo Ti, lines from, 80n 

Mongolia, the Shadow Mountain, 
305 

Monkeys’ Worry, 271 

Monks, abstinence from food, 67; 
negative life, 68 

More, Thomas, xvii 

Mountain Annals, 70, 77, 275 } 

Mountain Classic, The, 40 

Mountain Mirror, inscription, 107 

Mountain Record, The, 233 

Mountain and Sea, The Book of, 31 

Mountain and Water, The Book of, 
157, 279 

Mountain-men, or Shan-jen, 253 

Mount-to-Heaven Ladder, 274 

Mu, Emperor, 208 

Muhammad, xvii 

Myriad Years, Peak of, 
Ten-thousand years, 186 


Peak of 


Nai Yang, Princess, 271 

Names of the 5 Yo, The Book of the, 
167 

Nan Feng Chang Ting, 281 

Nan Yo, Red Peak-of-the-South, 
xvi, 117, 119, 145; pilgrimages 


to, 120-129, 150-155; Pilgrims’ 
Song Book, 120-122; position, 
125; the Holy Street, 128-142, 


173; number of peaks, 130; 
pillars of the temple, 133 ; animals, 
138; ascent, 143-155; Hill for 
Sending Messages, 152; temples, 
152, 162; South Heaven Gate, 
153; character of the pilgrims, 
163; access to, 219 

Nan Yo, The Records of, 135, 137, 
159 

Nan Yo, Enlarged Records of, 157 

Nanking, 219 

Nankou Pass, 305 

Nankow, 219 

Nankuan, 306 

Napoleon I, Emperor, 73 

Natural Feet Association, 315 
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Nebo, 173 
Nestorian Mission in China, 283 
New Greeting, the, 126 


Official Ceremony of Han, The, 56 

Oil Bible School, 162 

Old Fruit, stories of, 325; invita- 
tions to Court, 325; death, 326 

Old Ginger, story of, 137 

Old Grandfather Temple, 336 

Old Husband, cave of the, 271 

Old Lady Mao, valley of the, 21 

Old Woman Goddess, cave of the, 
270 

Olsson, Mr., 230, 288, 290 

Omei Shan, or Eyebrows Mountain, 
154 


P‘ai-fangs, or memorial gateways, 174 

Pai-lo, or entrance-gate, 54 

Pan, legend of, xvi 

Pan Road, the Great, 49, 54; length, 
57; character, 58; beggars, 69; 
repairs on, 83 

Pan Tan, metallic medicine. 206 

Pan-to-Market, 225 

Pao Po Tzu, 213 

Pao Ting, 279 

Pao-ting-fu, 224, 342; 
societies, 342 

Parker, Prof. E. H., Studies in 
Chinese Religion, 98n 

Patmos, island of, 191 

Peach Orchard Plateau, 259 

Peak, Annals of the, 125 

Pei Tzu Shan, 270 

P‘ei Yuian-jen, a Taoist mystic, 291 

Peking, 92, 219, 297; Altar of 
Heaven, 133 

Peng-li, lake, 130 

Pepper-coloured Bamboo temple, 152 

Pepys, Samuel, 149 

Persia, missionaries from, 283 

Peter the Great, 34 

Philadelphia, History of, 156 

Pi En Sui, 208 

Pi-hsia, the Jade Girl, 101 

Pilgrims, 163, 290; Song Book at 
Nan Yo, 120-122; prayer, 123; 


missionary 


Hungry, 126; Five-step, 126; 
head-dress, 154 
“ Pilgrims’ 8 Verses about Sung 


Shan,” 183 

Pine-tree Hill, 73, 79 

Pine-trees, 146; properties, 28; 
planted on Tai Shan, 79 

Pisgah, 173 

Po Chi-i, 252 

Po Wu Chih, 28 

Poetry, Book of, 172, 183 
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Poh Wu, The Book of, 56 

Politicians, Peak of, 270 

Pollard, Samuel, 144 

Port Arthur, 10 

Poseidon, god of the Mediterranean, 
105 

Precious Jade Girl, legend of, 184 

Precipice-of-suicides, 261 

Princess Peak, 271 

Propriety, Book of, 24 

Pure (Jade) Spring Park, 236, 241, 
243, 246 

P‘u-t‘i-ta-mo, 304 


*P‘u-wu, 325 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, 123 

Razor Edge Ridge, 272 

Red-arrow, the, 28 

Red Axe, legend of, 258 

Red Cooking Basin hermitage, 185 

Red Sea, 11 

Reed, Snow, 3l 

Repentance, Rock of, 266 

Rhode Island, 302 

Righteous Harmony Fists, or the 
Boxers, 26 

Ringberg, Mr., 230 

Rockies, the, 26 

Rough Ox, the priest, story of, 139 

Round-square-hole, story of, 255 

Rules for Sacrifice, The Book of, 233 

Ruskin, John, 143 

Russia, expedition to China, 34 


Sacred Peak, Annals of the, 309 

Sacred Wisdom, The Book of, 212 

St. Lawrence, the, 26 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, 88 

San Yang, palace of, 203 

Sand Gate, penal settlement, 65 

Saturn, the planet, 167, 173 

Sauer, Cristop, 156 

Sedge Plateau, 259 

Seeing-sun Peak, 112. . 

Seven Steps to the Clouds, 292 

Shan sacrifice or worship of Earth, 
62 ; 

Shan Tzu, 94 

Shan Yao, Mountain Herb, 30n 

Shang, 174 

Shang K‘o, Incense Guest, 123 

Shang Ti, the Supreme God, worship 
of, 48 

Shan-jen, or Mountain-men, 253 

Shansi, 222, 306, 328 

Shantung, 10, 46, 328 

Shao Shih, peaks of, 172 

Shao Shih Shan, 182 

Shao-lin-ssii, Buddhist monastery, 
182 


a. 


INDEX 


Shelley, P. B., ‘‘ Alastor, the Spirit 
of Solitude,” 254 

Shen I, translation of the Deluge 
Tablet, 135 

Shen Nung, the Father of Agricul- 
ture, 157 

Sheng Tien, 21 

Sheng Tsii Jen, Emperor, 119 

Shensi, 6, 328 

Sherwood Forest, 78 

She-shou Hill, 64 

Shou-méng, King of Wu, defeated, 
144 

Shu Ch‘englung, Prefect of Heng- 
chowfu, 119 

Shu Ching, 143 

Shu Chieh, or tall millet, 27 

Shu Yi Chi, The Record of Peculiar 
Kings, xvi . 

Shuai-jan, or snake, 327 

Shuh Chih, 8 

Shun, Emperor, worship of Héng 
Shan, 298, 300 

Shuo Sung, 41, 189 

Si Yi Chin, pilgrimage to Tai Shan, 
72 


Sian, 7, 282, 284 

Siang, the, 219 

Siang-kiang, 125 

Siangtan, 126 

Simeon ben Yokai, Rabbi, tomb of, 
Xvil 

Sleeve-of-smoke Hall, 345 

Small Gate of Heaven, or True Pur- 
pose Portal, 80; to South Gate, 
81 

Small-pox, or inevitable-pox, 101 

Smith, Capt. John, 264 

Solar system, description of the, 176 

South Peak, 273 

South Seas, 13 

Spira, Mr., 274 

Spiritual Peacock, Tower of the, 60 

Spring and Autumn, Antiquities of 
Héng Shan, 157 

Ssii-ma Ch‘ien, 207, 279; references 
to Nan Yo, 144 

Staffa, Cave of, 11 

Standard Book of Biographies, The, 
205 

Stars, Book of, 63 

Stephenson, George, 336 

Stewart Bible School, 150, 155 

Stone Ear, use of, 147 

Su, Mr., 139 

Su, The Records of, 240 

Su Ying, visit to Hua Shan, 223 

Suan Ti, Emperor, edict, 60 

Sun Chu, President of the Board of 
Civil Office, 90 
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Sun Hsing-yen, Treasurer of Shan- 
tung, 41 

Sun Jang, Mr., 193 

Sun Kung Wei, suits of armour, 310 

Sun Tzu, Art of War, 327 

Sung dynasty, 16n, 335 

Sung Hua, 313 

Sung Hua, or pine-flower river, 10 

Sung Shan, Yellow Peak-of-the- 
Centre, or High Mount, xvi, 165, 
167-170; the sacred 5 of, 170; 
derivation of the name, 172; 
Téng Féng, or the Holy City, 173 ; 
position, 174, 176;. Chung Yo 
Miao, 178-181; lines on, 183; 
history of, 193-200; notabilities, 
201-210; access to, 219 

Sung, The Study of the Precipice of, 
193 

Sung Wei-hsiao, 10 

Sung Yi, magistrate of Tatung, 338 

Svensson, Mr., 230, 281 

Szechwan, 30 


Ta Chung, 95 

Ta Chung Hsiang-fu, 16n 

Ta Fu, the 5, title of, 78 

Ta Shu, or Great Heat, 222 

Ta Shu-ling, palace of, 203 

Ta Yeh, Emperor, 206 

Tai, The History of, 27 

Tai An, the City of Peace, 10, 13— 
17; gates, 16 

Tai-ch‘ing temple, removal of, 113 

T‘ai Héng, Grand Astrologer, 277 

Tai Hua Academy, 260 

Tai Kung, 104 

Tai Miao temple, 13, 17, 23; restora- 
tion, 24; inscription, 38 

T‘ai-pai, the planet Venus, 251 

Tai Ping, Great Peace, 52 

Tai Shan, Green Peak-of-the-East, 
xvi, 3; pilgrimages to, 3-13, 35, 
47, 114-116; picture of, 19; ap- 
pearance, 25; ascent in five 
stages, 46-87; meaning of the 
name, 46; preparations for the 


ascent, 48, 62; pathway, 49; 
height, 55-58; Tower of the 
Spiritual Peacock, 60; pine-trees 


planted on, 79; climate, 81, 
springs, 82; droughts, 82; tem- 
ples, 85; summit, 88; erection of 
Tablets, 94; Throw-body Preci- 
pice, 107-112; midnight on the 
summit, 112; the Living Stone, 
112; access to, 219 

Tai Shan, Annals of, 39, 51, 106 

T‘ai Shih, peaks of, 172 

T‘ai Shih Kung, 207 
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Tai Suy, or Jupiter, the king of 
planets, 63 

Tai Tsung, 46; meaning of, 47 

Tai Tsung, Emperor, treatment of 
Ch‘en T‘uan, 238 

“Tai Tsung Dense Snow Drawing,” 
20 


Tai Tsung P‘ai-fang to First Gate of 
Heaven, 54-62 

Tai Yin Pei, 5—slab Tablet, 64 

Tai Yo, l16n 

Tai-yuan, 297 

Tai-yuan-fu, 224, 339 

Ta-Mo, or Bodhidharma, 182 

Ta-Mo-Shan, 302, 304 

T‘an, the beast of covetousness, 69 

T‘ang the Completer, 208; story 
of, 160 

Tao Wu Ti, Emperor, 332; 
quers Yen, 334 

Taoism, religion of, xvi, 182 

Taoist Magic-staff, 154 

Tartar hermit, pilgrimage, 284 

Ta-t‘ung, 305 

Ta-t‘ung-fu, 312 

Téng Féng, or the Holy City, 167, 
173; Iron Stove Ditch, 174 

Tersato, 300 

Testing Stones on 5 Blossom Cliff, 
112 

Thousand Flower Valley Record, 180 

Thousand Foot Cliff, 268, 269 

Three Stork Peak, 189 

Three-story Cliff, 73 

Throw-body Precipice, 107-112 

Tiberias, lake of, xviii 

Tien, S. K., conversion of, 213-215 

T‘ien-hsing, 332 

Tien Liang Yi, Good-hermit-of-the- 
field, story of, 141 

Tiger Mouth Peak, 188 

Tiger-rest Cliff, 73 

Tingle, Dr., 126 

Tortoise, the Snake-pinching, 138 ; 
the White, 138; design on the 
shell, 170 

Travels, The Book of, 141 

Tsai Wen Tzu, the chemist, 29 

Tsang Héng, on the solar system, 
176 

Ts‘ang Hsieh, inventions of, 177 

Ts‘ao, Mr., The Record of Famous 
Scenery, 197 

Tsao Tzu, or False Dates, 230 

Tsu Yung Chin, 73 

Tsung Yuen, temple of, 337 

Tu stream, 70 

Tu Fu, 156; poems, 157 

Tu Shu Encyclopedia, 201 

Tuh Yih, temple of, 337 


con- 


INDEX 


T‘umén, or earth-gate river, 10 

Tung, on the appearance of the Tai 
Shan, 25 

Tung Kuan, fortress of, 220, 222, 
288, 297 

Tung Yin-shang, The Classic of Hua 
Shan, 245 

Tung Yo, or East Peak, 41, 46 

Tung Yo T‘ai Shan T‘u, 5 

Tungting, Lake, 125, 130, 167 

Twain, Mark, 145 


Universe, The Record of the, 55 
Uru-Salem, or City of Peace, 16 


Valley Mouth, 227, 230, 243; to 
Ch‘ing Ko P‘ing, 248 

Very-good-Wang, 255 

Vesuvius, 13 

Victoria, Queen, 39 , 


Wai Fang, 173 

Wallin, Mr., 341 

Wan, The Record of, 290 

Wan Kung, on the summit of Tai 
Shan, 112-114 

Wan Li, 56 

Wanderings of Tu Mu in Hua Shan, 
Record of the, 259 

Wang, Mr., 18; story of, 160 

Wang, Annals of the Great Mountain, 
25 


Wang, Cave of, 253 

Wang Chi, 91 

Wang Chih-kang, 113 

Wang Chin, visits to Tai Shan, 81 

Wang Chin-jo, 63 

Wang Chow, picture of Tai Shan, 19 

Wang Chu-cheng, 63 

Wang Hsiang, the concubine, 202 

Wang Hsiin-ch‘u, 328 

Wang Hung-chuan, Annals 
Comment of Hua Shan, 245 

Wang, King, 255 

Wang, Lao, story of, 66 

Wang, Mao Hsiang, Mrs., story of, 
160 

Wang Mo, Tower of, 61 

Wang Mu, 248 

Wang Shan, History of, 230 

Wang Shan Chi, Prof., v 

Wang Tze Jen, 18 

Wang Ting Yu, 25 

Wang Tzt Ching, 41 

Wang Wei Chen, 261 

Wang Yiin-hsing, Assistant Sub- 
Prefect of Tsinan, 16n 

Warren, Dr., 126 

Washing-and-Combing Tower, 62 

Washing Stone, 184 


with 


INDEX 


Washington, George, 119, 255 

Water Classic, The, 273 

Water Classic and Commentary, 196 

Water-clock, 176 

Water Curtain Cave, 271 

Waterwheel Canyon, 332 

Wei An Shih, 21 

Wei River, 263, 282 

Well-of-Heaven, 266 

Wen Ti, 327 

Wen Wang, 104 

White Crane Peak, 188 

White Mule, legend of, 61 

White Tiger, Book of the, 41 

Whitley, William Thomas, v 

William of Orange, 90 

Williams, Roger, 264 

Wilson, General James H., on the 
character of the Pan Road, 58 

Winslow, Governor Edward, 264 

Wood Ear, or fungus, 147 

Wordsworth, William, ‘The Sim- 
plon Pass,” 84 

Wright, Harrison King, 135, 193 

Wu, Governor, offers sacrifices at Hsi 
Yo, 279 

Wu Ch‘u, Monastery of, 273 

Wu Chung, 188 

Wu Chung Hsi, Governor of Honan, 
219 

Wu Hou, 202; ‘“‘ Emperor,” 203 

Wu Jui, King of Héng Shan, 144 

Wu San Kwei, General, 34, 142 

Wu Shih, anthology, 186 

Wu Tai, mountains of, 297, 337 

Wu Ti, Emperor, 179, 180, 184; 
story of, 53, 188; ascends Tai 
Shan, 69, 82; visit to the Peak of 
Myriad Years, 186 ; copper images, 
187; bronze urn, 232 

Wu Tsung, Emperor, 93; destruc- 
tion of Buddhist temples, 95 

Wu Tzu Pei, the Letterless Moun- 
tain, 94 

Wu Wei, Non-action Society, 67 

Wu Yih, 86 

Wu Yo, the shé-shén-yai cliff, 108 

Wu Yo-hsu, 203 

Wu Yiin, 196 


Yalu, or duck-green river, 8, 10 

Yang Chen, or West Fu Tzu, 276; 
lectures, 276 

Yang-chéng, Emperor, 11 
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Yang-ch‘eng, or South Walled City, 
173, 174, 178 

Yang Chien, Emperor, pilgrimage to 
Tai Shan, 6 

Yang, Grand Secretary, poem, 253 

Yang I-wu, or Yen-t‘ing, 244 

Yang Pao, story of, 276 

Yang Ping, 141, 276 

Yang Po Ch‘ou, 277 

Yang Suh Chen, 330 

Yangtze River, 167, 220, 305 

Yao, Emperor, 207; pilgrimage to 
Tai Shan, 3; abdication, 136 

Yao Yuan-t‘ao, The Records of Hua, 
245 

Yeh Feng, History of the Mount, 196 

Yellow Reed, legend of, 258 

Yellow River, xviii, 47, 174, 184, 
220, 221, 288, 305 

Yellow Sea, 8, 11 

Yellow Spirits, Valley of the, 230 

Yen, province of, 334 

Yenchang, 292 

Yi, The Book of, 203 

Yi Ching, treatise, 321 

Yi Chow, 61 

Yi Ho, the, 182 

Yi Po-kao, 261 

Yi Shan, ode by, 186 

Yiao, The Record of, 256 

Ying Chi, 256 

Ying River, 203, 207 

Yo Yiian Men, 335 

Yu, Emperor, assuages the flood, 
ie 136, 170, 263; tablet of, 124, 

35 

Yu, lyric on *‘ Old Opinions,” 278 

Yu-Chow, 179; fair at, 214 

Yu Fan, 158 

Yu-kung, or The Tribute of Yii, 195 

Yu Lin, 227 

Yu Luan Tsing, 83 

Yu Mou-héng, Record of, 246 

Yu Shen-hsing, 59 

Yu Sheng, or Holy Meeting, 187 

Yu Yu, grains, 250 

Yuan, 223 

Yuan Annals, 305 

Yiian Yiian, Imperial Superinten- 
dent of Education, 40 

Yui, 108 

Yun Ko-Hung Ch‘iao, 301 

Yung Chéng, 18 

Yung Lo, Emperor, 92 
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Dr. Geil, the most widely traveled American of his 
time, visited all the eighteen capitals of China, and was 
the first white man to traverse the Great Wall from 
end to end. 


This account of his visits to the five famous pil- 
grimage mountains — completed just before his death— 
represents a life-time of toil and study. Each of these 
mountains Is associated with past emperors and famous 
pilgrimages; and in describing his journeys, Dr. Geil 
gives a vast amount of picturesque and accurate inform- _ 
ation on Chinese history, legends, religion, and folk 
lore, illustrating it with one hundred photographs taken 
on his journeys. 


The result is one of the most absorbing and illu- 
minating books that has been written on the Celestial 
Kingdom. 
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